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PREFACE. 



TH E Lectures printed in this volume were composed 
and delivered for the instruction of students in the 
University of Cambridge, and with special reference to 
the Examination for the Semitic Languages Tripos. 

It appears from the Cambridge University Reporter 
that Professor Wright began *' a short course of elemen- 
tary lectures" on the Comparative Grammar of Hebrew, 
Syriac and Arabic in the Easter Term of 1877, and he 
continued to lecture on the subject at intervals till he was 
withdrawn from work by his last illness. The manu- 
script from which this volume is printed represents the 
form which the Lectures ultimately assumed, after they 
had passed through repeated and sedulous revision. 
They were never redelivered without being i*etouched, 
and in parts rewritten; and the whole manuscript, except 
a few pages at the end, was so carefully prepared as to 
be practically ready to go to press. It was Professor 
Wright's intention that the lectures should one day be 
printed, and during his last illness he often spoke of 
this intention in such a way as to make it clear that he 
meant to publish them without any substantial modifi- 
cation or addition. It was not his design to produce a 
complete system of the Comparative Grammar of the 

w. L. b 
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Semitic Languages or to give a complete account of all 
recent researches and discussions, but to do through the 
press for a wider circle of students what he had done 
by the oral delivery of the lectures for his Cambridge 
pupils. 

Under these circumstances the task of editing the 
book for publication has been very simple. I have 
divided the text into chapters, for the convenience of the 
reader, but have printed it for the most part word for 
word as it stood in the manuscript. In a very few 
places I have removed repetitions or other slight incon- 
cinnities of form, but in such cases I have been careful 
to introduce nothing of my own, and to limit myself to 
what would certainly have been done by the author's 
own hand if he had lived to see the book through the 
press. Occasionally I have thought it necessary to add 
a few words [within square brackets] to complete a 
reference or preclude a possible misconception, and I 
have also added a few notes where the statements in 
the text seemed to call for supplement or modification 
in view of facts or arguments which had not yet come 
under the writer's notice when the lectures were last re- 
vised. So long as his health allowed. Professor Wright 
closely followed all that was done in Semitic learning, 
and incorporated with his manuscript, from time to time, 
references to everything that he deemed important for 
the practical object of the lectures. But it was no part 
of his plan to give a complete view of the literature of 
the subject ; as a rule he only referred to essays which 
he wished to encourage his hearers to read in connexion 
with the lectures. Bearing this in mind, I have been 
very sparing in the introduction of additional references 
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to books and papers ; but, on the other hand, I have 
borne in mind that every written lecture must occasion- 
ally be supplemented in delivery by unwritten remarks 
or explanations, and a few of the notes may be regarded 
as taking the place of such remarks. I have, for example, 
occasionally thought it necessary to warn the reader that 
certain words cited in the text are loan-words. In all 
questions of phonetics this is a point of importance, and 
I am informed by those who heard the lectures that 
Professor Wright was careful to distinguish loan-words 
as such in his teaching, in cases where the fact is not 
noted in his manuscript A considerable number of the 
notes are due to the suggestion of the authors old and 
intimate friend Professor NOldeke, of Strassburg, who 
has kindly read the lectures in proof, and the notes 
signed N. or Nold. are directly taken from his observa- 
tions. Some of these, which were not communicated to 
me till the book was in page, have been necessarily 
placed among the Additional Notes and Corrections^ to 
which I desire to call the special attention of the reader. 
It will be observed that the Lectures do not embrace 
any systematic discussion or classification of the forms of 
nouns in the Semitic languages; nor can I find any 
indication that the author intended to add a section on 
this important and difficult subject. He seems to have 
regarded it as lying beyond the region that could be 
conveniently covered in a course of lectures to under- 
graduates ; and he did not live to read the recent works 
of his old and valued friend Professor de Lagarde 
(Uebersicht fiber die int Aramdischen, Arabischen und 
Hebr&ischen Ubliche Bildung der Nomina, Gottingen 
1889 : Abh. der k. G. d. W., Bd. xxxv), and of Professor 
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Barth (Die N amifialbildung in den Sent. Sprachen, iste 
Halfte, I., Leipzig 1889). On the other hand he doubt- 
less intended to complete the subject of verbal inflexion, 
and I have therefore thought it right to make a few 
additions to the rough sketch of the derived forms of 
verbs whose third radical is 1 or \ with which the manu- 
script ended, and also to supply, by way of appendix, a 
short section on verbs one of whose radicals is an K. 
Here also I have derived great advantage from Prof. 
Noldeke's suggestions. 

The printing of the volume, necessarily ' slow from 
the nature of the work, has been still further retarded 
by a prolonged illness, which fell upon me after the early 
sheets were printed off, and which would have caused 
still more delay had not Mr A. Ashley Bevan, of Trinity 
College, kindly undertaken to read the proofs during my 
enforced absence from Cambridge. I have to thank 
Mr Bevan not only for this service but for suggesting 
several useful notes. 



W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 



Christ's Collkgb, Cambridge, 
Jun*t 189a 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. THE TERM SEMITIC. DIFFUSION 

AND ORIGINAL HOME OF THE SEMITES. 

In commencing a course of Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages, I feel it almost unnecessary 
to begin with an apology for my subject. The results which 
may be attained by the comparative treatment of an entire class, 
or even of a single group of languages, have been patent to all, 
since the time when men like Bopp, Pott and Schleicher, have 
investigated the connexion of the Indo-European languages; 
Jacob Grimm that of the Teutonic; and Diez that of the 
Romance. What has been done in these fields may yet be 
accomplished in another; and every attempt to illustrate the 
history and grammar of the Hebrew language in particular 
ought to be welcome to its students, even though the results 
should fail to be in exact conformity with preconceived notions 
and ancient prejudices. 

To myself it is a matter of more importance to apologise for 
the mcagrencss of the outline which is all that I can pretend to 
oflcr. I have no great discoveries to announce, no new laws to 
enunciate. The field of our investigations is limited. Instead 
of ranging from the farthest limits of Hindustan to the coasts of 
Ireland, and from the shores of Iceland to the isles of Greece, 
we are confined, I may say, to a small portion of Western Asia. 
Our position is that of the Teutonic or Romance philolc^ist 
rather than that of the Indo-European. The languages with 
which we have to deal form a small group, which are as inti- 
mately connected with one another as old Norse, Gothic, old 
High German and old English, on the one hand ; or as Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Proven9al, French and Wallachian, on the 

W. L. 1 



2 THE SUBJECT AND [CHAP. 

Other. And not only this, but I propose to confine myself 
chiefly to three of these languages — Hebrew, Sy riac and Arabic ; 
and to consider these as they appear to us in the ancient forms 
of their literary monuments, and not, save incidentally, in the 
modern aspects of their spoken dialects. 

You probably infer, then, that our path is a smooth one; 
that there is not much to investigate; not much room for inquiry 
' or speculation. And yet this is far from being the case. On 
the contrary, it is surprising how relatively little progress the 
comparative philology of the Semitic languages has yet made ; 
partly owing to the inherent difliculties of the subject, and partly 
to the imperfection of our knowledge on many preliminary 
points of importance. 

A hundred years ago the Sanskrit language was barely 
known to Europeans by name; so recently as 1816 appeared 
Bopp's CanJugatioftS'Sy^tefn^ the first work of the great master 
and founder of the science of Comparative Grammar. And be- 
hold, the mustard seed has already grown into a great tree, and 
has yielded an ample and goodly crop of fruit. 

Beside the results of Indo-European philology, those as yet 
attained by Semitic grammarians seem scant and dwarfish. 
Since the days of Reuchlin, who died in 1522, we Europeans 
have been engaged in the study of Hebrew and its sister-lan- 
guages. The Dutchman De Dieu and the Swiss Hottinger, our 
own Edmund Castle and the Germans Buxtorf and Ludolf, Alting 
of Groningen and Danz of Jena, were among those who laid the 
foundations of our science; and they found worthy successors in 
the three great Dutch linguists, Schultens, Schroeder and Scheid. 
But yti the labours of these scholars were not far in advance of 
those of the classical philologists of their day, who speculated 
upon the obvious affinities of Latin and Greek, and their con- 
nexion with other languages, without being able to arrive at any 
satisfactory results; simply for want of the proper key where- 
with to unlock this linguistic treasury. It was reserved for the 
men of our own day to take a decided step in advance. Thanks 
to the studies of a Gesenius and an Ewald, a Roedigcr and an 
Olshausen, a Dillmann and a Noeldeke, the Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Semitic languages is at last beginning to assume the 
proportions of a science ; and we may therefore hope, before 
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many years are past, to see the results of their labours embodied 
in a work which shall not be inferior in fulness and accuracy, I 
will not say to those of Bopp and Schleicher, but rather to those 
of Grimm, of Diez, and of Curtius. 

You understand, then, that there exists as yet no work 
which I can recommend to you as a complete text-book of 
Semitic Comparative Grammar ; no treatise which we can con- 
fidently follow as a guide from the beginning of our course to 
its end. The French Orientalist Ilenan proposed to himself to 
write such a work; but he has not yet advanced beyond the 
introduction, the Histoire GiniraU des Langtus Simitiques [8vo, 
Paris, 1st ed. 1855]. The second part, the Sysiinu Con^ari^ 
has remained, and is now, I fear, likely to remain, a desideratum. 
Diflfcring as I do from Renan, not merely in small details, but 
also in various matters of principle, I can still admire the in- 
dustry and scholarship which are manifest in every page of the 
Histoire GiniraU\ the justice of many of its views, and the 
clearness of its style and arrangement; and I therefore advise 
those of you who have not yet read it, to do so without delay, as 
a good introduction to the studies to which I now invite your 
attention \ In connexion with our special course I would re- 
commend to you more particularly the Hebrew Grammar of 
Justus Olshausen, Lehrbuch der Hebraischen Sprache (Brunswick, 
1 861); that of B. Stade, Lehrbuch der Hebraischen Grammafik^ 
Iter Theil (Leipzig, 1879); and Bickell's Gmndriss der HebrU- 
iscJien Grammatik (Leipzig, 1869, 70), of which an English trans- 
lation by Curtiss appeared at Leipzig in 1877 under the title 
of Outlines of Hebretv Grammar. To this little book I shall 
sometimes have occasion to refer, as I prefer it to Land's 
Hebrcanvscfie Grammatica (Amsterdam, 1869), of which there 
is also an English translation by Reginald Lane Poole, Prin- 
dples of Hebrew Grammar (London, 1876). I would also men- 
tion with commendation the latest or 22nd edition of Gesenius' 
Hebriiiscfte Grammatik^ by Professor Kautzsch of Tubingen, as 
furnishing some useful hints; [24th ed. Leipzig, 1885]. 

The term Semitic is, as has been often observed, more con- 
venient than scientific It is not, however, easy to invent a 

* [See also NoldeVe's article "Semitic Languages" in the ninth ed. of the 
Eneychpaedia BrUannica^ vol. xxi. (Edin. iSSd).] 
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4 THE SEMITIC TEOPLES: [CHAP. 

better; and it is, at any rate, no worse than ''Hamitic/' and 
much superior to "Japhetic" or "Turanian." The word is de- 
rived, as you are aware, from the tenth chapter of the Book of 
Genesis, in which the nations of the world, so far as known to 
the Jews, are divided into three sections, not, as it would seem, 
ethnographically, nor even geographically, but with reference 
to political history and civilisation ^ Thus alone can we satis- 
factorily explain the mention of the Phoenicians and other 
Canaanites among the children of Ham. That the language^ 
of Canaan were akin to the Hebrew, almost to identity, is 
certain ; that their connexion with ancient Egyptian was a very 
remote one, is equally certain — many philologists would deny it 
altogether; but that Canaan and the Phoenicians were long 
subject to Egypt, and that they derived a great part of their 
civilisation from the Egyptians, are historical facts which do not 
admit of dispute. 

The Semitic races occupy but a small portion of the earth's 
surface. They are known to us historically as the inhabitants 
of the south-western corner of Asia. Their territory is bounded 
on the north by Mount Taurus and the mountains of Armenia ; 
on the east, by the mountains of Kurdistan and Khuzistan, and 
the Persian Gulf; on the south, by the Indian Ocean ; and on 
the west, by the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. Early colo- 
nisation led them across the strait of Bab el-Mandeb into the 
country which we call Abyssinia ; and they also occupied, at an 
extremely remote period, various points on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea and even of the Atlantic Ocean, the trading 
ports of the energetic Phoenician race. 

If you ask me whether the Semites were autochthones, — 
whether they were the original, primitive inhabitants of the 
Asiatic region above describe, — I must beg of you to formulate 
the question differently. 

It seems certain, on the evidence of ancient monuments, 
that the great basin of the Tigris and Euphrates was originally 
occupied by a non-Semitic people or peoples, of no mean 
civilisation, the inventors of the cuneiform system of writing. 
Hebrew tradition, as contained in the Old Testament, mentions 

* See Tiele, Vergelykinde GtukiedtnU van <U EgypiUeht en Mesofoiamiscke 
Codtdiensiffi [8vo, AmsterclAin, 1874], p. ao. 
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various gigantic tribes as the primitive inhabitants of Palestine 
(y^Wa D^tS^DH, I Chron. vii. 21), such as the Emim, d*25Kn, 

Ngphlllm, wh^tyy, R8pha1m, D^KBVf. 'Ahakim, fi^iitiry, 
Zuzim, Q^^Dy and Zamzummfm, D^&T&T; the H5r!m orTrc^lo- 
dytes, D^^Hy and others ; some of whom at least were probably 

non-Semitic. 

It appears then that in certain parts of their territory the 
Semites were not autochthones, but a foreign conquering race. 
Was this the case with the whole Semitic region ? Does the 
cradle of the Semites lie within the boundaries designated above, 
or -outside of them? That is the shape which your question 
should take. 

Here, on the very threshold of our inquiries, the opinions of 
the best modem authorities diverge widely, some maintaining (as 
I myself was formerly inclined to do) that the Semites were 
ancient immigrants from the North East ; others that their home 
was in the South, whence they gradually overspread the whole of 
Syria and Mesopotamia by successive migrations in a northerly 
direction. In recent times the former view has been upheld, to 
mention only a very few names, by von Kremer, Guidi, and 
Hommcl; the latter by Sayce, Sprenger, Schrader, and De 
Goeje. 

It was in 1875 that von Kremer published in a German 
periodical called Das Ausland (nos. i and 2) two articles on 
" Semitischc Culturentlehnungen aus dem Pflanzen- und Thier- 
reiche," i.e. on plants and animals which the Semites obtained, 
with their names, from other races. His conclusions, so far as 
they interest us at the present moment, are briefly these. Before 
the formation of the different Semitic dialects, they had a name 
for the camel, which appears in all of them ; whereas they have 
no names in common for the date-palm and its fruit, or for the 
ostrich. The one the Semites knew while they were as yet one 
people, dwelling tc^ether ; the others they did not know. Now 
the region where there is neither date-palm nor ostrich, and yet 
where the camel has been known from the remotest antiquity, is 
the great central tableland of Asia, near the sources of the Oxus 
and Jaxartcs, the Jaihun and Saihun. Von Kremer regards the 
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Semitic emigration from this region as having preceded the 
Aryan or IndorEuropean, perhaps under pressure from the latter 
race ; and he holds that the Semites first settled in Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia, which he looks upon as the oldest centre of 
Semitic civilisation. *^ In der babylonisch-mesopotamischen 
Niederung, wo die Semiten sich angesammelt hatten, entstand 
das erste und alteste semitische Culturcentrum." 

In 1879 the Italian orientalist Ignazio Guidi wrote a memoir 
upon the primitive seat of the Semitic peoples, "Delia scdc 
primitiva dci popoli Semitici/' which appeared among the 
publications of the Reale Accademia dei Lincei. His line of 
argument is much the same as von Kremer's (whose articles 
appear to have been unknown to him). Comparing the words 
in the various Semitic languages which express the configurations 
of the earth's surface, the varieties of soil, the changes of the 
seasons and climate, the names of minerals, plants and animals, 
etc., Guidi arrives at nearly the same conclusions as von Krcmer, 
viz. (i) that Babylonia was the first centre of Semitic life, 
" siamo sempre riportati alia Babilonide come centro degli anti- 
chissimi Semiti (p. 48)"; and (2) that these primitive Semites 
were immigrants from the lands to the S. and S.W. of the 
Caspian Sea, which he regards as " probabile punto di partenza 
degli antenati dei Semiti (p. 51)." 

In the same year, 1879, Hommel wrote a paper on this 
subject, which I do not possess in its original shape. His 
conclusion, however, is nearly identical with that of von Kremer 
and Guidi, that lower Mesopotamia, and not Arabia, was the 
original seat of the Semites. You will find his views stated briefly, 
with some slight polemic against von Kremer, in his book Die 
Nameti der Saugethiere bei dett Siidsemitischtn Volkern [Leipzig, 
1879], p. 406 sqq. Consult also his later work, Die Setnitischen 
V'dlker u. SpracAeu, 1 883, especially p. 63. 

Assuming for the moment the correctness of this view, — 
taking it for granted that the Semites first settled as one race in 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia, — how are we to depict to ourselves 
their dispersion over the territory which they subsequently occu- 
pied i Somewhat as follows : — 

Having forced their way through the mountainous r^ion of 
Kurdistan, and reached the Tigris, the Semites would cross it 
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and settle in the country between the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Thence they would gradually make their way southwards by 
two diflferent lines, through what ^ve call Syria and Babylonia. 
The one branch would extend its wanderings as far as Canaan; 
the other to the head of the Persian Gulf, where in process of 
time they would cast off a fresh swarm, which occupied Arabia 
and then crossed over into Africa All this of course is supposed 
to happen in pre-historic times ; as Guidi says, " tale parmi che 
possa esscre stato il movimento preistorico di qucsti popoli." 

Let us now consider the opposite view, which I am at present 
strongly inclined to adopt. 

The plainest statement of it in English is that of Sayce in 
his Assyrian Grammar (1872), p. 13 : "The Semitic traditions 
all point to Arabia as the original home of the race. It is the 
only part of the world which has remained exclusively Semite. 
The racial characteristics — intensity of faith, ferocity, exclusive- 
ness, imagination — can best be explained by a desert origin." 

Similarly Sprenger in his Alte Geogr. Arabiens (Bern, 1875), 
p. 293 : " All Semites are according to my conviction successive 
layers of Arabs. They deposited themselves layer upon layer ; 
and who knows, for example, how many layers had preceded the 
Canaanites, whom we encounter at the very beginning of history?" 
"Alle Setniten sind nach meiner Ueberzeugung abgelagerte 
Araber. Sie lagerten sich Schichte auf Schichte, und wer weiss, 
die wie vielte Schichte zum Bcispiel die Kanaaniter, welche wir 
zu Anfang der Geschichte wahmehmcn, waren'?" 

Schrader expresses views of the same nature in an article in 
the ZDMG. for 1873, vol. xxvii. pp. 397 — 424. After a long 
discussion of the religious, linguistic and historico-geographical 
relations of the diflferent Semitic nations to one another, he 
arrives at the conclusion that Arabia is the home of these races : 
" Die Erwagung der rcligios-mythologischen, weiter der linguis- 
tischen, nicht minder der allgemein greschichtlich-geographischen 
Verhaltnisse, wdst uns nach Arabien als den Ursitz des Semi- 
tismus" (p. 421). 

Lastly, De Goeje in his academical address for 1882, Het 
Vaderland der Semietiscfte Volken, has distinctly declared himself 

' [The same view is already expressed and defended in Sprengcr*s Lt^n unti 
Lehrt des Afohammad^UMi i. (Berlin, 1869)1 P* *4i ^9*\ 
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in favour of the view that Central Arabia is the home of the 
Semitic race as a whole. Laying it down as a rule without ex- 
ception that mountaineers never become inhabitants of the steppe 
and nomade shepherds, De Goeje rejects the notion that the 
Semites can have descended from the mountains of the Arrapa- 
chitis to become dwellers in the plains and swamps of Babylonia. 
On the other hand he shews how nomadcs arc continually pass- 
ing over into agriculturists with settled habitations; how villages 
and towns are gradually formed, with cultivated lands around 
them ; and how the space needful for the pasturing nomade is 
thus gradually curtailed until the land becomes too narrow for 
him and he is forced to seek a home elsewhere. So it fared with 
Central Arabia. The result was that the nomade population 
was incessantly overstepping its bounds in every direction, and 
planting itself in Syria, Babylonia, 'Oman, or Yaman. Suc- 
cessive layers of emigrants would drive their predecessors in 
.Syria and Babylonia farther northwards towards the borders of 
Kurdistan and Armenia, and thus the whole of Mesopotamia 
would be gradually semitised, and even portions of Africa would 
in course of time more or less completely share the same fate. 
This process, I may remark, has often been repeated in more 
recent, historical times, in which the Arab migration has over- 
flooded the whole of Syria and Mesopotamia. In the earliest 
centuries of the Christian era, the wealthy city of Palmyra was 
ruled, I may say, by a company of Arab merchants. Three 
petty kingdoms, those of Ghassin, of the Tha'labites, and of 
al-Hlrah, divided between them the southern part of the Syrian 
steppe ; and in the struggles between the Byzantine and Persian 
empires the Arabs of Mesopotamia had always to be reckoned 
with, and yielded a reluctant obedience to the one side or the 
other. De Goeje also lays stress upon the fine climate of Central 
Arabia and the splendid physical and mental development of 
the race ; and, like Schrader, compares their language with those 
of the other Semites in the earliest stage at which we know 
them, drawing the inference that the speech of the Arabs is the 
nearest approximation that we can have to the primitive Semitic 
tongue. "En dat van alle Semietische talen het Arabisch het 
naast staat aan de moedertaal, waaruit zij gesprotien zijn, is over- 
tuigend bewezen door hoogleeraar Schrader te Berlijn (p. i6)." 
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This view is of course diametrically opposed to that of Sayce» 
who claims for the Assyrian "the same position among the 
Semitic tongues that is held by Sanskrit in the Aryan family of 
speech." Which of these scholai^ is in the right, we shall be 
better able to judge by and by. Meanwhile I will only say 
that I range myself on the Arabic side with Schrader and De 
Goeje. 

Accepting this view of the cradle of the Semites, — assuming 
that they spread from Arabia as their centre, — ^how shall we 
depict to ourselves their dispersion over the Semitic territory.' 
Let Schrader speak. He imagines the northern Semites — i.e., 
the Arameans, Babylonians and Canaanites — to have parted in 
a body from their brethren in the south, and to have settled in 
Babylonia, where they lived together for a long period. The 
Arameans would be the first to separate from the main body of 
emigrants; at a considerably later period the Canaanites; last 
of all the Assyrians. At the same time an emigration would be 
going on in a southerly direction. Leaving the northern Arabs 
in Central Arabia, these emigrants would settle on the southern 
coast of the peninsula, whence a band of them subsequently 
crossed the sea into Africa and pitched in Abyssinia \ 

' [On ftll these theories of the cnulle of the Semitic race see also N61(ieke*s 
remarks in £ftc, Brii, xxi. 641. He himself suggests, " not as a definite theory bnt 
as a modest hypothesis," that the primitive seat of the Semites is to be sought in 
Africa,. though he regards the Arabian theory as '* not untenable." It may be observed 
that, if the Semites originally came from Africa, Arabia may yet be the centre from 
which they spread over other parts of Asia.] 



CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL SURVEY OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 

I NOW proceed to give you a more detailed account of the 
several languages, or groups of languages, which constitute the 
Semitic family. I divide them broadly into the fior^/iem.Semites 
and the soutftem Semites. By the former I understand the 
Arameans, the Canaanites and Hebrews, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians; by the latter, the northern Arabs, the southern 
Arabs or Himyarites, and the Ge'ez or Abyssinians. In the 
course of my description it may, perhaps, be better to follow a 
geographical than a historical arrangement ; for this reason, that 
linguistic and political history arc very different things ; that one 
nation may have played its part in the world's history, and have 
disappeared from the stage, long before a kindred people has 
come prominently into notice ; and yet, from a linguistic point 
of view, the language of the latter may exhibit their common 
speech in a more antique phase, and may prove in the hands of 
the comparative philologist a more efficient implement than that 
of the former. An example of what I mean is afforded us by 
the Icelandic, which among all the existing Teutonic dialects 
has retained the greatest number of original forms with the least 
alteration. Another and still better instance is the Lithuanian 
language. It is spoken by only a couple of millions of people 
(at most) on the borders of Prussia and Russia; its earliest 
written literary document dates from the middle of the sixteenth 
century; and ytt it has preserved many of the forms of Indo- 
European speech in a less corrupted condition than any of its 
European congeners, aye, than any dialect of the entire family 
which is not at least two thousand years older. 

The causes which produce results such as these are, probably, 
manifold ; but some of them at any rate are, as it seems to me. 
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sufficiently clear. Language is after all, as Whitney has re- 
marked, the work of tradition ; we speak as we were taught by 
our fathers and mothers, who were in their turn trained by a 
preceding generation. This process of transmission is always, 
and necessarily, more or less imperfect Hence language is 
always undergoing a process of modification, partaking of the 
nature both of decay and of growth. The less imperfect the 
transmission, the slighter will the modification obviously be. 
Now two circumstances above all others are favourable to the 
continuity and completeness of linguistic tradition: isolation is 
the one ; the possession of a literature is the other. If a race, 
.«tpeaking a single language, occupies a circumscribed territory, .so 
long as that race is confined within those narrow limits, and 
thrown but little into contact with surrounding races, the forces 
which produce linguistic decay and growth are, if not entirely 
repressed, at least limited in their operation. Dialectic diflferenccs 
will probably arise, but they will be comparatively few and 
trifling. On the other hand, if the said race extends its territory 
largely, by conquest or colonisation, and is thrown into constant 
contact or collision with other races, the decay and growth of its 
speech proceeds with greatly accelerated rapidity; and the 
language runs no small risk of being ultimately broken up into 
several languages, the speakers of which are no longer mutually 
intelligible. Here the possession of a literature steps in as a 
counteracting force, exercising a strong conservative influence. 
English, as is well known, has changed less since Shakespear's 
time than it did in the interval between him and Chaucer ; and 
certainly much less since Chaucer's age than it did during the 
five preceding centuries. So too with Arabic. As long as the 
Arabs were confined within the limits of their peninsula, the 
variations of their speech were but small. We know indeed of 
dialectic diflerences, but they are neither numerous nor im- 
portant. The words and names handed down to us from 
antiquity as Arabic, — whether in the cuneiform inscriptions, the 
Bible, or the writers of Greece and Rome, — are easily recognisable 
as such, unless when they have undergone corruption in the 
course of transmission. Since Muhammad's time, however, the 
changes have been more rapid and numerous ; and by this time 
the natives of Syria, Egypt, and Morocco, would perhaps have 
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been scarcely intelligible to one another, had it not been for the 
h'nk of a common literature, commencing with the ancient poets 
and the Kor'an. The existence of this link has greatly retarded 
the processes of growth and decay ; and hence it happens that 
the Arabic of the present day is a far closer representative of the 
language as spoken, say, two thousand years ago, than modem 
Italian and French are of the Latin of the same period. 

We commence, then, our survey of the Semitic tongues with 
the Northern section, and herein with the Easterti group, which, 
as it happens, is the first to appear prominently in the field of 
history. This group comprises two very closely allied lan- 
guages, the Babylonian and Assyrian, which have been pre- 
served to us in numerous inscriptions, written in cuneiform or 
wedge-shaped characters. The earliest of these inscriptions go 
back beyond the time of the Babylonian king Hammurabi, who 
cannot, according to the best authorities, have flourished later 
than circa 1500 B.C.; and the latest come down to the beginning 
of the fourth century B.C., when the Persian monarch Artaxerxes 
Mnemon reigned ^- They are all written, unfortunately for us, in 
a non-Semitic character, primitively hieroglyphic, and of pecu- 
liar complexity, one of the varieties of the cuneiform type. Into 
a full description of these, and the history of their decipher- 
ment, so far as it has till now been accomplished, I cannot here 
enter. The Assyrian character, as I shall call it for shortness' sake, 
is not alphabetical, but syllabaric. Such syllables as ka^ ki, Jku, 
aJk, ik, ilk, are each expressed by a single sign, as well as sylla- 
bles of the form kam, kitn, sak, sii. These latter compound 
syllables may, however, be also denoted by two signs, the one 
indicating a syllable which ends with a certain vowel, and the 
other a syllable which begins with the same vowel ; c.g. Jka-am, 
si'ik. Under these circumstances alone, the learning to read 
Assyrian texts with fluency would be no light task; but the 
difliculty is enormously enhanced by the fact that a great num- 
ber of the signs employed in writing are not syllables but ideo- 
grams ; not phonetic signs, but characters denoting an object or 
idea. Some of these ideograms have no phonetic value what- 
ever; whilst others are both ideographic and have a phonetic 

1 [The Br. Mus. has an inscr. of Antiochus I., Soter, of Uie year 369 B.C.] 
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value as well. For instance *-^f as a syllable sounds an^ but as 
an ideogram it means ''God/' i7», which is otherwise written 
phonetically with two signs, i-lu. One class of ideograms are 
mere determinatives, their object being solely to indicate the 
nature of the following group of signs; e.g. | before every 
name of a man, *Vk> before most names of countries, etc 

How much perplexity is caused by the intermixture of these 
ideograms with the phonetic signs you can easily conceive ; and 
that the Assyrians themselves found a difficulty herein is ob- 
vious from their use of what is called "the phonetic comple- 
nient" This consists in the addition to an ideogram of one or 
two phonetic signs, indicating the termination of the word 
denoted by the ideogram. For example, a certain combination 
of wedges sounds KI ; but as an ideogram it means ''the earth." 
Consequently the phonetic complement tiv is added to it, to 
lead the reader to the correct pronunciation, which is not Ai-tiv, 
but irsi'tiv (VIM). Two idec^rams, the phonetic values of 

which arc SU-AS, mean "I burned." Now in Assyrian the 
idea of "burning" is expressed by sarap^ isrup (C|^), or kavH^ 

ihtfl (ni3). Consequently, when the 1st pcrs. sing, impcrf. of 

the former verb is intended, the syllable up is added to the ideo- 
grams SU-AS, and the whole word, though written SU.AS.m/, 
is pronounced asrup. We do something of this kind ourselves, 
but on a very limited scale, when we write LSD, and read 
"pounds, shillings and pence"; or write & and i.e. and vis., and 
pronounce "and" and "that is" and "namely." The Persians 
made more use of the same procedure in writing the Pahlavl 
character. Using a strange jumble of Semitic and Persian, 
they wrote Ihmd and bsrd [i.e. the Aramaic lahnd, "bread"; 
bcsrd^ "flesh"], but spoke ndn and gdsltt\ they wrote ab and 
xoaiApit ["father"], but abitr did duty for [the synonym] pitar. 

To return to the Assyrian. A yet greater difficulty lies 
ahead of the decipherer than any of those already mentioned ; 
for it seems to have been established that some at least both of 
the syllabic signs and of the ideograms are polyphonic, that is, 
have several diffi^rcnt sounds and significations. 

For further details and explanations I must refer you to the 
works of M<inant, Smith, Oppcrt, Sayce and Schradcr, espc- 
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cially the treatise of the last-named scholar in the ZDMG,, vol. 
xxvi. pp. I — 392; Sayce, An Assyrian Gramfnar for compara- 
tive purposes^ 1872; An Eletnentary Grammar of the Assyrian 
Language, in "Archaic Classics," 1875 (2nd ed. 1877)*. The re- 
searches of these and other writers, such as Rawlinson, Hincks 
and Norris, not to mention younger scholars, such as Delitzsch, 
Haupt and Hommel, have rendered it clear that the language of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, as handed down to us in 
this particular variety of cuneiform writing, was a member of 
the North Semitic group, closely connected with Phoenician 
and Hebrew, and only in a somewhat less degree with Aramaic. 
As I shall not often refer hereafter to the Assyrian tongue, I 
may take this opportunity of stating that, in regard to its voweb, 
the Assyrian seems to have preserved more than the Hebrew of 
that ancient simplicity which is so conspicuous in the Arabic. 
It appears to possess only the three radical vowel sounds a, 1, f#, a 
fact which need not surprise us, if we look to the written vocali- 
sation of the Arabic and to the analogy of Sanskrit in the Indo- 
European family '. In respect to its consonants, however, the 
Assyrian approaches more nearly to the lower level of the 
Phoenician and Hebrew, as contrasted with the higher level of 
the Arabic. This is especially obvious in regard to the sibilants, 

as "three," salasti, VH^^ cJi; *' manly," zikaru, ^3T, ^j. 

Some salient and distinctive features in its grammar we may 
have occasion to notice from time to time ; and I therefore only 
remark in conclusion that this eastern branch of the North 
Semitic languages has left no modern representative whatever. 



Proceeding northward and westward, we meet with the great 
Aramean or centra/ group of the North Semitic dialects. 

The Bible has made you familiar with the name of Aram 
(written D^, constr. D^, for which we should rather have 

expected DTK, agreeably to the analogy of •tl*!, ^T^'^X It 
speaks of t^l tSlti or "the Aram of Damascus," n^^V D*T«, 

^ [See also Lyon, Assyrian AfaniM/ (Cihicago, 1886) ; Delitach, Assyr, Or. (Berlin, 
1889).] 

* [But Haupt {Amer. ymm. pf PkihL viii. (1887), p. 165 sqq.) and Delittsch 
maintain the existence oKe in Assyrian.] 
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213923 Ultif etc., all places situated in Syria. D^lj DIM, 
rix- --:. *^ ^ "If --: 

^ Aram of the two rivers/' is usually supposed to mean Mesopo-. 
tamia^ but it is possible that the two rivers were not the Euphra- 
tes and Tigris, but the Euphrates and its chief affluent the 
Chabdras or Khabur, which would limit the designation to the 
western half of what is generally understood by Mesopotamia. 
A J>art of this territory bore the name of tHA j'JlB, which we 

may probably identify with the village of )jf£), called by the 

Arab geographers \^ [Faddan], near Harran. Ar&m seems, 

therefore, not to be a geographical or political designation, but 
the ancient name of the race, which they brought with them in 
their wanderings from the banks of the lower Tigris, the district 

known in the time of the Sasanians, and even later, as l-IlO)! A.ijd 
[Beth Armaye], or "the home of the Arameans." Now the Jews, 
as is well known, employed the word ^K&IM (^P*?^) ''^ ^'^ sense 

of "gentile," "heathen''; and under the influence of their usage, 
it was retained by the Syrian translators of the New Testament 
to express '^EXXi7V€9, iOvitcol, and similar words. But a term 
which was used in the Bible to designate "heathens" could no 
longer be borne by a Christian people. Hence the old name was 

modified into 1-a^>] [Aramaya] ; but even this was gradually 
discarded and replaced by another, the Greek designation of 
" Syrians." This is merely an abbreviation of "Assyrians." At 
first the Greeks called all the subjects of the Assyrian empire 
^Aaavpioi, or more usually by the shorter form l,ipioi or Xvpot, 
Subsequently, as they became better acquainted with these 
regions, they used the fuller form *Aaavpia to designate the 
lands on the banks of the Tigris, whilst the shorter form %vpla 
served as the name of the western lands; and at last this term 
was adopted by the Arameans themselves, who as Christians 

applied to themselves the term V>^9axD [Suryaye]. See Noel- 
deke in Hermes for 187 1, p. 443, and in ZDMG. xxv. 113. 

From its northern settlements the Aramean race gradually 
extended itself over the whole of Syria, Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia ; and its language is consequently known to us in various 
forms, attaining their literary development at diflerent periods. 
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Firstly, there is the dialect of northern Mesopotamia, specifi- 
cally of the district around Orhai (Urhoi) or Edessa, which we 
commonly call Syriac It is known to us as a literary language 
from about the second century after Christ down to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth. The best grammars of it for our purpose are those 
of Noeldeke [Leipzig, 1880] and Duval [Paris, 1881]. 

Secondly, there are the dialects of Syria Proper and of Pales- 
tine, the region to the west of the Euphrates. These arc usually 
spoken of by the absurd designation of Clialdce^ which would 
properly mean something very different, as we have seen above. 
Leaving out of account two words in the book of Genesis (ch. 
xxxi. 47) and a verse in Jeremiah (ch. x. 11), the oldest literary 
monuments of this branch of Aramaic are certain passages in 
the book of Ezra (ch. iv. 8 — vi. 18, vii. 12 — 26), going back to 
the end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century B.C., 
which are, as Renan says, really specimens of the Aramaic of 
the time of Darius Hystaspis, Xerxes, and Artaxcrxes Longima- 
nus'. About the Aramaic portions of the book of Daniel there 
is a doubt, for they are, according to the best foreign critics, of 
much later date, having been written by a Palestinian Jew in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, about 166 or 165 B.C. This point, 
however, is one which I am not called upon to settle, and I con- 
tent myself with merely indicating the doubt. Then follow the 
Biblical Targums, Onkelos, Juuathan, Pseudo-Jonathan, and the 
YSrushalml. Now, do not for a moment suppose that the Jews 
lost the use of Hebrew in the Babylonian captivity, and brought 
back with them into Palestine this so-called Chaldee. The 
Aramean dialect, which gradually got the upper hand since the 
fourth or fifth century B.C., did not come that long journey 
across the Syrian desert ; it was tfitre, on the spot ; and it ended 
by taking possession of the field, side by side with the kindred 
dialect of the Samaritans, as exemplified in their Targum of the 
Pentateuch, their festal services and hymns. For the grammati- 

^ [See however Kuenen, Ondenotk^ and ed. (Leiden, 1887) vol. i. p. 504 x^., 
where the view is taken that the author of Chroniclcs-Kzra-Nchcmiah made extracts 
from an Aramaic work : this work may have been written in the Persian period, and 
it contained authentic history, but the documents it cites are not literally authentic. 
Upon this view the language of the Aramaic portions of Ezra is not so old as Renan 
supposes.] 
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cal Study of the' Diblical Aramaic I recommend to you the 
grammar of S. D. Luzzatto, Elementi grammaticali del caldeo 
biblico e del diaktto talmudico-babilonese^ which has been trans- 
lated into German by Kriiger (Brcslau 1873) ^^^ into Engh'sh 
by Goldammer, rabbi at Cincinnati (New York, 1876). The 
works of Winer and Petermann may also be named. The for- 
mer has been done into English by Riggs and by Longfield. 
Turpic's Manual (1879) may be found convenient; but Kautzsch's 
Gramtnatik des Biblisch-aramaischen (Leipzig, 1884) is the best 
in its particular field. The best Samaritan grammars are those 
of Uhiemann (Leipzig, 1837), and Petermann (Berlin, 1873). 
That of Nicholls may also be mentioned. 

Subordinate dialects of this second class are: — 
(a) The Egyptian Aramaic, as exhibited, for example, in 
the stele of Sakkara, now in the Berlin Museum*; in the inscrip- 
tion preserved at Carpentras in France*; in the papyri Blacassiani, 
formerly in the collection of the Due de Blacas, now in the British 
Museum'; and the papyrus of the Louvre edited by the Abb^ 
nargis\ The Berlin stele is dated in the fourth year of Xerxes, 
RC 482. The other monuments specified, and a few more of the 
same class, may perhaps be ascribed, as M. Clermont-Ganneau 
maintains', to the periods of Persian sway in Egypt, B.C. 527 to 
405 and RC. 340 to 332 ; but it is possible that some of them at 
any rate may be of later date, the work of Jews dwelling in 
Egypt. 

iff) The Nabathean dialect, or that of inscriptions found- 
in Hauran, Petra, and the Sinaitic Peninsula, as well as at 
Taima and MadaTn $alih or al-Hijr in North Arabia. The 
great inscription of Taima' is of the Persian period and 
therefore some centuries anterior to the Christian era. The 
inscriptions discovered by Doughty at MadaTn Salih, and just 
published by the French Ac.idcmy', date from B.C. 3 to 

' [Figured and published in the Palaeographical Society's Oriental Series^ Plate 
Ixiii.] 

* [Ibid. Plate Ixiv.] 

' [Ibid, Plates xxv., xxvi.] 

^ [Ihifyrus igypio-aramkn^ Paris, 1861.] 

' \Remti ArckMcf^iqtte 1878, 79, xxxvl. 93 sqq»^ xxxvii. 11 sqqJ] 

* [Published by Noldeke in Sittnngsb, d, k, Pr, Acad, m BeHin, to. July, 1884.] 

* [Dcerintfti/s fpigraphiques^ &c., 4** Parix, 1884 ; now snperacdcd for most of the 
inscriptions liy Euting's Nabataisehe Tnschriflen aus Arabun, 4^ ReHin, 1885.] 

W. L. 2 
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A.n. 79\ The Sinaitic inscriptions are certainly not of earlier 
date, whatever the Rev. Ch. Forster may have written to the 
contrary". 

(c) The dialect of the inscriptions found at Tadmor or 
Palmyra, a large collection of which has been published by the 
Comte de VogU6 in his work Sj^ie CmtraU, Inscriptions Shni- 
tiques^ 4to, Paris, 1868 — 77, on which Nocldcke has based his 
admirable article in the ZDMG.^ vol. xxiv., p. 85. They range 
from 9 B.C to the latter part of the third century of our era. 
Since Dc VogUd's publication considerable additions have been 
made, to our stock, notably one large bilingual inscription in 
three columns, containing a tariff of taxes and imposts on 
merchandise of various sorts'. 

(d) The dialect spoken by the Christians of Palestine, the 
principal literary monument of which is a Lectionary, edited by 
the Count Miniscalchi-Erizzo under the misleading title of 
Evangeiiarium Hierosolymitanum [4to, Verona, 1861, 64], since 
there is nothing to connect it specially with Jerusalem. The 
remaining relics of this literature have been collected by Land 
in the fourth volume of his Anecdota Syriaca [4to, Lugd. Bat. 
1875]. They comprise portions of the Old and New Testaments, 
hymns and fragments of theological writings. ' The grammar of 
this dialect has been written by Noeldeke in the ZDMG., vol. 
xxii. p. 443. The extant MSS. of the lectionary belong to about 
the eleventh century, but as a spoken language this dialect was 
probably extinct several centuries before that time. 

The third and last subdivision of the Aramean branch com- 
prehends the dialects which occupied the Assyrian mountains 
and the plains of al-'Irak. Of the former, so far as ancient times 



^ [These are the dates given by the French academicians. The inscription which 
they assign to B.c. 3 (Doughty 7 = Euting 11) is really, according to Euling*s more 
perfect copy, of the fortieth year of Harithat IV. » a.d. 31 . But Euting i (which was 
not in Doughty*s collection) dates from the first year of this king, so that the series 
begins in B.C. 9. Again the inscription of the fourth year of Rab'el (Euting 98= 
Doughty 19), which the academicians place in a.d. 79, is assigned by Euting with 
more probability to A.D. 75. The date of king Kab*el depends on the reading of the 
inscription of Dmer, published by Sachau in ZDMG. xxxviii. (1884) p. 535*] 
' [Euting has copies of dated Sinaitic inscriptions of the 3rd Christian cent.) 
* [Published by De Vogii^ in Journal Asiaiique, Ser. 8, t. i. ii. (1883). See also 
ZDMG. xxxvii. 56a sqq.^ and xlii. 370 sqq,^ where the literature is fully cited.] 
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arc concerned, we know little or nothing. Of the latter, to which 

Arab writers apply the name Nabathean ( JajJ or iJ^lw)f the 

older representative is the language of the Babylonian Talmud 
(exclusive of certain portions, which are written in late Hebrew). 
Its more modern representative, which has only died out as a 
spoken language within the last few centuries, is the Mandaitic, 
the dialect of the Mandeans or Gnostics (t<^^t<^^M£)), otherwise 
called Sabiand (i.e. "Washers," from their frequent ablutions and 

washings, ^^JjUI, rad. KaV==y!lV, or aLwJiJI) and, though 

very absurdly, St John's Christians. A miserable remnant of 
this race still lingers in Chuzistan [and near Ba^ra], where they 
have been visited by Pctermann and other recent travellers ; but 
even their priests seem now to understand but little of their 
Aramaic dialect Our MSS. of their religious works are all 
modern, the oldest in Europe being of the sixteenth century. 
The grammar of this dialect too has been written by the inde- 
fatigable Noeldeke, Manddische Grammaiik, Halle, 1875. 

All these Aramean dialects may be divided into two classes, 
which are readily distinguishable by the form of the 3rd pers. 
sing. masc. of the Imperfect In the western dialects — Biblical 
Aramaic, the Targums, the Samaritan, the Egyptian Aramaic, 
the Nabathean, the Palmyrene, and the Christian dialect of 

Palestine-^the prefix of this person is yodh^ ^^?! > whereas in 

the eastern dialects — at least in Syriac — it is nun^ ^o^nj. The 
usage of the Babylonian Talmud and the Mandaitic appears to 
fluctuate between n and /, though nfm. preponderates in the 
latter. The form with / appears occasionally in Biblical Aramaic, 
and very rarely in the Targums, but it is restricted to the verb 

KIT (WnS or nnS, rtnS. vrh). 

Each of these two classes of Aramaic dialects has its modem 
representative. Around the village of Ma'lula, among the hills 
a short. distance N.N.E. of Damascus, Syriac is still spoken, more 
by the women and children than by the men of the locality. 
The prefix of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. Imperf. xsyddh^ and this 
dialect therefore represents the Western Aramaic. For instance: 

2—2 
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In the mountains of Diyar-Bakr and Kurdistan, northwards of 

Mosul, from Maridin and Midyad on the west as far as Urmiah or 

^ ^ ^ 
Urumiah and Selmas (^UJLi) on thoeast, other Aramaic dialects 

are still spoken by the Christian and Jewish populations, who, in 
the eastern districts at least, have a hard struggle for existence 
among the Muhammadan Kurds. The eastern dialect — the 
grammar of which has been written first by the American 
Missionary Stoddard [London 1865], and afterwards more fully 
and accurately by Noeldeke' — is usually called Modern Syriac 
or Neo-Syriac. This term is, however, erroneous, in so far as the 
said dialect, though a representative of the old Eastern Aramaic, 
is not directly descended from the more ancient language which 
we usually call Syriac, but from a lost sister tongue. Owing to 
the state of its verbal inflection, we cannot say for certain that 
the 3rd pers. sing. masc. Impcrf. was formed with ;/ instead of ^, 
though this is highly probable, considering its relation to Syriac 
on the one side and Mandaitic on the other ; but several points 
connect it more closely with the Mandaitic and the dialect of 
the Talmud Babl! than with Syriac. For example, the infin. 

Pa"el in old Syriac is o^^^^* ^^^ ^^^ modem Syriac it is 

]ZO|li (Nil^'in)* loo^ (Kpl*^), which stand (as the usage of 

some subdialects shews) for NJri)'in£), Nj^fl^lfip, and correspond 

very closely to Talmudic forms like *HtaB^, ^JJ^^Pt '^^^^^^ ^"^ 
Mandaitic forms like NO^TNl Nmp«\ N^OVKp. In one respect 

there is a curious approximation to Hebrew, viz. in the existence 
of participles Pu''al and Hof'al, of which old Syriac has no trace, 
though we find the latter in Biblical Aramaic and perhaps in 

Palmyrene. When the modern Syrian says ^\^ ^ bit 

» [Sec Ferrciie in Joum. H, As, Soc. xx. (1863), p. 431 j^fy., Ncildckc in ZPAIG, 
xxi. 183 sgg^t Iluort in youmai As. Ser. 7, t. xii. (1878), p. 490 x^.,and Duval, UiJ. 
t. xiii. (1879), p. 456 sqq. Fuller information is promised by Prym and Socin.] 

' [Gr, tier nntsyrischai Sf^rache am Urmia-Set undin Kurdistan^ Leipz. 186^] 
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parkin^ " I will save," he uses a Pa"el participle active, with the 
loss of the initial m^ Ao bit being a contraction of \ \^s^ \it is 

required that], and ^Oj^ standing for )jt %OyriV» [saving be^ 
I]. But when he says «.aA Ar)}ad purkit ll^ " I have saved 
thee," he employs a Pu"al participle, AipJod being a contraction 

of Aj] «09a2ilo, so that the literal meaning is " thou hast been 

• • ■ 

saved by ma" The original form «o$a£ilo is of course identical 
with the Hebrew KHTlfi, T}^^, VhkS^^ and quite distinct from 

the old Syriac and Arabic passive participles ^frr>^t Jit«. 

These Neo-Syriac dialects have been largely illustrated of late 
years by the publications of Socin and Prym, of Merx, and of 
Duval*. 



I pass on from the Central or Aramaic to the next great 
division of the Semitic family, the Wesiertt, the members of 
which inhabited the narrow strip of land on the coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea, from the mouth of the Orontes southwards. 

Here we have two different, though kindred, layers of 
population to deal with. 

(i) The CafManites, under which term we include the 
]}2ne Heth or Hittites, the Amorites, Jebusites, and some other 
tribes frequently mentioned in Scripture in close connexion with 
one another, and the Phoenicians of the seacoast. The Philistines, 
who occupied part of the south of Palestine and afterwards gave 
their name to the whole country, I purposely exclude for the 
present, as being dXKo^vXoy^ of a yet uncertain race, though 
not improbably Semitic. 

Just as the various Aramean tribes called themselves D^ 

so these Canaanites called themselves by the common name of 
Xvo, i.e. y^S* Stephanus Byzantius says that Xva was an old 

name for Phoenicia; Sanchuniathon, [Philo Byblius, ap. Euseb. Pr. 

' [Prym and Socin, Der fuu-aram. Dialect des TAr ^Abdin^ GbU. 1881 ; Socin, 
Die nenaram. Dialecte von Urmia bis Afostd, 4« TUb. 1884 (cf. N51deke in ZDAfG, 
xxxvi. 669 ^jf^.); Duval, Lts diatectes nec-arant/ens de Satatfias, Paris, 1883; Merx, 
NtHSfritchts istseK 4to, Brcslau, 1873; GuiJi in ZDMC* xxxvii. 393 sqq*\ 
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Ev, i. lo {Fr, Hist. Gr, iii. 569)] that it was the name of a god or 
of a heroic ancestor. In the Old Testament it appears as a geo- 
graphical term, under the form jy^^ [which is taken to mean 

'* lowland"]. Whether this territorial sense was the original one, 
may be doubted. Palestine, as a whole, is anything but a low, 
flat country ; and the supposed contrast with D^, is out of the 

question. It may be that the name was brought by these tribes, 
as a national designation, from their original home in lower 
Mesopotamia ; or it may be that, as a national designation, it 
has some other source as yet unknown to us. 

Of the dificrcnt Canaanite races the only one that attained 
and maintained a great political importance was the Phomician, 
From the district of Sidon and Tyre the Phoenicians gradually 
spread, principally northwards, along the coast of Syria, occupying 

such places as Berytos (Beirut), Byblos (7^11 [Gebal, Ezek. xxvii. 

9l Jiri^)» Botrys \^^/i, Batrun), Tripolis, Simyra (llf^vpa, 
^yxn ["the Zcmarite," Gen. x. 18]), Arke ("Apiny or rd ''Apxa, 

*pTl»n ["the Arkite/' Gen. x. 17]), Sinnas (lippa^, *i*Dn ['the 



Sinite," Gen. x. 17]), Aradus (HinNH ["the Arvadite," Gen. x. 
1 81 j\jj) and Antaradus \fjMJbj2j\, Tortosa^, Laodicea, and 



^ ^ 



Amathe (DibH [Hamath], ito^), farther inland. With the 

extension of their domains by colonisation we are not now 
concerned. Suffice it to say that the Phoenicians occupied, in 
whole or in part, many of the islands of the Mediterranean, such 
as Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, Malta, Sicily, the Lipari isles, 
Sardinia, and the Balearic group. They had settlements in 
Egypt and throughout all northern Africa, where Carthage rose 
. to be the dreaded rival of Rome. They set foot in Gaul at 
Massilia or Marseilles'; and a large portion of Southern Spain 
was in their hands. From the port of Cadiz their ships sailed 

1 [The evidence for the exbtence of a Phoenician colony at Marseilles before the 
Pbocaeaii settlement b wholly archaeological and has broken down bit by bit. luut 
of all it has been shewn, since these lectures were written* that the famous Phoenician 
sacrificial tablet is of Carthaginian stone and most have been brought from Carthage ; 
how or when can only be matter of conjecture. See Corpm Inscr, Sem, i. 417 x^y.] 
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southwards along the coast of Africa and northwards towards 

Britain; whilst from Elath \Zj\) and Ezion-gebcr on the Red 
Sea they traded with S. Arabia and India, which they also 
reached by way of the Persian Gulf In short, go where you will 
throughout the ancient world, you find the Phoenician *1liD, 

as keen and energetic a trader as his kinsman the modern Jew. 

All the languages of this Canaan itic group, it would seem, 
closely resembled what we call Hebrew; but the only one of 
them with which we are well acquainted is tHe Phoenician. It 
has been preserved to us in numerous inscriptions from all parts 
of the ancient world, varying in date from the seventh (or eighth) 
cent, to the first cent. U.C., or, if we include the Punic, to the 
second or third cent, of our era. The grammar which you should 
consult is that of Schr5der [Die Phonizisc/ie Sprache^ Halle, 
1869], and you should also read Stade's treatise "Erneute 
PrUfung des zwischen dem Phonicischen u. Hebraischen beste- 
hcnden Verwandtschaftsgrades," in Morgenldndische Forschnngefi^ 
Leipzig 187s*. 

Of the so-called Hittite empire, the chief seats of which were 
at Kadesh on the Orontes and subsequently at KarkSmlsh on 
the Euphrates, I here say nothing; because it is doubtful 
whether the Kheta of the Egyptians and the Khatti of the 
Assyrians can really be identified with the jTh ♦^il or D^JlPl of the 

Book of Genesis. Ramses II., in the fifteenth cent. B.C., waged 
war with the Kheta and captured their city Kadesh ; and the 
Khatti were always a bar in the way of the Assyrian kings down 
to the year 717 B.C., when Sargon succeeded in taking Karkcmlsh. 
This northern kingdom may be meant in such passages as 
I Kings X. 29, 2 Kings vii. 6, and 2 Sam. xxiv. 6; but scarcely 
in Gen. x. 15, xv. 20, and xxiii., or Deut. vii. I, where we have 
clearly to deal with a strictly Canaanitic tribe. 

(2) The Canaanites were already long masters of the 
land, when a body of strangers appeared among them. These 
immigrants had originally started from Ur Kasdim, i.e. the city 

called in the Assyrian inscriptions Uru (now al-Mugair, ^JL«J|) 

' [ A complete collection of Phoenician inscriptions will form the first part of the 
Cprput ImcrifiUnum SemU'uarum undertaken by the French Acad, da Inscr, The 
first vol. has appeared, fol. Paris, 1S81-87, with atlas of plates.] 
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in Babylonia, and had gone northwards to Harran in Meso- 
potamia. Here a split took place among them. The family of 
Nahor remained in Mesopotamia; that of Terah, under the 
leadership of Abram, marched south-westwards into Cancian. 
These strangers received the name of D***1!iy or D^^Tliy, most 

probably because they came ^MSJ "^J^ti, from across the great 

river Euphrates. This is what the LXX. intended when they 

rendered the words ^TlJ^H D^itv? (Gen. xiv. 13) by ^Afipdfi ri 

irepaTff ; and what Origen meant when he explained 'Efipatoi by 
irepariKoL Some of these strangers remained in the country, 
and in the end permanently occupied different portions of it on 
the East side of the Jordan and to the east and south of the 
Dead Sea ; viz. the Children of Ammon, of Moab, and of Edom. 
Others of them, the Children of Ishmael, wandered away among 
the adjacent Arab tribes to the E. and S. E., and ultimately 
became inseparable and indistinguishable from them. Others 
still, the Children of Jacob, after dwelling for some considerable 
time in Palestine itself, moved southwards, and swelled the ranks 
of the Semitic immigrants into Egypt. After a sojourn in that 
country, which is variously estimated at from 215 to 430 years', 
the Children of Jacob fled or were expelled, and resumed a 
nomade life in the Sinaitic peninsula under the leadership of 
Moses. This event may be placed in the fifteenth or fourteenth 
cent. B.C., for the calculations of different scholars vary. March- 
ing northwards they came once more to the borders of Palestine, 
and passing by their kinsmen of Edom and Moab, they fell upon 
the Amorites, who had succeeded in crushing Ammon and 
seriously crippling Moab. The Amorites went down before the 
fierce assault of Israel, for whom God fought (as the name 
betokens), and the land to the north of the Arnon was the 
reward of their prowess. From this vantage-ground they 
entered upon a long struggle with the Canaanites, which, after 
various vicissitudes, ended in the substantial triumph of the 
Israelites and the conquest of large portions of the Canaanite 
territory, in which they settled side by side with the conquered 
race. 

^ [See the commentaries on Exod. xii. 40.] 
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The language of the Hebrews is well known to us, its 
h'terature extending over a period of many ages, from the date 
of the earliest Biblical books down to the redaction of the 
Mishnah, about the end of the second century after Christ, when 
Hebrew had long ceased to be the language of ordinary life, 
and was only written and spoken in the schools. But the same 
cannot be said of the languages of Ammon, Moab and Edom, 
of which, till within the last few years, we knew no more than 
the Old Testament itself could teach us. However, in 1868, 
the German missionary Klein discovered a stone with a long 
inscription at Dfban (the ancient Dibon, ]^3^*1) in the territory 

of Moab. This passed, after it had been broken and mutilated, 
into the hands of M. Clcrmont-Ganncau, then one of the officials 
of the French Consulate at Jerusalem, and is now deposited 
in the Louvre. This inscription belongs to the time of Mesha', 
king of Moab, in the first quarter of the ninth century l).c., 
and gives an account of his wars with the Israelites and his 
domestic undertakings. The language is so similar to the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament that Prof. Roediger simply 
treated it as such in the last edition which he published of 
Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar (the twenty-first, 1872)*. 

If, then, the difference between the Phoenicians on the one 
side, and the Hebrew and Moabite on the other, be so slight, how 
is tliis to be explained ? In one or other of two ways. We might 
suppose, firstly, that the ancestors of the Hebrews, who wandered 
from Ur Kasdim northwards in company with Arameans, 
were, though of the same stock, yet of a different family from 
these; and this circumstance might have led to their separation 
from the Arameans, and to their seeking a home among more 
closely allied peoples in Canaan. Against this view, however, it 
may be fairly urged that, in the Old Testament itself (Deut xxvi. 
5),Abramisspokenofas 13i< ^tSHU "a wandering," or "nomade, 

Aramean'*; and that Jacob's relatives in Paddan Aram are 
always expressly called Arameans (Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 5, xxxi. 
20, 24). I incline, therefore, to the second explanation, put 
forward by Schroder and other scholars, which is. this: that 

1 [The latest edition of the " Moabite Stone " is that of Smend and Socin, Freiburg, 
1886. In the same year a facsimile of a portion of the inscription with transliteration 
ami translation was published by the i'alacographical Society (and Ser. pi. 43).] 
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these nomadc Arameans, the tribes of Abram and Lot, having 
settled among a Canaanite population of a much higher order 
of civilisation, were soon constrained to disuse their mother 
tongue, the Aramaic, and to adopt the kindred language of the 
people among whom they had settled. To the advanced civili- 
sation of the Hittites and Phoenicians the monuments of Egypt 
and the Old Testament itself bear ample testimony. We know 
for certain, thanks to the labours of such Egyptologists as the 
Vicomte de Roug^ and Mr Goodwin, that in the time of 
Ramses II., that is, in the fifteenth century B.C., the Kheta of 
Kadesh were in possession of the art of writing and of a litera- 
ture. And as for the Phoenicians, when Solomon desired to 
build his Temple to Jehovah, Hiram king of Tyre supplied the 
materials and the artisans; when Solomon sought to trade 
with South Arabia, it was again Hiram who manned the fleet 
of ships at Ezion-geber. That a small and less civilised tribe, 
such as the Hebrews in the time of Abram undoubtedly were, 
should have soon adopted the language of the more numerous 
and cultivated race among whom they took up their abode, 
has in itself nothing surprising, and is a fact not altogether 
unknown in history. In France and Spain, for example, the 
conquering German race soon gave up the use of its mother- 
tongue, which left but slight traces of the conquest upon the 
language of the conquered. The Norsemen invaded and took 
possession of a district in France, to which they gave their name ; 
but the Normans invaded England as a French-speaking people, 
and were again in process of time merged among the English 
whom they» conquered. 



The last great section of the Semitic languages is the 
Southern or Arabian, which we may divide into three branches; 
viz. the North Arabian or Arabic, commonly so called; the 
South Arabian or Himyaritic; and the Ge'ez or Ethiopic. 

i. Arabic is, in its historical career and literary develop- 
ment, one of the latest of the Semitic languages to rise into 
prominent notice. Though we read of wars between the Arabs 
and the Assyrians, the Romans, and the Persians, who were 
each acknowledged at different periods as liege lords of a con- 
siderable part of the Arabian Peninsula ; yet it was not till the 
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seventh century or our era that the nation acquired a really 
historical importance. It was under Muhammad and his suc- 
cessors that the Arabs, maddened by religious enthusiasm, 
rushed forth from their deserts like a torrent; broke the Hy- 
zantinc power on the banks of the Hicromax (Yarmuk); crushed 
the might of Persia on the day of al-Kadis!yah; and adding 
conquest to conquest, planted the standard of their Prophet, 
within a hundred years, upon the banks of the Indus in the 
east and of the Tagus in the west. 

The literary development of the race dates from the same 
period. Before Muhammad's time the northern Arabs had 
only a literature of ballads, mostly handed down by oral 
tradition. With the promulgation of the Kor'an a new era 
commenced, and there are few, if any, nations of ancient and 
medieval Europe which can boast of a literature like the Arabic, 
especially in history, geography, philosophy, and other sciences, 
to say nothing of poetry, and of the peculiar systems of theology 
and law which depend upon the Kor'an and the Sunnah. 

The Arabic language was thus peculiarly fortunate. Leading 
a life of comparative seclusion — not ground, like the Arameans 
and Canaanites, between the two grindstones of Assyria, Babylon, 
or Persia, on the one side, and Egypt on the other; nor, like 
the Phoenicians, thrown by commerce and colonisation into 
close contact with a dozen foreign nations — the Arabs had 
preserved, down to the sixth or seventh century of our era, far 
more of the ancient form and fashion of Semitic speech than 
any of their congeners. If not the Sanskrit, Arabic is at least 
the Lithuanian among the Semitic tongues. At this particular 
period too the dialect of the tribe of Koraish\ which had already 
acquired a certain supremacy over the rest, was fixed by the 
Kor'an as the future literary language of the whole nation. 
Had it not been for this circum.stance,' we might have known 
Arabic in the form of half a dozen languages, diflfering from 
one another almost as widely as the members of the Romance 
group or the modern languages of northern India. But its 
literature has in a great measure prevented this, and preserved 
the unity of the language, so that the dialectic divergences 

' [The ^oraish, i.e. the branch of KinSna settled in /md about Mecca, were the 
tribe of the prophet.] 
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of what is called 'Wulgar Arabic" are by no means so great 
as we might have expected after all the struggles and vicissi- 
tudes of the last twelve centuries. From the mouth of the 
Tigris, throughout Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine, Arabia 
proper, Egypt, and North Africa, as far as Morocco, the lan- 
guage is essentially one and the same — Arabic, sunk by the 
gradual decay of its inflection to the level at which we become 
acquainted with Aramaic and Hebrew. In its purest form 
it is probably to be heard among the Bedawin ; in its most 
corrupt in the island of Malta. The standard grammar of the 
classical Arabic is that of Silvestre de Sacy (second edition, 
2 vols. Paris, 1 83 1*). Smaller works in various languages are 
numerous. For the modern dialects there is also an ample 
choice. For the Egyptian dialect none can compete with 
Spitta, Graminatik des Arabischm Vulgdrdialectes von jEgyptcn 
(1880). For the Syrian a useful book is the Grammaire Arabc 
vulgaireoi Caussin de Perceval (fourth edition, 1858); and for 
the Algerian the EUments de la Langue Alg^rienne of A. P. 
Pihan (185 1). The Maltese has been treated by Vassalli, 
Gramtnatka della lingua Maltese, second edition, 1827; and 
by Gesenius in his Versnch iiber die Maltesische Sprache (Leipzig 
18 10). 

2. The South Arabian or Himyaritic [also called Sabaean] 
is one of the less known of the Semitic tongues. I use the term 

Himyaritic (jt^o^, ]IyiSni>i, 'O^vpircu) here, in its widest 

sense, to denote the language, or rather group of languages, whose 
territory extends along the south coast of Arabia, from the strait 
of Bab-el-Mandeb on the west to the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf on the east. There seems to be little doubt that the three 
great provinces of al-Yemen, Hadramaut (H^^IYH, Gen. x. 26), 
and Mahrah, spoke dialects of one tongue, and that these 
dialects have their modern representatives in the Ehkill, also 
called Hakili or Karawl, and the Mehri. 

The ancient Himyaritic is chiefly known to us through in- 
scriptions, which have been found in great numbers, especially 

^ [The gninmar of De Sacy U now difficult to procure, and the reader who deurcs 
to bring hit knowledge down to date must take with it the notes of Fleischer, which 
form the first volume of his KUiturt SckriJUn, Leipxig, 1885. Students will therefore 
prefer the excellent grammar of the author of these lectures, snd cd. London, 1874.] 
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in the most accessible of the three provinces above named, that 
of al-Yemen. How far back they may go in point of time is 
uncertain. According to Mordtmann and D. H. Miiller in their 
Sabaische Detikmdler ijf Vienna, 1883), p. 86, the era of the three 
dated inscriptions as yet known to us is, as guessed by Reinaud, 
the Seleucian. These inscriptions belong therefore to A.D. 261, 
328, and 357\ None of the Himyaritic monuments are likely 
to be later than the seventh century of our era. The grammar 
of these languages has not yet been formally compiled by any 
one orientalist, but we may soon expect a work on the subject 
from the competent hand of Prof. D. H. Miiller of Vienna. 

3. Crossing over into Africa, we encounter the Ge'ez or 
Ethiopic, the language of the Abyssinians, an ancient Himyaritic 

colony, as the word lOH ! "migration" or "the emigrants," itself 
shews. Its territory is the mountainous region S.W. of Nubia, 
where its modern representatives still flourish. The most promi- 
nent of these are: on the north, the Tigr^^ spoken in the Dahlak 
islands, and on the mainland in Samhar and by the Habab, 
Mensa, Bogos, and neighbouring tribes ; in the centre, the Tigrina 
[or Tigrai\, which prevails in the districts of Dembeya, Hama- 
scn, Sarawe, Akala-guzai, and Agame, around the ancient capital 
of Aksum, and in the region of Walkait; and in the south, the 
Amhariila or Amharic^ the language of Samen and the districts 
around Gondar and the Lake §ana or Tana, as far as Gojam. 
Of these three languages, the Tigr^ most resembles the old 
Ge'ez, whilst the Amharic has deviated furthest from it. 

The oldest monuments of the Ethiopic literature are a few 
inscriptions, belonging to the first five or six centuries of our era. 
Next to these we must rank the translation of the Bible, executed 
probably at different times, during a space of several centuries 
from the fourth century onwards. The bulk of the literature 
is, however, modern, and consists of translations from the Coptic, 
and still more frequently from the Arabic, which were produced 

' [In his article " Yemen " in tlie Rntychpoidia Britannua^ 9th ed. vol. xxiv. 
(1888), Prof. Miiller looks with some favour on the view put forward by Flal^vy {£l 
Sah, p. 86), who takes the inscription Hisn Ghoriib, dated 640, to speak of the over- 
throw of DhQ KuwEs, ami so fixes on 115 n.c. as the epoch of the ifaliaean era. In 
that case the fine dated inscriptions now known are to be ascrilwd to A.D. S70, 458, 
4^7t h'^h* (ind 554 respectively. Cf. O/.S.^ IV. i. p. 18.] 
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in abundance from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
when the ancient Ge'ez had died out, but was still cultivated by 
the priesthood, like Latin by the learned of Europe or Hebrew 
in the Talmudic schools. The standard grammar of the ancient 
Ge*ez is that of Dillmann [Leipzig, 1857] which has superseded 
that of .Ludolfus or Leuthof, an admirable work in its day. 
The TigriAa dialect has been handled by Practorius, Grammatik 
der Tigrina-Spraclu (Halle, 1871) [and Schreiber, Man, de la 
langue TigraliyxK^n. 1887)]. For the Amharic I may name the 
works of Isenberg (1842) and Massaja, Lectiofus gramniaticaks 
(Paris, 1867); but the best book on the subject is that of Prae- 
torius, Die Aniharische SpracAe (1879), [Sec also Guidi, Gr. elntu 
della L A marina (Rome, 1889)]. 



Having thus taken a rapid and necessarily imperfect survey 
of the Semitic languages, it may be well for us to spend a few 
minutes on an inquiry as to their connexion, real or imaginary, 
with the great contiguous families, more especially with the 
Indo-European and the Egyptian. 

This is a question of great difficulty, and not to be settled in 
the crude and offhand manner of FUrst and Delitzsch on the 
one hand or of von Raumer and Raabe on the other. The 
temptation to identification is great, and too much weight has 
been attributed by the scholars mentioned, and even by men 
of higher reputation, to analogies that lie merely on the surface. 
The Semitic languages, like the Indo-European, belong to the 
inflective class; but this circumstance, as Whitney has remarked 
{Language and tlu Study of Language, 3rd ed., p. 300), by no 
means implies a genetic connexion or even descent from a com- 
mon stock. The resemblance between the two families is, on 
the whole, not greater than we might reasonably expect to find 
in languages produced by human beings of nearly the same 
natural endowments under very similar circumstances of develop- 
ment. The probability of an ultimate connexion will of course 
seem greatest to those who believe in a common birthplace of 
the two races. If they both spread themselves abroad from a 
point near the Caspian Sea, or in Central Asia, original unity is 
not impossible. But if the Indo-Europeans rooted in Central 
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Asia, or, as some recent scholars (such as Penka in his Origines 
i4ft/rar^ [Teschcn, 1883], and O. Schrader, in his Sprachverglei" 
chiing und Urgeschichte [Jena, 1883]) have tried to prove, on the 
shores of the Baltic, whilst the Semites were autochthones in 
Central Arabia, the chances of original unity are reduced to a 
vanishing point An ultimate relationship, if one exist at all, 
will only be discovered when wc have solved the great mystery 
of the Semitic tongues, the triliterality of the roots. With a few 
exceptions, the most important of which arc the pronouns, every 
Semitic root, as historically known to us, is trilitcral ; it consists 
of three letters, neither more nor less, and these three are 
consonants. The vowels play only a secondary rdle. The 
consonants give the meaning of the word ; the vowels express 

its modifications. The letters ktl (JJj» TtDp), for example, 
arc the bones of a skeleton, which the vowels clothe with 
flesh and endow with life. These three consonants convey 
the idea of "kill." Add vowels, and you get such words as 

jis katala " he killed," JI3 kuHla " he was killed " ; JJS katl 
"the act of killing" or "of being killed"; ja kitl "a killer," 

" an enemy " ; JjU idiil ** killing." The use of prefixes, affixes, 

and even of infixes, is common to both families of languages ; 
but the Indo-Europeans have nothing like this triconsonantal 
rule with its varying vocalisation as a means of grammatical 
inflexion. The Indo-European roots are not thus restricted in 
their nature ; the radical vowels, although more liable to pho- 
netic change than the consonants, are as essential a part of the 
root as these latter. A root may consist of a single vowel ; of a 
vowel followed by one or more consonants; of one or more 
con.sonants followed by a vowel; of a vowel preceded and 
followed by a single consonant ; and so on. The Sanskf it roots 
f "go," stliA "stand," ad "eat," vid " know." grabh "seize," arc 
something wholly different in character from the Semitic roots 
krb " come near," ktl " kill." pig " divide," which, as Bopp has 
ju.stly remarked (Vergi Gr,, 2** Ausg., i**' Bd, p. 196), arc un- 
pronounceable, because, in giving them vowels, we make an 
advance to a special grammatical form. And yet here, if any- 
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where, will an ultimate connexion between these two families of 
languages be discovered. It cannot escape the observation of 
the student that a great many Semitic roots have two consonants 
in common, whilst the third seems less essential, and is there- 
fore variable. For example, ^/ or kd are common to the 



series, i,^» JJj> JJi ^9 «3Ji Li< ^^t t— ftViit Jki, Jai, 
all of which convey the idea of ** cutting" in some form or other. 

PI ot Jl 2Lve found in Ji, J^, ^, •^, jjj, jJi, jU, 
Ji> ^Jii all meaning **clcavc" or "divide." //, k are the b.i.sis 
of ppAli npTii "Iprii of which the original signification is also 
"slit" or "cut" Ph or fh are the essential constituents of 

ivi. ^» i^i ^. ^» meaning "blow," "puff." When 

Semitic philology has advanced so far as to have discovered the 
laws by which the original biliterals (a.ssuming their separate 
existence) were converted into triliterals ; when we are able to 
account for the position and to explain the function of each 
variable constituent of the triliteral roots ; then, and not till then, 
may we venture to think of comparing the primitive Indo- 
European and Semitic vocabularies. Meantime, to assert the 
identity of such a word as n^S " he built " with pom^ or of "lys 

"he burned up" with irvp^ is little better than sheer folly. And 
why ? Because the comparison is not that of original forms, but 
of an original form (or what is very nearly so) with a comparatively 

late development n33 was originally bAtUiyd; pdfio is a softening 

o{ posnOf as we learn from its perfect and supine, and includes a 
suffix, and a pronominal element iy3 originally sounded ba*ara; 

wvp is stated to be a contraction of trvip, which probably stands 
for an original *pavar, and comes from a radical ///, in Sanskrit 
" to be bright," " to purify," p/us a derivative suffix. If such 
comparisons as these could be upheld, they would prove that 
Hebrew and Arabic were not merely connected with, but actually 
derived from Sanskrit or Greek or Latin. What has been 
written on this subject by Fiirst and by the elder Dclitzsch in 
his Jesunm (1838). is absolutely worthless; as are also the 
lucubrations of von Raumcr and Raabe. The best that can be 
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said about it you will find in the younger Delitzsch*s Studien 
iiber Indogermanisch-SemUische Wnrzelverwandtschaft (Leipzig 
1873) and in McCurdy s Aryo-Semiiic Speech (1881). 

As to the affinity of the Egyptian language with the Semitic 
stock, that is also a question which is as yet stibjiidice. Benfey, 
in his well-known work Ueber das Verhaltniss der dgyptischen 
Spraclu sum semitischett Sprachstanitn (Leipzig 1844), sought to 
establish this affinity by various considerations, grammatical and 
lexicographical ; and the conclusion to which he came was, that 
the Semites arc only one branch of a great family, which includes 
not only the Egyptians but also all the other languages of 
Africa. His views have been combated by Pott, Renan, and 
other scholars ; and certainly in this unrestricted form they seem 
to land us in almost Turanian absurdities. But with regard to 
the ancient Egyptian and the Coptic, Egyptologists seem 
gradually to be arriving at conclusions similar to those of 
Benfey. De Roug6, Ebcrs, and above all Brugsch, in the 
introduction to his Hieroglyphic Dictionary^ have declared their 
bch'cf in the descent of the Egyptian from the same stock as the 
Semitic languages. An examination of the Coptic alone readily 
suggests several considerations in support of this view. For 
example, there is the marvellous similarity, almost amounting to 
identity, of the personal pronouns, both separate and suffixed — a 
class of words which languages of radically different families are 
not apt to borrow from one another. "I" in Coptic is 



hMOK, «^n«^R. 




, 


" Thou " flTOR, flT«.R 




'•He'' ti^oq, etc. 


■ 


" She " n^c, etc. 


• 


" We " know; kn«.n 




• 

*• Ye " n^uiTcn, Jituitii, iiT^^Tti 


a 


" They " ii-cmooT; utooT; iiTa^-r 


The suffix pronouns I give as they appear in connexion with 


the preposition n«. " to." 


" to me " 


iiHi, it«j " to us " n«^K 


" to thee," 


m. K«.R " to you " ncoTcii/ nHTcn 


. 


f. ne 


" to him " 


n«^q " to them " iwocrr, ««.▼ 


" to her *' 


n«^c 


W. L. 


3 
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Again, there is the curious resemblance in the forms of some 
of the simplest numerals ; e.g. 

1, masc. or^, or^., otuit ; fem. on, oTei, otuit 

2, masc. cii«^T, fem. cenTe, cnor)' 

7, masc ig«^ig<|/ c«^igc|; fem. ig«^igqf/ c«kigc|e 

8, masc. gnuHn, oimotii; fem. oimmiu, guMOTne. 

In the verb, the formation of the present tense presents a 
remarkable analogy to that of the Semitic imperfect or, as some 

still prefer to call it, future, — I mean the form /bp*. E-g- 

sing. I. ^. TuiM I am join- pi. I. Ten. tuim 

ing^ ad/tering; 
2. m. K. TcoM, X.* "^^^ * 2* 'fC'T^a* "TtA^ 

f. Te. TCOM 
3. m. C|. TUIM 3. Ce. T(«)M 

f. C. TikIM 

Analogies like these seem to favour the idea of a genetic 
relationship between the Semitic languages and the Egyptian ; 
or at least of a closer affinity than can be said to subsist between 
the Semitic and the Indo-European. To discover any connexion 
between the two latter, we must endeavour to work our way 
back to the very earliest stage of their history — to a period 
before Semitic really was Semitic ; we must try to disintegrate 
the triliteral Semitic root ; to extract from it the biliteral, which 
alone can be compared with the Indo-European radical. And if 
haply we succeed in this, it is apparently the utmost that we 
can hope for; their subsequent developments, the growth of 
their grammatical systems, are wholly distinct and discordant. 
But the connexion between the Semitic and the Egyptian 
languages scfems to be of a somewhat nearer kind. It is true 
that we are met by the old difficulty with r^ard to the form of 
the Egyptian roots, the majority of which are monosyllabic, and 
certainly do not exhibit Semitic triliterality ; but, on the other 
hand, we have not a few structural affinities, which may perhaps 
be thought sufficient to justify those linguists who hold that 
Egyptian is a relic of the earliest age of Semitism, of Semitic 
speech as it was before it passed into the peculiar form in which 
we may be said to know it historically. 



CHAPTER III. 



SEMITIC WRITING. 



After these preliminary investigations and surveys, there 
remains yet another subject on which it is desirable to say a few 
words before we address ourselves to the special object of these 
lectures, the comparative grammar of the Semitic languages. 
That subject is — the origin and history of Semitic writing. My 
account of this interesting topic must, however, be very brief and 
sketchy; the more so as I hope to treat it more fully in a 
subsequent course of lectures. Meantime I would refer those of 
you who seek further details to the treatise of the Vicomte de 
Roug^, Mhnoire sur Forigine ^gyptiemte de t alphabet phAticien, 
1874; to the work of Lcnormant, Essai sur la propagation de 
talphabet pk^nicien dans Fancien monde, of which the first part 
appeared in 1872, and two more have since been added, though 
the book must now unhappily remain unfinished; to the 
M/langes d^ArcJiMogie orientate of the Cte de Vogli6, 1868 ; and 
to Mr Isaac Taylor's excellent book The A^habet [London, 
1883], especially vol. i. 

All writing — Chinese, Assyrian, Egyptian — was originally 
pictorial. The next stage was that of the ideog^ram. Each 
picture received a fixed, often symbolic, value, and was always 
used in the same way. In Egyptian the figure of a tongue 
meant " to speak " ; two hands holding a shield and spear meant 
" to fight " ; and so on. The third step — a great one — was to 
make a particular sign stand in all cases for one and the same 
syllabic sound ; e.g., the figure of a mouth <r=> for rOy the 
Egyptian for " mouth " ; the figure of a hand for tot ; the figure 
of an eye for iri. The last and greatest step was to divide the 
syllabic into its component parts or letters, and to represent 

3_2 
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each of these by a special figure. Here the ancient Egyptians 
happily lighted upon what^ has been called the " acrophonic " 
principle; that is to say, they designated each letter by the picture 
of an object, the name of which began with the sound which the 
letter was to represent For example, the picture of a iiofi^ 
would mean the letter /, because the word iaAo, A«^&oi, begins 
with that sound ; the picture of an ow/ the letter ///, because the 
word mulag^ motA«^«, begins with that sound ; the picture of a 
mouth the letter r, because the word ro, po, begins with r. 

To this stage the Egyptians attained at a very early period ; 
but, like the inventors of the cuneiform characters, they did not 
avail themselves fully of their great discovery. On the contrary, 
they mixed up the two principles, the ideographic and the 
phonetic, in a manner that is extremely puzzling to the reader. 
To an Egyptian the figure of a lion might actually mean "a 
lion " ; or it might, as an ideogram, be a symbolic sign, meaning 
"preeminence," "sovereignty"; or it might, as a mere letter, 
designate the sound L To an Assyrian a certain combination of 
wedges might convey the idea of " the earth " ; but phonetically 
it might express the syllable ki. Hence the mass of de- 
terminative signs of various kinds employed in writing by the 
Egyptians, Assyrians and Chinese. 

Of course, in process of time, the picture gradually faded 
away. Details were neglected ; a few bold strokes sufficed to 
depict the object intended; and, in the end, the form of the 
letter often bore little or no resemblance to the thing from which 
it was derived. The group of wedges, the hieratic or demotic 
character, and the modern Chinese sign, are, in most cases, 
wholly unlike any object in heaven or earth. 

The Egyptians, in addition to the stiff pictorial hieroglyphs, 
had two sorts of more current or cursive characters, called the 
hieratic and the demotic. The former, used (as the name 
indicates) by the priests, was employed for sacred writings only; 
the latter, used by the people, served for all ordinary secular 
purposes. It was of the former that the inventors or adapters 
of thq Semitic alphabet appear to have availed themselves. 
They used the forms which are found in papyri anterior to the 
eighteenth dynasty, belonging, roughly speaking, to the period 
between 2100 and 1500 B.C. De Rougd endeavours to show 
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that out of the twenty-two Phoenician letters, fifteen are beyond 
doubt directly derived from Egyptian models, whilst only one» 
the 'ayin^ is clearly . of Semitic invention. It may be that the 
" spoiling of the Egyptians " went so far ; that the plundering 
Semites appropriated not only the idea of a written alphabet, 
but the very forms which the letters were to take. However, 
I cannot profess myself entirely convinced, not even by Mr Isaac' 
Taylor's argumentation. If they did so, the Semites both re- 
modelled and renamed their acquisitions. Out of the Egyptian 
eagle or vulture A^ they made the head and horns of an ox, 

4r, A/M; the throne ^ "Zi, became the head and neck of a camels 

1 , 703 ; the group of lotus plants growing out of the water, 

^, a set of teeth, Wi |B^'; and so on*. 

Deecke's attempt to derive the forms of the Semitic alphabet 
from the Assyrian, I must regard as an utter failure. You will 
find his views stated in an article in the ZDMG., vol. xxxi. p. io2. 

The remodelled Egyptian alphabet has been, in the hands of 
the Phoenicians and other Semites, the parent of nearly all the 
systems of writing used by the nations of Europe and Western 
Asia. The Greeks received it from the Phoenicians, and having 
again remodelled it, passed it on to the Etruscans, the Romans, 
and the Copts. The sacred books of the Persiann are written 
with an alphabet of Aramaic origin. The UTgur Tatars [and 
through them the Mongols] acknowledge a similar obligation. 
And even the Sanskrit alphabet, with all its Asiatic oflshoots, 
has been traced to a South Semitic source. 

The oldest monument of Semitic writing as yet discovered, 
with what we may call a certain date, is the inscription of 
Mcsha', yB^Oy king of Moab, which we may place about B.C. 890*. 

Here we find already a carefully developed system of ortho- 
graphy and punctuation, which contrasts favourably with those 
of Phoenician inscriptions of later date by several centuries. 
Final vowels are expressed by the letters ^ (f)f 1 (fi) and n (p), 

' Ilal^vy, with whom Noldeke inclines to agree, derives the Semitic alphabet 
from the hieroglyphs. 

' [i.e. soon after the death of Ahab, which, according to the received chronology, 
took place 897 B.c. If. as is concluded from the Assyrian monuments, Ahab was 
alive in 854 and took part in the battle of ^rkar (Schrader, JCeiiinschr. und A T* 
snd ed. Giessen, 1883, pp. 199, 463) the stone of Mesha dates from about 850 B.C.] 
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e.g. ^^M, ^tySif )iS^, Iln^^, iw't and the words arc separated 

by a single point, which is also found in a few of the younger 
Phoenician inscriptions, and in Samaritan, and which we may 
compare with the line | of the Himyaritic, and the two dots of 
the Ethiopic (:)\ Equally old, if not older, is the inscription on 
the fragments of a bronze bowl discovered in Cyprus (Corpus 
Ifiscrr. Semiflf i. pp. 22-26, and pi. iv). To the same class of 
alphabets as these inscriptions belong the various Phoenician 
monuments and coins of Tyre and Sidon, GSbal, Cyprus, Athens, 
Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, Marseilles, Carthage and other parts of 
N. Africa, and Spain. The oldest of these date from the sixth 
or fifth century B.C., whilst of the youngest or Neopunic many 
are post-Christian. The difference between the earlier and later 
monuments in the form of certain letters is very marked. 
Observe these in particular: — 





Moab 


Cyprus 


Sidon 


> 


1 




A 


1 


^^ 


A 


'K 


t 


^^^^^^" 


X 


A^ 


n 


h 


H 


^ 


{9 ' 


® 


^ 


(!) 


t 


H- 


\ 


^ 


3 • 


f 


^ 


1 


V 


C 


i 


4 


& 


•9 


^ 


^ 


D 


f 


f 


\ 


P 


T 


f 


r 


IS' 


w 


w 


• 


n 


X 


T 


p 



The ancient Hebrew modification of the Semitic alphabet 
is now known to us in a document to which an approximate 
date can be assigned, viz. the Siloam inscription, of the seventh 

* [Cr. the iiMsimile, Paiatcgrapkicai SoeUty^ md Series, pi. xliii. (1886).] 
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century ac' As compared with the Mesha' alphabet, notable 
varieties in the forms of single letters are : — 





Moab 


Israel 




Moab 


Israel 


M 


< 


f 


& 


•9 


5 


y 


Y 


H 


V 


O 


O 


t 


-r- 




X 


(^ 


e*; 


n 


u 


^ 


P 


? 


1* 



Old seals and other gems, dating, say, from the seventh to the 
fourth century B.C., exhibit identical forms; and the same re- 
mark applies to two fragmentary inscriptions from the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, discovered by M. Clcrmont-Ganneau 
and now deposited in the British Museum. This alphabet i^ 
still found, with slight modifications, upon the Maccabee and 
other Jewish coins; and is known to us in its latest shape as 
the Samaritan alphabet It began, however^ to be disused by 
the Jews even before the commencement of our era, and to be 
supplanted by a modified form of the Palmyrene character, the 
so-called square character, y3*1& 3113, Some of the extant 

inscriptions of this type belong to the century preceding our 
era. For the first three or four centuries after Christ our 
materials, though not abundant, are sufficiently ample for palaeo- 
graphical purposes. 

The third of the Semitic alphabets is the Aramaic, our 
knowledge of which commences with some Assyrian weights, 
which go back as far as the seventh or eighth century before 
our era. There arc also extant some gems and seals of nearly 
the same aga Among the inscriptions may be mentioned that 
recently discovered by Prof. Euting at Taima, clearly belonging 
to the Persian period, say from the sixth to the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. A sure mark of antiquity in this, as well as in the 
Phoenician alphabet, is the undulating or wavy form of the 
letters m and sh, as contrasted with the later forms, which 
exhibit a cross-line. In the inscription of Mesha', as well as in 
the Assyrian weights, we find \f^ ^ and vv, which become at a 
later time ^ '^ and ^ fc^. The letter D too in the Moabite 

' [Cf. the facsimUe in the Orienial Series of the Palaeographical Society, Plate 
Ixxxvii. (iS8«). " The inscription... may be ascribed to the reign of Ileiekiah towards 
the year 700 n.c.": cf. 1 KingH xx. 10; 1 Chron. xxxii. 30.] 
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stele and the oldest Aramean seals has the forms ^ f, whereas 
later on it appears as ^ ^ ^ ^ and the like. A peculiarity of 
the Aramean alphabet is that some of the letters have open 
heads, and thus contrast markedly with the closed heads of 
the Phoenician type. These are : — 

Phoea Aram. 

y o o 

To this class belong the Egyptian-Aramaic alphabet, the Na- 
bathcan (including the Sinaitic inscriptions), and the Syriac 
EstrangSla with all its more modern developments, comprising 
the Mandaitic on the one hand and the Kufic and Naskhi 
Arabic on the other. The character of the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions is very interesting, as coming nearest to the Jewish square 
character. 

The alphabet used by the southern Semites, though ulti- 
mately sprung from the same stock as the Phoenician and 
Aramean alphabets, must have been separated from them at 
a very remote time, and have run its course under peculiar 
influences. The oldest inscriptions which we possess, whether 
from North or South Arabia, whether Thamiidite (as-§afa)' or 
Himyaritic or Ethiopic, are written, like all other Semitic 
writings, from right to left Others, probably of later date, arc 
written, to use a Greek word, fiovajpo^hov, " as the ox turns in 
ploughing," that is, like some Greek inscriptions, alternately 
from right to left and left to right. Finally the latter course 

' [The inscriptions of os-Safa in the volcanic rpgion S.E. of Damascus were 6Kt 
observed by Graham in 1857. Ten were published by Wetzstein (Raseberkkit Bert 
i8(^) more by De Vogii^ in his Syru CeniraU^ Imcr. Sim, (4" Paris, 1868-77); cf* 
Hal^vy's papers in J, As. 1877, 81, 83. Other inscriptions in the same character 
have been copied by Doughty and Euting in various parts of northern Arabia, especi- 
ally in the region associated with the name of the ancient race of lliamQd (6a/covdifro<); 
hence the name Thamuditic. Euting's inscriptions have been deciphered by D. II. 
Miiller (Dtitkschr, of the Vienna Acad. 1889). Twenty -six characters have been 

determined, and a twenty-seventh probably corresponds to the Arabic ^ "A sign 
for _d probably existed but does not occur in known inscriptions."] 
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prevailed, and the Ethiopian, like the Greek, wrote from left to 
right, even as we do at the present day. 

The Semitic alphabet, as framed by the Semites upon an 
Egyptian model, consisted of twenty-two letters, all consonants, 
which were faithfully retained by the Arameans. The Hebrews 
long subsequently added one to this number, by distinguishing 
W into gf sh and \ff s. The Arabs, who tried to distinguish the 
finer shades of sounds in writing, required no less than six 

additional letters; viz. cl> «i and J9, as lisping modifications 
of CL^ J and ^\ ^ as a modification of ^; and l and c as 
harder forms of ^ and ^. The order of the Syriac alphabet 
was retained by them in the numerical values of the letters, 
(4.b^ i^kC' \z^/ {jMua ^jA(, ^Ja^ )j!b SsxA i but the ordinary 

sequence of the letters was very much altered, chiefly for the 
Siike of bringing similar sounds or similar figures into juxta- 
position, e.g. L^ t:L} i±j, ^ ^ Ln etc. The Ethiopic alphabet 

has two letters fewer than the Arabic, or twenty-six in all, owing 
to the addition of '^ ^ and Q ^ . which it has in common with 

the Arabic, and of two fis, the one of native origin f{ faif^ the 

other borrowed from the Greek, T /^, perhaps originally psa. 
The sequence of the letters differs both from the Hebrew and 

Arabic: Urtrh<'^UJ^ri4>ntiiAn©0HPJ?im/^8ed:T. 
From what I have just said you will see that I do not 

regard the ancient ISemitic alphabets as a()equately representing 
all the sounds of the Semitic languages. My belief is that the 
finer shades of utterance were disregarded, and that one sign 
was in several cases used to represent two cognate sounds. 
I believe that the lisped dentals of the Arabic, tl^ J )^\ and the 
letter ^ (as distinguished from ^ ),. represent sounds of the 
proto-semitic tongue. I also think that the stronger gutturals 
L and c , as distinguished from ^ and ^ , belonged to that 
speech ; and that it probably had three sibilants (besides i 8 and 

^ /), viz. sh (B^), s Off), and i =Df of which last sound I do not 
know the peculiar original nuance. De Lagarde' and others 
think that it was originally ks or ksh^ which was gradually 
softened into sh and then into s, 

> [Lagarilc, 5)'////;<fV/a (GoeUingen, 1877)1 p. >'3'^^-] 
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THE LETTERS OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABET AND THE 

CHANGES THEY UNDERGO. 

We will now proceed to examine the letters of this alphabet 
in detail, and to ascertain, so far as is ix>ssiblc within our present 
narrow limits, what changes they undergo in the different Semitic 
languages, more especially in Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew ; so 
that we may be enabled to compare the words of these lan- 
guages with one another, not by haphazard,. but according to 
certain fixed rules. For this purpose it will be best to arrange 
the letters in groups, according to the vocal oi^ns with which 
they are pronounced. 

L We commence then with the gutturals, which are in 
Syriac and Hebrew four in number, Mt il« Hi and y. In Arabic 
and Ethiopic PI has two representatives^ ^ ^ and -^ • ; whilst 

in Arabic y has two representatives, ^and c. Most scholars 

regard the sounds of ^ and c as a later development in Arabic 

and Ethiopic; but with this view I am not disposed to agree. 
I believe, on the contrary, that these differences of sound existed 
from the earliest times, but that the inventors of the Semitic 
alphabet were not careful to distinguish in writing what seemed 
to them to be merely different shades of the same sound. That 

the Hebrew possessed the sound of c seems certain from the 
fact that the LXX. expresses ^ by 7 (i.e. gA) in several proper 
names; e.g. fWJ^^ Taf^ ij^; iTTbg, Po/wlppa; 1JX, Z6yopa 

and Xffydp, u- Further, Xo8oXXo7tf/Ao/> « *tbjPTT3, corres- 
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ponding with an Elamitic Kudur-Ldgamar (a name formed 
like Kudur-Mabng and Kudur-nahundi or Kudur-nankundi)\ 
and Taltai for TT*y, Genesis iv. i8, where the Massoretic 
text has (probably incorrectly) Tl*y. On the contrary, e 

is indicated in Greek merely by the spiritus asper^ and even 
more frequently the spiritus lenis^ with a vowel; or in the 
middle and at the end of a word by a vowel alone ; as *HX/, 

^Sj;; 'Ei8pa409, ^^5^; 'A^XiJ/r, pbfiy; XviLtAv, [^ypB?; OopaaJ, 

r^nS; Fekfiovt, ^^73. It is not so easy to prove the exist- 

ence of ^ as distinct from ^ in Hebrew, because the Greeks 

had no precise equivalent for cither sound, and expressed them 
by «c, X ^^^ ^hc soft breathing indifferently. Thus the name 

of the river ^'Sm is in one place Xa/Sfipa^, ^^1^1 9 and in 
another ^Affwpa^ \^AI36ppa^, etc.]; 1*10, {^\^f becomes Xappap 



and Kdpptu; flDfi is transliterated by wwr)(a and t^aaitc^ ,^u^1« 

However, the comparison of the cognate languages, particularly 
Arabic and Assyrian, makes it exceedingly probable that the 

distinction of ^ and ^ once existed in Hebrew and Aramaic. 
Compare y^tl biftd, Jjl^i with 75^ ^^ wickedly^ Jj^ be cor- 



^^ ^ 



rupied^ ufisoundf mad; ^fih dig, jk^^ with ISn be astiamed. 



bashful, Ji^\ 7fn profafie, desecrate, J^, J^, J1U-, with 7pn 



• 1 



bore, wound, J^ 

I. Of these gutturals M is the weakest, indicating nothing 
more than that very slight, almost imperceptible, movement of 
the vocal organs, which the Greeks represent in writing, though 
only at the beginning of a word, by the spiritus lenis. The 
Arabs have a special sign for it, viz. the hamza, x, which they 

' [For the evidence to a similar effect from the Assyrian see p. 50, infra ; also 
Delitxach, ProUgonuna eines neuen hebr&isch-aratn. WSrterbuihs turn A T, (Leipc. t88() 

P- '73*^1 
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write either with or without U according to circumstances: 

\\ \jS'^ t. This sign is nothing but the letter &^ written small, 

to show that the a/i/ is to be pronounced somewhat like an ^; 
which is also indicated by the name Aatnsa, i.e. ** compression/' 
viz. of the upper part of the windpipe. In this way the Arabs 

readily distinguish the consonant 1 from the long vowel ( a, of 

which more hereafter. The only thing resembling the /lamza in 
the Hebrew system of punctuation is the single point which 
appears in our Uiblcs in a very few cases, and is treated of in 

our Grammars under the head of Mappik \ c.g. ^^!1M Gen. xliii. 

26, Ezra viii. 18; ^"^ Lev. xxiii. I7 ; ^1 K7 Job xxxiii. 21 : 
but in some MSS., e.g. the codex Reuchlin, it is quite common. 

K K £LS a consonant, may be found in Arabic and Hebrew 
at the beginning or the end of a syllable, and that either at 

s 

the beginning, middle or end of a word : \_p\ ^^ ^l; JL>, JULm^; 

c c c 

»j-*, *^, "•^; i^l[9 (jy-|;> i-^i, J^. Compare in Hebrew, 

nOK, ^SK, (DK; W, nWo, HNT; and with Jjjt' such 
cases as ^HH^ Prov. xv. 9 (where others read ariitM; TDK^l 
Gen. xlvi. 29 ; DtS^M Hosea xtii. i : DK^KTl Hosea xiv. i ; 

• • • . . • 

rivfiMfi Jerem. ii. 31. — At the beginning of a syllabic in the 
middle of a word, if the preceding consonant have no vowel, 

\ is apt to be elided in Arabic, and its vowel tran.sferred to the 

preceding consonant; e.g. c)l« t9iaFak*^ becomes cXl« nialak\ 

^\jl ('T'*'?!) b^ow^cs ^jj\ JUySi becomes JLo-l. Compare 
in Hebrew "aNSa, but PiaNSfi for PI^kSD; ^flNnp'? for 

''T^Xyh\ Sttofc' for SkO^, and that for '?KOfc', jul. This 

is still more common in Aramaic; e.g. loflSo for )o)lSo, and 
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9 9* •# « 



with entire disappearance of the H, \hna> for )]]SfifiD. — At the 

end of a syllable in the middle of a word ) is very apt to pass 
into a vowel-lcttcr, and to be brought into conformity with 

c 

S 9^ ^ 

the preceding vowel. Thus ^. mV* becomes ^j rds\ 
i^ J d/tflf* becomes c^J dhtb ; JL* su'l^ becomes J.^ sAL 



S C 5C^ 



The usual spelling v-^Jy Jy*" ^^ ^ compromise in writing 

^ CO 

between the ancient and the modern forms (c^Ij, JL* : v__-it?j 



J^). Hebrew, Syriac, and Assyrian, took nearly the same 
course. An original K^K^ first became \&VC\ rdsh in Hebrew, 

as in the actual plural D^C^K*^ and then tS^V^I rdsh. We should 

have expected this form to be written B^l, but here the spelling 
has lagged behind the pronunciation, and the K remains as a 



89^ 



vestige of the original form. So also ^J^ ^ifei*if**7, "sheep," 
Hebrew originally }MY, then JMY, and finally }tiX ^dn. The 
corresponding Aramaic forms are B'H, ^-^■-»', for B^T and W 

^9 for (ihiin. In Assyrian I find cited such forms as risku or 
rfshn, ^cnu or sinn, — Initial « is often dropped at the beginning 
of words, when pronounced with a short vowel ; e.g. ^)H3 for 

Wn3«; TTj, r**, for h-1 (Heb. TTIH, TlTK); ^f for B>3« 

(Assyr. nlshti) ; liMal - iriK; fi^H- - nniTK; liJ^ - nfrW, but 



.»^ • •• ' • ^ - # f 



plur. Kdj^l; , i »i l kinsman^ from p^l HH. Similarly in vul- 

gar Arabic, «>£L for j^\ , J^ for J^< , •x>. for •x>.t . Per conira^ 
an initial « with its vowel may be merely prosthetic, to lighten 
the pronunciation of an unpleasant combination of consonants, 

especially in foreign words; e.g. J^^TH for f'i*i» i^'?, Sl*1I; 
StorW for '^ten (Eth. ^A/>0:/'«^/»«, -*^1J); ^1, «X/^a; 
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.^J, lixjlo; Vj^i^j, nrorto^i ]Sa^], <ncfii^i I^J- 

aroXi; ; J^k^U 0TdXa9. — At the end of a word this weak guttural 
is exceedingly apt to disappear altogether, particularly after 

a diphthong or a long vowel. Hence >^ sau*'^ is vulgarly pro- 
nounced sau _, Heb. K){7; «^ shai^'^ is vulgarly pronounced 



b -^ 



^shaix compare in Heb. «J|, ^|, constr. N^|, ^|; KbH, with 
suff. tetbn. In some of these cases, assimilation of the M to 
the previous sound formed the intermediate stage. For example, 

5 

?^j nabt^ became first ^J nabiyun^, and then ndbi^ ^J. 
Hence, whilst the Hebrew holds fast M^^j (though with silent K)» 
pi. D^K^DJ. the Aramaic emphatic is K*!iy lini with double 

* •••9 • v**'z" 

^, for MM^Il^y 1h-^J- When preceded by a short vowel, the 
consonant ^lif is usually vocalised after the loss of its own 

proper vowel; e.g. ^ KOb; Ju, «?$; )U, |lSo; ly, «Tj3, 

li^. — In Aramaic indeed M rarely appears as a substantial 
consonant, and in all possible cases throws back its vowel on 
a preceding letter, which is either vowelleto or has a very short 

vowel; as V^ for iVo, nXD, iL\ ^U for ^, W, JL; 

^k)l for ^M ; ^Ul for ^U). In the middle of a word 
it may preserve its consonant power, especially when originally 

doubled, as ^l« ; but at the end of a word forms like \i^t r1^, 
are very rare. In some cases assimilation takes place, especially 

in the EttaPal of the verb, as ^[^21\ for ioU»Vl , n i S?71 

for > n i \U1. Similarly r^'ZZj, ska\\ /^l, ^\\ ^11] 
(from *k»j1). 

* [Apf«renUy a loanword fxom Uie Hebrew, through the Arunaic, in whidi the 
JkamMa was already loet: Noldeke, Ciuk. dtt Qordns^ p. i ; Guidi, Std4^ p. 36; 
Fritnkel, Fremdufw,^ p. 131.] 
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H Is prone to interchange with n, particularly at the begin- 
ning of a word. Arabic and Aramaic have frequently M, where 

Hebrew has ri; e.g. I = fl; ^], J = jTl, nyi; ([but conversely] 
Y'T for Y*<); CUI « 1|Bn (where Syriac also >•«"); JiSU 



^^4^1 = S^TI; -MK. ^1 in passives and reflexives = -nfl. 

In Arabic, especially in the vulgar dialects, ) may interchange 
with J, as j^<^ for a>.U J^I^ for J^U wiiAf for ^^^jU wUf for 

«— ftJ'j U^'ij ''^^ (jw'li? tarwls, "introductory formula," for 

^jiJjJj and the verb ^jmijj^ for ^j. Very rarely does it inter- 
change with ^ ^, as in yasir for^juU malydn for ^1L« Parallels 



to this latter permutation in Syriac are %^ ^i = h7H , vliJt ; 

2. n does not require much remark after what has just 
been said of its interchange with «. — Occasionally it inter- 
changes even in the ancient languages with fl, as VlH bciw dawn, 

}rjJ pm (with n) v?S^ Also with 1; e.g. 113 'and Tl3 be 

bright^ shine^ bum ; \ff\2 and la\^^ be ashamed) |^n and «^cn)y 
rfin\ *11T and j^j; [perhaps also] p3 and p3, whence jHS and 

^012. — On a substitution of H for a primitive initial tS^, I shall 
say something when we come to that letter. 

3. Hebrew and Syriac h we ought properly to distinguish, 
according to the Arabic and Assyrian, into ^ and ^; as {S^IH 

a$t, plough, ii-M, Ktjy^\ B^*1H be deaf and dumb, w»m^^ u«^- 

—In the Aramean dialects there is a strong inclination to 
weaken its sound to that of H- Only the modern Syriac of 
Urumiah exhibits the contrary tendency, and uses the rougher 
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sound of ^ in all cases, going so far indeed as to harden «^cn} 

into t-^-M^ rikhit, 

•• 

In old Arabic ^ interchanged dialectically with ^ and ^ with 
c ; e.g. ^>. and ^J^; ^»ficG and m \ jj^ protector, gttard, and 
j^ii, . In the modem Arabic of Egypt, the substitution of . for ^ 

seems to be common, when the ^ is immediately followed by 
another I consonant; as semil^t » y^^^^ji^o^^ mahsare » ?^ halvih 

paring, for example, !l)p ^ hungry^ ^^r^j desire, co2*et, with C^fl: 



^ -»-*» 



& hungry \ yi^ ^'A ^^» tf-** ^^* fi-flir: ; DbTl i/yV/r^, oppress, 

ill use, ^ji^^o^ be firm, strong, brave, with O^*^ : oppress, an inter- 

mediate link being |*toh, j^toH, oppressor. 

Occasionally too H corresponds to ^-sounds ; c.g. ^HfiS^ bribe, 

\\*j^, ^\ ci^fl^ search, B^j33; iR4: fc jA?r/, nxjj; iJfat: 

and 4»£^: nm/, c^ij (as well as c^j^, c^J^» i,Ja»). 

4. Hebrew and Syriac y ordinarily represents Arabic ^and 

j,; as j^, iLl, ^; »0B^, ^, ^; but '^, jl; 

D*?!? ^<»«/*, Ivi i Ns , JU; any ««wiv. vj^e; D'any w/awj, 

|Ao»^, c->^ [Populus Euphratica]; y^ ravett, (oio^, c-i<^. 
— Possible relations with Fl (r r) ' Yi^yt already indicated. — It 
is sometimes weakened into K, as in ^ijjtTlt) abhorring (Amos 
vi. 8), compared with the ordinary form Il^np; and even passed 

over entirely, as in ^3 pt^ythee, for *y3^ Syr. osno» 73 for 
7^21. This tendency gains ground to an enormous extent in 
the Aramean dialects, where we find such forms as (O^ for 
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KW4t3y and in the Punic or later Phoenician of Africa, where 
we find y for "l^* w{H?df as y\ff DBHHrt (inscr. of Tu^a), 

confirmed by S. Augustine on Ps. cxxiii. — Of the Aramaic 

substitution of y for Arabic ^y Hebrew V» I shall speak here- 
after. 

It would appear from this short survey of the gutturals, that 
they were exceedingly apt in the younger Semitic dialects to 
be confused with one another, and to disappear altogether. 
In Ethiopic MSS. there is usually no distinction observed between 
Uffhy'hton the one side and Ai 0> on the other; modern Amharic 

pronounces them all as A at the beginning of a word, and slurs 
them over in the middle or at the end. Similar is the case of 
the Samaritan. In modern Syriac en is very feeble, and ^ 
scarcely heard at all; and in Mandaitic there is absolutely no dis- 
tinction between M, y, on the one hand and Hi hy on the other. 
The Talmud too writes {if for y and n for M in not a few words ; 

e.g. 'H (with following dagheslt) for 79; K3K (not K3K) wood, 
for nay, ]^, h^\ Sm for '^Ty, ^S^sinn\ «j53« = jll nick\ 
«a"j« wiUinv, D*any, ^^l^ wSa^W sieve, ILd^L, jC*|c {cribrnm, 
€ribeUHm^)\ mn one anotlter, l?r^: WbWb sieve, IA^clmIo, 



*9 Kf a 



It is related that the Babylonian rabbi Haiya was held 
guilty of blasphemy for pronouncing, in Isaiah viii. 17, ^Jl^2Kl 

with n instead of *n*3n with M (VJB TftDsn 7\\r(h *n^3ni 

!lpy*_n*30)\ In Assyrian there is obviously no difference in 

sound between K T\ and y, nor any way of distinguishing them 
from one another in writing; e.g. ilu^ "god," is/ialtl, "they 
asked," mnsa'u, "exit"; Idabu, "flame," tfdmtu, "sea," ddm, 
"eternity," ndm^ "river"; itszu, "strong," sim or zirti, "seed," 

iskmi, " he heard," rimu, " thunder." Neither has c any distinct 
sound or representative, as uzdlu, "gazelle," dribu, "raven." 

' [Laganle, Armtnische Sttniien, p. 65, Na 976 ; but see also FrHnkel, Aram. 
Frtnutww, im Arab, (Leiden 1886), p. 91.] 
* [Tff. Meg, i^K] 

W. L. 4 
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n^ has likewise sunk to the same level, e.g. rdimu, "loving," 
remu, "grace," imiru or imiru, "ass," apu, "I opened," ruJku, 
''distant, remote." But M^ has preserved its sound and is 
represented by a special sign ; e.g. ikitu, " sin," iAamiUi, " five," 
okAu, "brother," amkhas, "I destroyed," "defeated," arkhu, 
" month." In this case the comparison of the Assyrian may 
be important for Hebrew lexicography, as shewing us the dis- 
tinction between nf^ and H^ in this language. E.g.y as Friedrich 

Delitzsch has pointed out in his little book T/ie Hebrew Lan- 
guage vievfed in tlie Light of Assyrian Research [London 1883], 



• -*-» 



nnfi ,^9 to opcfi, Assyr. iptl, ''he opened," is quite diflcrcnt 
from nVlfi carvings engravings Assyr. iptakh, " he carved." So 

too n?23> r^> sailor^ is in Assyr. maUikhu or malUikhu (with j-)) 
and has nothing to do with ,^i3l«> 11723 "salt." It is said to be 

a word borrowed from the Accadian. 

II. Advancing from the gutturals, we next encounter, in 
the order of the organs of speech, the so-called palatals, 3i ^i p. 

These interchange freely with one another in the different dia- 
lects. E.g., in Hebrew itself the radicals jU and p3 ; ^D and 



rf» -*» ^ 



*UD, also Syriac i-\^^. and i^^ifiD- further nn3 and «x^i>.; 

ny|, ll^and lio; nj3B^ ahnond tree, K'lJB^, ^4s^; ^j5 

truth, \LM(xa^ but Mand. U^oo; T^^ archer. \k^\ Wfi 

and cJ^dOi. In Mandaitic the interchange of p with \ is very 
frequent, under the influence of a neighbouring •-£ or « ; as 

Mt9^MJI [g»if^ = 16* ^ sumt/ur, and so in the radicals 7t9JI> tSA> 
biS, for SeSp. |t3j3. bj3b; BjXi dreaJk off {a branch) = B|5Cp (comp. 
nfiXp in Joel L 7 : nfiXf/? ^WWl^ nSB^ 'ifiS Db). More rarely 

tt|: ' tt|: • 'T": t-:»:-t ^ 



*'•-» 



does Ji exchange with i; e.g. ^, y3j» ^&£ii and «^^^^J; Sl^, 
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^*rl^» and ^ji, be angry \ ajlU- and ixU^ ouicry; cJ«x>. and 



^ ^ ^ 



isi (dial), r^tt/\ 

I. 3 is hard in Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian, an^ Ethiopia, 
like our g in gtf, give, get; in Arabic its sound varies, for the 
Syrians pronounce it soft, like g in gem, whereas in Egypt and 

parts of Arabia the hard sound is retained, Jjl»-» i^TJ' '^^^ 

Hebrew and Aramcan, however, modified its sound, when im- 
mec|iately preceded by a vowel (however slight), into one much 
resembling that of the Greek 7 between two strong vowels, 

as 0700099 or the Arabic c , Indeed, when writing Arabic with 
Hebrew letters, the Jews generally use 3 to represent e. Modem 
Syriac gives unaspirated t^the sound of dy or / in a few roots, 

such as G^-u dy&niu or jdniu /%aJL^\ " steal, carry off" ; M2^^^>9^ 

dyUmla or jiimla, ** cameL" In a very few cases the Arabic 
soft g has been still further softened into sA ; e.g., in Egypt the 

word wishsh, "face," apparently » d^j. Similarly the old 



• ^c 



grammarian al-G'awallkl mentions JLfiJ as a faulty pronunciation 



m^ C o* 



^ ^ C "^ 



of JlflcGy "it chews the cudV 

2. ^ is also hard in Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian, Arabic 

. -*» -*» rf» 

and Ethiopic, like our ^, as !ir)2l, *^r^f S-^« '^^e Hebrew 
and Aramaic modify its sound, after a vowel, into one closely 

resembling that of the Arabic ^, as 3k!)\ «9oAaJ (but Arabic 

j). Hence, when a Jew writes Arabic with Hebrew letters, 
he uses 5 for ^. — In modem Syriac unaspirated ^ 3 is said to 

have the sound of ty or ch, e^^., ln\n iyalbd or chMd ; InNV) 
malty d or makha\ \£ih tyappd or chafpd. — In modem Arabic 

' [These last seem to be loan-words, Fri&nkel, p. ssy.] 

' [Uvn da hettiictts viatttseSt p. 145, in Morgmi, Forsckungen, Lelps. 1875.] 

4—3 
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(S/ is also softened dialectically into a sound like that of ts or 
tsh, sometimes ofdfor^; as 4^\^ i^dtid or fd^i, ^^^ /taj^pi, 
^ya gdmiL — In some Amharic words the old Ethiopic k has been 
aspirated, kh^ and finally becomes h^ ^%. hdna^ " to become/' for 

s 

kona, ^\ hfibl, "all/' for kwfllu, J^. Perhaps this may help 

us to connect such a form as Ar. bU tyd, with Eth. yxjfi ktyd, 

3. p in the older dialects is a ^ pronounced far back in 
the mouth, or rather, deep in the throat. In our English alpha- 
bet its lineal representative is q. In some Arabic dialects it 



^*^ 



takes the sound of dsh or ds^ sometimes of char I \ e.g. AH dshibU 



"C 



or dzibU^ «^r^y dzarib, Jj^ ^€Ldzll^ jj\j iSid^ dj^ stria. But 

*" «r ^ 

its ordinary sound, throughout Arabia and Africa, is that of a 
hard g. This too is common in the modern forms of Ethiopic, 

whence Magdald for Makdald, <^Jif\\ , tagdbbala for ta^dbbala. 
In parts of Syria and Egypt, on the other hand, as well as in 

Amharic, p is apt to be converted into Ml. A Syrian Christian 

says W/, *dul, for i,^^, Jy ^ ' ^^^ ^ native of Shoa pronounces 
ta'dbbala instead of tagdbbala or takdbbala. The Egyptian rail- 
way station Zagazig is written ^Jjjlij Zakdzik^ pronounced 

either Zagdslg or ZtiisV', the word ^a^iki |Jji». becomes 
htiti. 

III. We next come to the dentals H, Hi b, which are 
common to all the old languages : e.g. 



s 



c-o, Jf^-fl: Ass. dubbu, !l'=l, 


l£>?; 


J^, AJ?*: Ass. idu (power), T, 


r; Vj; 


^, trht: nnft, 






f 
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jX, a\(\'. ^, tt^; 

^ ■- »♦. 

jJm*., •VyA: Ass. ii/tti. «bn, 14". 
Of these, Ji and b interchange freely, as /ttp, ^^4^, but 

jji, +tA:; r«T5 and 4*^; ipB'p and 1'2l.Q£); ^, ]U, 
and PlJ^ri, rarely IT]^; l^bfl, »^4**, , ^ ui^ , and Win. In 

modern Syriac xL^ for A^. ^ often interchanges with D, as 
in the Hebrew radicals 1Vl and TH, Arabic jo and jIj; hh 

and Jjj; in Mandaitic MBTtO, "shoulder," for laAo, ^nS, 
«jl^; «jTI^B^, "silence," \c^tl\ and even aKTD, as well as 
3t<n3i >sAo. More rarely does "7 interchange with b, as rO"^ 

and ]o2; nbM, ^1, and Ui^oi or U^oi, Mand. MbMbK; 
•Wlb, "height, mountain," Sam. -^v, Eth. Jf'flC: ; p?^, 

«Qo;, ^i> and ^j^% ([\{\^\\ Of a possible interchange of T\ 

with ^ , 1 shall have something to say when we come to speak 

of the persons of the perfect in the verb. As another instance 
I may mention the substitution of k for / in some modern 

Syriac forms of the verb IZ], "to come," e.g., particip. Vli) and 

Ui) {tyla, ityd\ for \J^ and U^] ; imper. ]lo [fyS) for X^L (12). 

Of these three letters ^ and T\ undergo a slight modification 
in Hebrew and Aramaic, when immediately preceded by a 
vowel. In this position they receive a sound nearly approxi- 
mating to th in iliat and thittk respectively ; whence the Jews 
in writing Arabic use ^ for J and f\ for ^a^. E.g. p5"'f, D?*]* ; 
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^^9 ny^!« '^^ '^^^ ^^ ^^^ aspirated letters is usually to 

disappear gradually, especially when they stand l>etween two 
vowels or at the end of a word. Final d is almost lost to the 
ear in a Spanish word like disdad, whilst in the Italian civiid 
it is gone even to the eye. So in French there is no trace of 
a ^ in ^e^ but the comparison of the Spanish espada and Italian 
spada reveals at once the history of the word. Similarly in the 
Semitic languages the final T\ of the feminine gender in the 



c ^^^ 



noun and verb disappeared. The Arabic oJuS became in 
Hebrew iTTClp ; the Ethiopic 'Yf^\ gannat^ was written in Arabic 

ij^ gannat^^ and vulgarly pronounced first gannat, then gamtali^ 

« f F 

and finally gamta^ jamta^ exactly the Hebrew MID^ Syriac pL^. 
This has gone much farther in the Aramaic dialects than in 
Arabic and Hebrew. E.g. in Syriac, onN^o for /nn\V>^ ttSyii\ 
dJ for /u^l; ^oi, IJoi, -So, Uso, for H KTI, KTI KH, 

n KO, ton KO; U-*l for KTt »K. In the Talmud. *a for fl'S; 
^Mfl for jnn (with the additional loss of the final i/, as in ^^ for 
pa %an for pVn). fem. Hn for KTH; *«0 for pT HO; and the 
like. In modem Syriac this aspirated / and d disappear regu- 
larly between two vowels: loo'iN^ for Von\^; ]i fti>< for 
» •• •••• 

]Ai ft»i; susawd*i /Vofnom^ for susawathi (old Syr. lZaa>da>^; 
— ^7 //j*|- 30, for •-»A!L2.; «.j^} ^lyf, ''mine," not for ^.k^;, 

as in old Syriac, but for the Talmudic H**^ (from 1^\; U-i^ 

{ydne) " I know him," for CUA^ ^oiik ]j| ^,Ij. ]oaxI P'" igno- 
rance," for l?n 1 s, ■ P. Hence the fem. pron. Ijoi (old Syr. Ijoi) 

becomes first loi)', and finally |, with which compare the Tal- 
mudic KH above. I should remark that where H and T\ are 

T 

retained in modern Syriac of Urumiah, their sound is hard, and 
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very little difference is perceptible between them, particularly 
at the end of words. For instance, the particle bit^ which forms 

the future tense (^l^ ^) is a contraction for } l^o^ but 
Usually written Ap; the imperative of ^^^ " to do," is written 
and pronounced ZorS vui^ for ?6nS; ^o-a^; ^'^^-^ ^^ P^^* 



nounccd nearly as minnii tshd\ the old Syriac ^»So} oijlaj is 

pronounced and actually written ti^} Aj M.-rLastly, I may 

mention that the hard 1" and Si of the ancient Ethiopic are 
changed in Amharic, in certain cases [where ^ or i follows], into 
ty or c&, and dy ox j\ c.g., in the 3rd pers. sing. fem. perf. of the 

verb nabarach "she was" (for \{[l^\ nabarat "she sat," compare 
Spanish ser^ for sttr^ sedere) ; tfj for TsJ?*; M " hand," walldj for 

0AJ5: walladi " father." 

Thus far I have spoken chiefly of the pure *lf Hi b, which 
remain unchanged in all the old Semitic languages, and undergo 
comparatively slight alterations in the modern dialects, such 
changes depending mainly upon the aspiration of these letters 
in the older forms. Now, however, I must touch upon another 
set of modified dentals, which undergo in the old languages 
themselves a regular series of permutations. 

Besides the simple dentals cD /, j ^, t ^ the old Arabic 
possesses a series of aspirated or lisped dentals, cl> ^K 3 ^> 
b (h. These formed, I have no doubt, part of the protosemitic 
stock of sounds, which has been preserved in Arabic alone. In 
the other Semitic languages they underwent various modifica- 
tions. 

The Aramcans, as a rule, dropped the difficult lisped sound 



^•^ 



altogether, and fell back upon tlie simple dental ; e.g. jM breaks 
»^=^; Ktif>- plough, U**i ^j, s»^Si}i ii\, r»*lJyJLb, f^^'^ 



^^ X 



^J^ , 1^ , The other Semites took a different course, modifying 
the lisped letter into a sibilant In Phoenician and Hebrew 
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Cj became sh^ in Ethiopic and Assyrian i\ 5^\ e.g. jy, lte^» 
fiC: Ass. xwr; JSJ, bjJB', rtt^. (Awi^ w/), Ass. isktU (hang up, 
weigh); ^j} ^(dr/if, D*^, fi^: Ass. jfiww; cj^, B'^H, rtvJrt: ; 



#-'-' 



^> rt^C: {abundant crop). Similarly i became in all these 

5 C SCI 

languages z\ e.g. ^j, PliJ, 'H-flrh: Ass. ;b^*w (for jeriMtt); ^jU 

IJK, AH^: Ass. umu\ j^l, flTIK, AiH:: Finally, b appears in 
the other languages as If, j; e.g. JUU?* TiiSVi^ ffA^: Ass. 

ftfA»i#, "dark"; Jb, 75f, /f/W^: Ass. fiT/Sw and falulu\ yfe, 



yx^ 



ff4;C: n^?, Ass. ^upru\Jaj, IM, iJ^:- Of course, as every 
rule lias its exceptions, these series are occasionally liable to 

disturbances. For instance ^LU cucumber, ^^fijfy'i D^Mtlp, 
Ass. ^trxf, ought by rule to be in Aramaic K^np; but the actual 
form is K^bp, ]i fro, the proximity of p having hardened the /. 

Of the Aramaic dialects some have advanced to the Hebrew 
stage, at least in sporadic instances. In the great inscription of 
Taima, for example, we find ^T for Hi {T and its fem. KT for p 
and K^; and the same forms occur in the Egyptian Aramaic 
inscriptions and papyrL In Mandaitic there are not only pro- 
nominal and adverbial forms of this kind, as pKil, fem. KTKh 

(but Un«n Ms is, and occasionally tnta) ; ^WrKH = yJ^^cn 
then ; prKH, as well as jn^Kil, hawf but also a few other words, 
as «nDNT or Nian, niaU, «*3MT or N^^T, offering (but VCyUCi 
offerer, ttnUlMD altar), MDp^T beard, and very strangely nSvI as 
well as KTpn, palm tree, and MDT as well as VOS^, blood, 

^ [Of the two fonns of s which are distinguished in Assyrian writing, though they 
seem to have ultimately come to be pronounced alike, the one which corresponds to 

\±j = ^ is that which Schrader and Delitxsch represent by i, while Sayce and other 
luigUsh scholars render it by simple i. See below, p. 58.] 
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Among the modem dialects the Arabic alone calls for notice. 
Generally speaking, it has adopted the same course as the old 
Aramaic, i.e. it retrogrades by changing the lisped into the 

simple dental ; e.g. ^y tar, '* ox," ^ ketir, ^^\ itnin, c^Uex& 
"beggar." More rarely it advances the /// to a sibilant, J, as 

sibit = i^s^, bdhis = li^l; (argue, dispute), khabbds « e. 



(scoundrel). The word k±_ gf i>f^ in the sense of narrative^ story. 



is pronounced in Egypt liadlt, but in the sense of " religious 
tradition," hadU. Even in ancient Arabic we occasionally find 



XXX XXX XX ^ ^ 



t for /A, as in ^ = ^' ^^ repent^ = SjLJ return. Similarly 
lisped t> seems to become in modern Arabic either d or s; 

* O^ # XX s ^t 

e^. dib ^ i^J, da/tab « i..^.^, addn » ^Q, Afir^ and iisb 



X 
tf C 50 SO SOX 

Cr'Jk^f xm » ^f , stir a ^j (recitation), ^ai»^ » Ur^o* In 



#0 X 



like manner fe is pronounced either (^ (^) or j?, e.g. Wm » fiac, 

«* xO ^ SC'*' SO«* XXX 

X 

IV. The sibilants next engage our attention, viz. T> D> V 
(B^, fcf), and f. 

X -"• 

I. Pure jer T runs through all the Semitic languages, as (. :, 
IHT, ^5]^ Ass. -BTi^ or ztru, •'seed**; jc, 6HH: ly, lia:^, Ass. 

X 

MUfiiy "strong." But Eth. H» Heb. T» stnd Ass. j?, often corres- 

3 c 

pond, as we have seen above, to Arab. J and Aram. } ; as i^i, 

X 

1 [In this sense and form the word is ft loanword from the Aramaic ^oZy 
see FrKnkel, Leknww. p. 83.] 

* [The distinctive sound of lo is preserved in some parts of the HijiU.] 
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Not unfrequently T interchanges with V and D; ^S* f?V, 

M> J^V; ^h v^' J^' TO ^«; >' "Tvy, ^'V?. »^i 



^ X *• ^x <• 



and All vulg. Arabic ifghaiyar and ^gliaiyar (jj^\ ji*^- 

2. The Aramaic possesses two x-sounds, «co j and •-• sh, to 

which correspond Arabic ^j^s and »lsh, Ethiopic A and U)i 
which latter are, however, confounded in modern times. The 
Hebrew has also D = «CO, but splits •-• into ^ sh and \ff s, the 
latter of which approximates to D, and is often confounded with 

it; e.g. 1^3 and D»3: bffl and Dfin-. niSab for ro*73D 
in Eccl. i. 17. Hence, by a further confusion of sounds, the 
Ephraimite TwSSi for TwSti^ (intermediate stage, TwSlff). 

The Assyrian appears also to have had two ^-sounds, though 
Assyriologists seem to differ on the question of their pronuncia- 
tion. Haupt, for example, evidently distinguishes between an 
Assyrian s = Hebrew ^, and an Assyrian sh = Hebrew ^, but 
holds that these were gradually confounded, as in Ethiopic, 
so that both came to be s. As for the Assyrian sound cor- 
responding to the Hebrew D, Haupt holds that it was sh. On 
the contrary, Schrader and others seem to maintain that the 
Hebrew D is in Assyrian ^, and that the other letter is sh, i. 
See Schrader's article in the Monatsberichte der Berliner Aka- 
demie, 5 March 1877; Hommcl, Zwci JagduischrifUn Asur- 
bafUbaVs, 1879; and Haupt's"Ucitragezurassyrischcn Lautlehre" 
in the Nachrkhteti der konigL Gesellschaft der Wissensdiaftai zu 
Gottingen, 25 April, 1883, especially p. 107, note 2'. 

^ [la Schnder't tyikem of transcription x is the Assyrian consonant that corresponds 
etymologically to Hebrew D and I that which corresponds to HeUrew {7* Similarly 
Delitxsch, Ass* Gr, p. 106, recognises an Assyrian xs Hebrew D and an I which 

etymologically considered is of threefold nature, viz. s^^^^t ^\ J^,=^, ^^\ 

m 

/g={!^f it. In many English books on the other hand, e.g. in those of Sayce. 

Schrader's i is written s, while his x is i. Prof. Wright abstains, it will be observed, 
from expressing any opinion of his own on the controverted question of the pronuncia- 
tion of the sibilants, and his MS. presents variations which shew that he had not come 
to a final decision as to the best way of transcribing them. See above, p. 15, 1. 19 
where i in sarap is the consonant which Schrader and Delitxsch represent by I, and 
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Asa rule, .CDs^jMsrt^sD; as 



XXX 



r^ Jk«- rtlJf: ISO 

»tt) r^ Tsflii 'TDK 

but there are exceptions [perhaps merely graphical], as 

loAtt V?P [*<>«• Vlb] but ?UA, i^. 

• X 

Hebrew fe^, as a general rule, corresponds to Arabic ^ ; and 
vice versd, Arabic ^ju corresponds to Hebrew B^. The Aramaic 
follows the Hebrew, writing of course *C0 for t^, E.g. 

(i) yafcf ^iLsD isl 

" - T t •. 



X X 



^ o)a> (^U Uin: Assyr. i;^« (grey-haired) 



(Uii^ Vm> 



X 



X 

5 X 



TTb V^^ •^j -ft 



X 

5 Ox 



fcny ]fl>|Jk , ix „ i>x«r, eriu 



» » 



t;^ 



X X 



T T 

r, r x^x 

y^^ ^ ^ iVf16: 



• » S X 



8te> ]a» jU 



timiUrly p. 56, 1. 9 sqq., whereu on p. 14, L 93 I is used In Schreder'i sense. 
Elsewhere he writes s with sh above it, bat on the whole he seems finally to have 
inclined to use s in Schrader's sense whenever it was desirable to indicate a distinction 
between the two forms of the sibilant. For the sake of uniformity this mode of 
transcription wilt be adopted in the following pages, without reference to variations in 
the MS., which would doubtless have been removed had Prof. Wright lived to see 
his work through the press.] 
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c 



These rules are not, however, invariably observed. E.g. 

• tr ^ if ^ • Ox 

1 /b^ <^oNn> but [as a loanword] ^A - (not ^jAj^) 

{{^2XS^' i^I^lj* but ^mmcJI) (not <MMOurf, except in some modem 

dialects), Assyrian samht. 

There is another Hebrew B^, which corresponds to an Ara- 
maic L^ Arabic v£>, Ethiopic it, Assyrian s [x], of which I gave 
some examples above. Add : 

U^ CD^ tthn rtvJrt: 



• ? /» ♦ X 



Lr^ itjs^ thn rh£rt: tiaMJl 

• •• • 

{{f and V^, as well as D, may occasionally interchange with 
y, e.g. j5nb, Eth. ujrht: or ^ijufht: , pHX; B^Oh, Moclm, 

Eth. ;h<'^/iJi: (womb), Talm. NYD^n and NX&Vl (fat of the intes- 

■ • • • 

tines), Mand. HTtb'T}; JW>, flW, ^U, ail):; DDj5, ]i^^. 
D (jM is frequently changed into V ^ under the influence of 

O • x^ • 

a following b* and in Arabic of a ^ c j or • ; as JLo » ^^u > 



O ^ Cx 



("young camel," "tent pole"), i^JJiai especially in foreign' 

words with st, as nS&DK or nSuXN. 

▼ • • • ~ • ■ • 

< t * ■ • 

Very curious is the change in Assyrian of i into / before 
a dental ; e.g. a/fur or aifur (Tt)B^), inaitiiu or utaltUu (drink, 
nrWJ'), khamisH or khamilti (five, B^DH), lubuitu or lubultu (dress, 

B^37)« It appears, however, to be thoroughly well established. 

Lastly, it would seem that an initial s may in certain cases 
interchange with T\ K ^nd later with K. This is most obvious in 
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the verbal form ^\lai^ Heb. S^J^fiTl, Ar. Jiu!, Aram. ^\^j; 

and in the pronouns of the 3rd pers., Ass. hi, f. If, pi. Sums, 
f. Una ; in the suffix forms su, Sa^ pi. iunu, Sina. The Himya- 
ritic offers us a suffix form iff, pi. DtS^f as well as Vl, pi. ^*1. 
The other Semitic languages have all the A-form, except the 
modern Mehrl, which has, according to von Maltzan', masc he, 
f. si, pi. //£^, f. sfft ; as suffixes he, U es, pi. hittHy f. senu. Such 

cases as s^jS^^ V'*^* (2iDjb» are very rare, and may either be 

accidental or capable of some other explanation. 

3. Wc have already seen that Y may be weakened into the 
other sibilants \tfi D» T ; and we have also shown that it corres- 
ponds in Ethiopic, Phoenician, Hebrew, and Assyrian, to the 

Arabic ^j which is represented in Aramaic by 19, «^. One or 
two additional examples may not be superfluous. 



9 Ox 



^aV» Assyr. sabUu, ^^ U-^ 

m -^^^^ (!«• 33. 20) ^ ^ ^Q,^ ^ 

\^^^^^ ) travel load carry. 

I now remark that V in Hebrew may correspond 
{a) To Arabic ^, Ethiopic R, Assyrian j, Aramaic ^ ; as 



T 


oU 




isud 


?i 


ya?« 


Sx 


A^niyh! 


f f/M^ (for 


^i 


• T : 




nRA: 




M 




X • X 

• 
• 


, 




oy 



(^) To Arabic ^, Ethiopic 6t Ass)n'ian s, Aramaic Q ; as 

- TT > • 



T T 



' [ZDAfG,, vol. XXV. (1871) p. 100 !V).] 
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dCh: l^il 



so ^ » r 



<<» 



T^ J>j 



^ w 



^ 



MX^ ©6A: tfxf(" he escaped") \L 

part 411 tf ' 



TT 



X o' 



I 

T T 



^j ("satisfied") ]l.i 

T •• • • • K 

If another y follows in the word, then this Aramaic y is 
commonly weakened into « ; e.g. 



so ^ 9 J 

• t 






^Tifiv ^lii jyTwy U.?io| 



X X 



S X 



l^y JLifi Assyr.issu J^N 

There are however some exceptions to this rule; e.g. 

VE)3 4>i3 14^: "to be scattered, flee" ^.^j 

(with R, not 9) 
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pn 









5 o> 



ft ^ Assyr. jinr 



l^an 






5&!/1k» and 






^^^ \ 



3 



• • 



. with ^, not ^* 



lijaJo^ 



9 9 f 



lie»i\V> 



In such cases some of the younger dialects seem to be, as it 
were, faintly conscious of their loss, and strive to make good 
the defect in different ways. Sometimes a p, or the combination 

pM, takes the place of the y ; as in Mp^ for NJ^*^ (Jcrcm. x. 
II), Mand. tOpM for tOj), K'lOKpM for HIb'O. Occasionally 

the same thing happens in the case of a simple J^, as ^p>^Ac» 

1^, Mand. KlfiM, but also KnfiMp^t, and even K^fitUM. 

^ ^ ^ 

At other times a J| appears iipon the scene ; e.g. JUm "to press, 

squeeze," ^^^^e oppressed^vcis\&zA of «4^]; cXacU, Syriac >**a^i 

Talm. *>|^njl» for ^um). This last word, owing to the difficulty 

of its utterance, undergoes some curious modifications. The 
regular Aramaic form is found in Talmudic and Mandaitic, viz. 
^riN (not APel), n^DHS, "I laughed"; but also ^^^1 (^)^ 

and even IIITl. Something similar occurs in Syriac with the 
word l^L^I, i.Jm, whence are formed the secondary radicals 



and %^^V 



1 [This example is however disputed by G. Hoflmann, ZDMG.^ xxxW, 769.] 
' [See however Frinkel, Fttmdww,^ p* 183.] 
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Before going further let us examine by the light of these 
permutations the Hebrew radical *lEnt. You will find that it 
represents no less than four different radicals in Arabic and 
Ethiopic 



• •X 



(i) ^ilJJf "whistle, twitter," ^, whence 

1^^ 1BV, yiU jy-aft » Ass. issur (for iipnr). 



<*• • 



(2) TfiX "turn, return, twine, twist," ^, 6^: whence 
riTBSf " turn, crown or garland." 



<<»«'x 



(3) IW "leap, spring,"^, whence 

nw " he goat," tnw, t>«>i. 

(4) "Ifi5f,ya», whence 

}nB3f "nail,"^, ffiCC: Ass. ////w. lU^. 
Perhaps we may add in Aramaic, by interchange of Y and \ff. 



>» r 



(S) tnW, IfSJi "dawn" = tnBB^ from radical TfiB^. 

■ . ■ • 

V. The labials 3 b and j)/ interchange freely with one 
another ; as also 3 b and m, 

I. * and / : 7n3, Mlr^, Ass. parziUu, Ar. Jj^ yi//^, 

forceps *. 



*'^"* ^ • » 



nnfia, lA-tao, sl^j^* 



ff o 



X ^ 



* r 




Particularly when the letter / M follows; as lAo) or IAs)), 

^ [This last according to Guidi, Sedt^ p. 18, Frankcl, p. 153, is a loanword from 
the Aramaic] 

* [Loanword from the Aramaic according to Frankel, p. 153.] 
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s c 
t • w 



pitch"*; I'iidpotik for 12l[90|J^; ]li^ai for Ij^i^Ql^; even 
when a vowel intervenes, as Mand. JTB for HS, M7V16 for 



>> *» X 



2. d and mt : [rQ, ^;fl^^' 

19?. ,!»^J o' J^j' H^^' ^- 



S-'-^ 5 xy -,» f 



The Arab grammarians mention such cases as Sij for SLt > 

vSiU^I [f for 4«,^lcurft U; and the like. In Himyaritic |3 stands 
for |D, wA^, and p for |£), /r^iw. 

A slight aspiration of 3 ^ and t P modifies these sounds 
into V and/. Hebrew and Aramaic have both sounds, the latter 
after a vowel, and indicate the difference merely by points. 
Arabic and Ethiopic have only b and /; Assyrian only b and /. 
The sound of / is one of extreme difficulty to an Arab. The 

Ethiopic ft p, and T / (or ps) are in native words usually modi- 
fications of an original d, sometimes of an/. 



(i) nasi, n35*; U*^, iSoj; 



^ X 



(a) me, mB»; 



XX <* • 



^ji »^jii; dlJfP: .Wj?: . 

In modern Syriac, I may remark, / is generally hardened 

into/, as ]Yg^\Sn ma^nd for liAllo. The modern Ethiopia 

dialects, on the contrary, such as Tigrifta and Amharic, possess 
the aspirated b, or v. 

In Assyrian an original m passes into aspirated 3, or t^, as 
in argamdnu or argavdnu^ "purple," Heb. {Dd'lMy Aram. jl^'lM; 

surmittii or survinu, " a sort of croress," Aram. NJ^STHS'. HTyHltf. 

Ox 

modem Arabic ^^J^^ ; arakh-iamnu (samnu), " eighth month," 



' [The Arabic is s loanword, Frilnkel p. 151.] 
W. L. 5 
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or iavnu (savnu), Heb. ttB^n^. These two letters, m and r, 
are not distinguished from each other in Assyrian writing. 

The aspirated b and /, that is to say v and / are liable to 
undergo a further change, viz. into w (o, j). Examples of this 

arc comparatively rare in the older dialects ; e.g. !33^3i i^ibor), 
Jj'/, for 3333; loJoJ, li±kio3, HTh^ for lO^n. V^^OTM 

bK^fii ,V^ s but Hiph. «^o|, b^B^I* In some of the modem 

dialects, on the contrary, this change is common. Wc find it, 
for instance, in Amharic, e.g. Mi* I saw, *'man," for iVOT^: saNf'; 
VMl navdra and ?4s n9ra (for navra, naura). But especially 
is it common in modem Syriac, where aspirated d is constantly 

treated as » o, «/, and often wholly disappears ; e.g. )xo| sSpid, 
"time"; ^iriA^^mi, "husband"; Xm^^ di^Ad,** honey" ; P-o]^ 
Hand, "straw"; Uom for I^qoIj, Uiild, "debt"; ]la^ for 

).a.£XLm» i/iOyd, ^'darkness"; «oa^ for tOorL*, sAfiJk, "let alone," 
'* pardon." The same remarks apply to /, in the few cases in 

which it is not hardened into/; e.g. V^oi ndsAd^ for i^-eu; 

• • • 

]Aa^)0} rUshid^ "winnowing shovel," for V^^* 



A curious change in Arabic is that of ^u th into /; eg. 
J, ''then," ^ ; ^y, "garlic," ^^ ; ^J. "interstice" (between the 



tf Cx ix,^ S\^ 



crosshandles of a bucket), ci ; ^jj» ^ji, " stuttering, stam- 
mering"; Jjj, A\ji,"a cloth used as a strainer"; ^LcijJLfiy 



S^i*^ s ^ ^ ^ 



" calamity " ; jfk^ and j/k^, " sweet sap " or " gum " issuing 
from certain plants; cu>jk^, lJj^» "a tomb" (connected with 



K^d "a stook"). Compare the substitution of / in Russian for 
the Greek 6\ e.g. Feodar for Theodore, Afinui for AtAefis, etc. 
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VI. The liquids 7» J> *!• and the letter Jj, interchange freely, 
(i) 7 with i, and vice vers&: ftfTO and B'TO'; nSBv and 



T^y^ii pj» Aramaic pTJ and }T7'i HTO and looiJ; Talmud. 

bpi for K)j3b, K&nJ for KOnf?, *3n for |^n, ,^^Sm. 

(2) S with n, and vice venA: fll&SK, lliojf, JLjU 

mehB', n*?!^, ILL, Ethiopic piur. Mhe^t, M^^ 

(for 1AS«N») ; Mand. tn«t5l«n for l!iV>\7. and Knf?K5 for 
lioio; d^n, Mand. HySkH, but Aram. NV^VI, Te^- 

(3) 3 with "1, and vice versA: "Vl^ and ^L^l; |lbt3 and 
;Sq4; nn? and uoJj. 



XC-' 



(4) 2) with 3; as J*1^23 tribtdum (threshing-machine), ..^y 
(Syriac Vlj «'axe") ; tfnl»V) and vhn^T}}. Especially at the 

S X C 5 C •• 

end of words; e.g. jTia, rtlTia, Arab. (•Lyj\; D*38)3, ^Ja-J, 
Pfi^s; jBn, i^j; tJKf "if/' J, ^j,U So in the pronouns, J^, 

DlWt, but vOAj]; |»-^, D3i DDi ^; ^jh, Bli ^. So in the 
plural terminations of the noun, Arab, y^^^j iji—* Aram. ^r» 

Hcb. |y_; in the dual, Arab. ^JiJL^ ^J^'^ Aram. |)^ , ^-^-i 

Heb. d^ . 

Final Q and | are apt to fall away : — 

(i) In the construct state of nouns dual and plural. 

(2) In the absolute plural of nouns, not only in Talmudic, 
Mandaitic, and modern Syriac, but also in Assyrian, where we 
have such plurals as malkl "kings," ill "gods,"//?^ "bodies"". 

* [Bat Me Jmrn, ofPhiL xiv. if 5.] 

' [Probably from a Persian word mdS9UL\ Ndld. in G. G, A. 1884, p. ims.] 

* [Or alio, according to Haupt and'Delitzich, maikltic.1 

5—2 
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In Hebrew a few cases may perhaps be found, both in the 
plural and dual, but they are doubtfuL 

(3) In the 2nd and 3rd pars, plural imperfect masc and 
fern, of the verb; eg. Arab. ^j\li u ^ I i j>; Heh. 
nTpbiy (A); Syr. ^\ftni, ^\ftni; but in vulgar Arabic, and 

more commonly in Hebrew, I^Uju, ^^^PP^l ^^^ '" Ethiopic, 

^ » '. 

.d^/V : £¥tA : : So also in Assyrian we find the termination 
Unu or um, as well as the shorter u. 

(4) In various other instances. For example, [] in the 2nd 
pers. plural perf. of the verb ; )fT\Pl7C)p compared with QphOD, 

vulg. Arab. IjJJLaJ for ^IlJLi. Again, Talmud. ^KD or Np^ 
for D^; ^yj or ^, fem. ^^ft, for D1p*J. Ui^t); ^D for 

trVta (5^, DjnP, Mand. DKnrD and tnyb)^| in such 
Hebrew words as jVlip and ^ip; ri^B' and rf>*J| for pS^B^, 

jT?*Jl, as proved by the adjectives oVb', *JT|i; etc Much more 
frequently in the later dialects; as Talm, ^3 for pa^ ^IPI for pSfl* 
^.Jlcfl; Wl and ♦MD for pKTl and pTKD; Mand. \h^ytn for 

pnSpi^tn; ^Sm^fiK for ^ pnTKDK ; rrann^i for rra pnrpl 

Initial fi, when pronounced with the shortest vowel, Is liable 
to be dropped in Hebrew and Aramaic, particularly in the 

imperative of verbs p|) ( [ri, B^'l, *^^^i ^^ which more here^ 
after. Initial m too, according to some scholars, is occasionally 
rejected in Hebrew, in the participle Pu^al, HjjT?, IvV; whence 
we can explain the modern Syriac form w^ Ao}q£) as standing 
for wk.^ ]&jf «o{ajfiiSo. 

Lastly, medial 7f i, 1 are exceedingly apt to be assimilated 
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to a following letter; and conversely i and ^ are frequently 
employed, especially in the younger dialects, for the purpose 
of dissimilating the component elements of a double consonant. 

(i) Assimilation: in verbs |"fe; further, l^Snn (lA\nSn), 
lAi^ (\ h\m\m ), tf^^-H(^ (U.y^\^, cp. hhi and hsh^); 

I&Iq^, nSi^i; lii^rtna-)!; nM, ]Ui, for nana; 

rW^K for ne^3«; D*BK for D*fi3«; ^W for ^ft)2l; ^MDM for 

■ ■ • • • , • 

\n^; 12i[Lj&o, I'/fi . gtro, 12£au^. II^ql^ \£j\L (\t\L and 

Vi^f )• Forms like tS'^M (rare pi. D^ti^M, gen. D^B'Jtjt), lA\ai>, 
|l^k.;-Mi are easily explained, the long vowel being merely a 
compensation for the lost doubling. 

(2) Dissimilation: li^^il^ T^M, _^U^; W, JHiO, foi- 
VT., TPi '"Hia for rnO (tribute); Mand. Qtnyb, tnTb, for 

DN^'D, tn»a; Mand. WlWa. pl. H'h'yb. for lAiio, 1Kb 
(interm. lA!mo\; nfe^^ and fifc^DI^, .oamiDSj; HB3, K^nS, 



5 



WnJQo. ^^/. 



VII. The weak letters ^y and ^ w would easily furnish me 
with material for more than one lecture, if I entered into a 
minute account of all their changes and vicissitudes. At present, 
however, I intend to dwell only upon a few points of primary 
importance. 

Initial ^.y runs through all the dialects, though in compa- 
ratively few words ; e.g. 



^ ^ 



^, m 
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More usually an initial w in Arabic and Ethiopic has been 
changed into j^ in Hebrew and Aramaic. The priority of the 
w is proved by its reappearance in various derived forms of 
the verb and noun, as we shall see hereafter. 



<Df\Ji: 



^ ih' 



■T 




(DUO: 39! 3«T.. 3? •^^^^'^ and •oSi* 



- .» 



CMC: *U! 1k^ 

The original initial w laidy appears in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
as nSl or t"?) (if correct); [post-BibUcal] ♦fli, m3); Po, 1^, 

Ijio [F/>o&>y]; and in some cases where it has been protected by a 
preceding consonant, as in the Hithpa'il forms iTIirin, JTllT'* 

n3inn. 

The fate of the initial ^ in Aramaic is worthy of further 
notice. In Biblical Aramaic and some other dialects we find ^, as 

^YT yr^^ Ii) Syriac this letter is vocalised and becomes /, 
- :» -: 

written in older times ^, more recently ^ only, as r^L r^ 

(whence Ig-kL 1»^->1)« Modem Syriac, however, simply drops the 

initial «; as )4^^ ^wA, ''sitting''; ^^\^> ''they burned." 
Mandaitic follows the ancient Syriac in the PS'al form of the 
verb and similar cases; as 3^ny'=»aAji^ n^3J^=AoZLj n^ or 

ny = A^1> VnXM = li^l ; but drops the ^ in the Ethpe'el, as 

In Assyrian the initial ^ of Hebrew and Aramaic is displaced, 
we are told, by K* We find, for example, ^mu^ "day"; idu, 

^ [ y In Mandaitic is a mere vowel-lcttcr and rcpresenU inilial t or f .] 
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"hand," Eth. ^W?": ; arkhu, "month," HT, V«^m, ©C ^: ; ^ib "he 
dwells, dwelling," SB^^; dffi, "going out." KX^; <f&A», <l/tV/», 

"bearing," njf(>, *!»/, a^/w, "costly," "W. Nor is this dislike 
of the sound of initial y ox w confined to Assyrian. Even the 
Arabs were prone to change initial ^ wu and y wi into \ *u and 
\ 'i; and the combination wawd is always modified at the be- 
ginning of a word into ^awd. So in the Korean we find ^,^^1 



for i^^j; further, cL»\ for jL»j, ''cushion"; ..l&t for mXJ^^ 






belt"; J^\y for J^l^^i plural of XJL^ty, ''connecting link, proxi- 






mate cause''; j^ for jtj^i plural of <Aitji whether in the sense 
of "guard" or of "ounce." Hence we see at once the connexion, 
on the one hand, between l^ , "to date/' and Eth. (DC^: "month"; 

7^!tM "joint,** and J^j^ where the w b original ; and, on the 

other hand, between %fik^ and hTK, "learn"; yM and "^"IM, 

" be long," where the tt claims the priority. 

Of the disappearance of initial w in some verbal and nominal 
forms, I shall treat hereafter, when we come to the verbs ^"1) in 
the Hebrew Grammar. 

Medial w and y are chiefly liable to change under the in- 
fluence of a preceding and following vowel, which lead to their 
vocalisation, and in some cases to their entire disappearance. 
E.g. 

Pcrf. ^li f <'^! Dj^ ^ao for kawama, 

Ui^ Xkt ^cm) for sayama\ 

Imperf. ji[^ ^t^: tMpJ !«^ for yakwumu, 

jgUI ^: D^iS^ V>imi for y€uyimu. 
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X • ^ ^ 



Compare also cjL«, ftp AiV> for mawiia\ and JU?, for 
tdwtila, with {i^a and ^t^, for {S^ and i'lN. Uncontracted 



T 



examples are^ however, to be found ; a3 j^ ''be blind of one eye," 



^ ^ ^ ^ 



J^ "squint,' ,^Jjm, "have a slender waist," jn|, W, Hin, loJ, 

r 

}(iA ; and the contraction does not take place when the 3rd radical 
is likewise a «/ or^, as ^^^j^ nili •^oJ; niB'f |Q-*i etc 
• Medial w passes into y chiefly under the influence of an 
accompanying 1, as JULJ. VAVi i n, "resurrection" (where the 



S-'-' 



Arabic i has become a mere sUfvd in Syriac), for JULi • Instances 

like n\*li Aram. KVli |ooi, Arab. ^<ybi are rare. In the Hebrew 
Pi"el and Aramaic Pa"el the chjange is more frequent; as 
D^py yn^iVii r)> **^i »i» «£Xi>; but examples to the contrary 

are not wanting, as TJ^, -surround," ^, M^J^, ^J, \Qi, ?of, 

t ^Oq, «^. As the original form is the Arabic kazvwama, the 

change perhaps began with the 2nd w, which passed into y, 
iawyama; this worked upon the preceding «/, so as to cause 
assimilation, kayyama', and hence arose the Aramaic form 
kayyim^ and finally the Hebrew kiyyim, as we shall afterwards 
see in more detail. 

Final zc/, when it appears at all as a consonant, is generally 
found in the shape of>^; c.g. in Hebrew ^)7il, V3^tp3^» ''they cover 

them." Its retention in such forms as TXf^ "be quiet," is rare; 



^ ^ ^ «* ^ 



for even the Arabic, which tolerates ^Jl>.9 requires ^j and 

Jl«i for yaj and ^Jl-i. In 17B', 1?p3, li, 11, and the like, we 

should probably pronounce the final 1 nearly as iSf; as also in the 
forms with pronom. suffixes, like VJ) ptU (for Vl^l)), V^*^ or 

T'Cn (Ubhdrd& (for Vl^^*1). This view derives some confirma- 
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tton from antient Hebrew seals, on which we read such inscrip- 
tions as : , 

m nay waj^S tc «t*i» nyo vraar? 
m nay vawS ie. VT»»tf nay vt»»6 

In the perfect of the verb the Ethiopic alone retains the 

distinction of the final radicals, e.g. 'fAO: taldwa^ "follow/' flUP: 
bakdya, "weep." In the other languages the w has been changed 
into y^ and the combination aya contracted into i. In Arabic 
the grammarians have introduced an arbitrary distinction, and 



• ^ XX 



write Li for talawa and _G for bakaya^ but the sound is the 

same in both cases, i(Ui\^ bakA\ and hence the Aramean has 

pZ, )no, with 1, K. In Hebrew a H is substituted for this K, 
fl/A. nasi; but this does not warrant us in speaking of them as 

T T ' T T ' 

verbs IT/. The only real verbs %i/ in Hebrew are such as 
nan* n&M in Syriac aiDfi), (nk)2., and the like. Upon the 

whole subject of the weak letters j and ^t I shall find it necessary 

to enter into foller details, when we come to the classes of verbs 
in which they appear as first, second and third radicals. 



Having thus gone through the various classes of letters in 
the Semitic alphabet, and enumerated the principal changes to 
which they are liable in the diflferent Semitic languages, I will 
conclude this branch of my subject by briefly recapitulating 
those permutations which are of primary importance, any de- 
viation from which must be regarded with a careful scrutiny 
before we accept the relationship of the words in question. In 
so doing, I shall follow the order of the Hebrew alphabet 

1. n » A in all the languages ; but also 

s ^ 

n iniL = Assyr. M» Arab. U Eth. A, Aram. K, |. 

2. T » iV in all the languages ; but also 

T s Assyr. »^ Eth. H. Arab, j, Aram. *!• ?• 

3. n a Aram. n» ^^y Eth. rh, Arab. ^ , Assyr. K (as ifnlrti)\ 

but also 

n = Aram. Hi **j, Eth. "S, Arab, i^, Assyr. kh {h). 
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4. ^ init. ^y in all the languages except Assyrian, where it 

is K ; but also 
^ init B Aram. ^, Eth. ®, Arab, j, Assyr. K. 

5. D s Aram. Di «fiD, Eth. A, Arab. ^, Assyr. s {sK^ 

6. y B Aram, y, ^, Eth. Oi Arab. ^, Assyr. K ; but also 
y a Aram, y, ^, Eth. Oi Arab, e, Assyr. K. 

7. V 8 J in all the languages ; but also 

1^ s Eth. 8, Arab, fe, Aram. Oi «4i Assyr. s\ 
1^ = Eth. 8, Arab. ^, Aram, y, ^, 1, Assyr. s \ 
1^ « Eth. e (8)» Arab. ,^, Aram. |^, ^, Assyr. f 

8. ii^ » Aram. D [{S^']i «CD, Eth. U)» Arab. ^^ Pasisyx, I (j). 

9. B^'n Aram, w*, Eth. A, Arab. ^jm> Assyr. i (j) ; but also 
}ff as Eth. rt, Arab. <^, Aram. n> ^1 Assyr. i. 

^ [Biblical Anunaic and Uie oldest Aramaic monumenta have B^s b. In Palmyreoe 
this ^ interchanges wtUi D, e.g. |M^:b and |M^:iD.] 



CHAPTER V. 

THE VOWELS AND THEIR PERMUTATIONS. 

We now go on to treat of the vowels and their permutations, 
a topic which I must, however, handle in a somewhat superficial 
manner; as time forbids me to enter into more than the most 
necessary details. In fact, a mere outline of the subject is all 
that I can pretend to lay before you. Your own reading and 
reflection must do the rest ; and I recommend to you, at present, 
the Grammars of Olshausen, Bickell (translated by Curtiss), and 
Stade, as being, on the whole, the most suggestive and the best 
adapted to your present purpose. 

The vowel-system of the Semitic languages, like that of the 
Indo-European^ was at first very simple. There were only 
three primitive vowel-sounds, a, i, u^ which might naturally be 
either short or long, thus giving rise to six vowels : 

Of real primitive diphthongs, like the Indo-European ai and 
a//, we can hardly speak in Semitic ; for a careful examination 
will, I think, shew us that in every case the second element in a 
Semitic ai or an was originally the consonant j^ or w. Still, it is 
convenient in this place to treat ai and au as being practically 
diphthongs, and I shall therefore so r^ard them, with the 
reservation already mentioned. It may perhaps be well to use 
in writing ay and aw instead of ai and au. 

No one of the Semitic languages, however, is exactly restricted 
to this limited number of vowel-sounds, in the state in which we 

* [This passage appean to have been wriUen before the general acceptance, 
among companUiTC phiiologbts, of the new doctrine of the Indo-European Toweb 
which recognises primitive i and 0.] 
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are acquainted with it, save perhaps the Assyrian, which seems 
to designate in writing only the six vowels above mentioned. 
The Arabic, it is true, also exhibits in writing only the same 
six vowels, but we know that the actual range of the spoken 
language is far wider; and probably the same held good in 
r^ard to the Assyrian, which is unfortunately, as a spoken 
tongue, wholly beyond our ken. 

Beginning, then, with the Arabic, we find that the ancient 
d ^a are capable of modification in sound, chiefly according to 
the nature of the consonants with which they are in juxtaposition. 

In connexion with one of the gutturals, . ^ ^c, or with 
the letter^, d retains its broad sound, as jl»> hadd^jKj^ khdtnr^ 



C X X O X • • XX 



Ui^b^ «Jji« mablagh, c^ rabb, yj^j faros ; whilst with one 
of the emphatic or harsh consonants, ^ ^o t k J * it inclines 
to a duller, more obscure sound, somewhat like that of the 



x x 



broad Scotch a (d) or the English u in bui\ e.g. ^Ju bdkrya, 

X XX XX XXX t#x Cx 

u^ tdlaba,Ja.^ tndfilr, i^^^ (filraba, jX^ sadr (su), Jof bain {bu). 

XX • 

Also with w, as jjj wdldd^ Jj\ auwal (nearly auwul). Under 
the same circumstances ^ has likewise a duller sound, with the 
gutturals, especially 9 and . , inclining more to e pronounced far 

back in the mouth, and with ^ ^ ^ l^ J to that of the deep 

c c c 

Turkish y or English 1 in bird^ as As. *fifn,j^^ sehr^jy^ hebr, 

• X X X 

%0 m mt C C 

j&i iysAr, i^ kyssak, \^X tybb, l^j^\ ydrib ; whilst iS inclines to 



X < 

C <« X >• X V «« 



^, or with ^ and ^ to b, as jib 4Afr, uJixJ ^^A uJLki lotf, 

,iTf- hosn or hosn^ ^r^j ^^^ty^ 'omr^ jC^ hokiya. The same 

influences operate upon the long vowels : as jbliU (Ahir^ Cy^^U 

X. ^ X X 



fi^fi^, ijlki nd(f4^ra (spectacles), ft«(gi^; tfi^^ ^^f^^^i 



>. X 



A^ilr. ^ (^.^jL (Ar. 
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Again, in connexion with the other consonants, whether in 
a shut or open syllable, d takes a weaker sound, like that of the 
common English A (in hat^ cap\ or it becomes d^ e (as in 
Manner^ pet) ; whilst t and A are pronounced with their natural 



X oxy 



sounds, as in pin and bull^ or nearly so. E.g. sz^^mS katabta^ 
c..^ f9iark$b, cX^o^ semek^ ^j»t^^ skems, ii dhikr^ J^ kulL 



The sound of U was also heard dialcctically in old Arabic, as 
^J^ sMddn, Cij riidda, for shiidda^ riidda ; ^^j^ suka, Jjj kula ; 



^ 



and is found occasionally in the vulgar dialects, as kuU for k1Ul\ 
in this latter case perhaps under the influence of the Turkish. 
In a short open syllabic, followed by a long one, the short 
vowels are liable to be modified and reduced almost to the 

compass of the Hebrew sh^d\ e.g. ^j^m^i sifmtn, ^}j\^ jMl, 






ijoXc m&iineA^ ^j^ tniibdrdk, of which the first two are 

sometimes vocalised sfmtn, jilt/, whilst the last is vulgarly 
pronounced tffbdrdk or, with a prosthetic vowel, hnbdrdk. In 
modem dialects, e.g. that of Egypt, a becomes i even in a shut 

syllable, e.g. ^, niln, for ^ "who?" iy»< for ^y}i "black,** XJi 

for jLif "became a muslim,** igzd for agzA ^y^ "parts.** It is also 
liable to be changed into u^ under the influence of a proximate 

b^ /, in or w, e.g. milhabbe^ mAwedde for Ju«^) i«V«» gtiwdr for 
iy^. female slaves \ similarly, muftdh for .Ui«, Hums for ^^^o^^.. 
Just as 4 was thus modified into a t f, so did d pass into i 

and even into f. A word like ^Jl^ or JiU suffered no change ; 

X ^ ^ 

but the weaker sound in Cf^ll^ >(/irJ^, c->L^ rfi^J^, _i^ /!i^i>f, 

underwent a modification into kitib, rikib, lektn, and among the 

Arabs of Africa and Spain into f, so that ^U IXsdn and c^b 

bdb became listn and btb. Hence the Spanish names Jaen and 
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^ ^ ^ 



Caniles are written by the Arabs ^Jlx>^ and ^^fiJUS . This is also 

the usual pronunciation in modern Maltese, as jUf i^mtd^ JjU 
ntM. 

The diphthongs ay and aw retain their original sound after 

the guttural and emphatic letters, as \,Jlj^ sayf^ ^J^ khawf. 
Otherwise they are pronounced almost like i and d\ e.g. 



Cx 



Ox 



s^f (almost sif\ c:jy« ni^ot (almost fndt\ In the spoken dialects 
the original sounds aw and ay ox ^ are still heard, especially 

when a tc^ or j^ follows, as awwal Jjl, t^iyib c,,^, jm]^^ jo^*, 

XOX A^ O X 

aiiMi IjjU Otherwise they are pronounced d and /, as xA£i Mj^» 

Ox Ox /^ Ox Ox Ox Ox 

kos {j^^ t khdf i^^\ bl4a *Lij, dtr ^^, slf ^^Jo^y sifi^Jj^. 

You see then that the Arabic, instead of being limited to the 
six primitive vowels and two diphthongs, has in reality as wide 
a range of vowel-sounds as the Hebrew. 

On the Hebrew and Aramaic we must dwell at greater 
length, because in these languages the vowels have undergone 
considerable modifications, and it is important for an under- 
standing of many grammatical forms that we should be able to 
trace them back to their original sounds, in doing which the 
Arabic, ancient and modem, will be of signal service to us. 

We start then in Hebrew from the same position as before : 

3 short vowels, d i U\ 
3 long vowels, a i u\ 
2 diphthongs, ay aw. 

Short A is liable in Hebrew to undergo changes analogous to 
those which it experiences in Arabic, that is to say to be 
modified into / ("»") and / (~). Compare, for instance, *W7KB' 

with U[h\Xt& and ^th^\ H^ with ^MS; AD with D^fiD; 



rrp with <j i ; n»OT with h^\ rxssh with ^i«; fnnja with 

2S,\ ariD with w^!^; tan3 with riKam; nbV^ and rem. 
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nnJWi with nf?i3 and fem. nthi^; T, At, with D3T lJZ)i 

tn, j^, with djO"^ (jxio); ^X fof *1?1, from W (for 

MMr)] TWt from IH^ These examples are taken, you will 

observe, almost exclusively from shut syllables, or half-shut 
syllables before the tone. In such cases the Syriac often ranges 

itself on the side of the Arabic : ] .»».Q| to , |AnoyV>, etc; whilst 
at other times it is the Arabic which exhibits the weakening of 
the vowel, as Hcb. p^, Arab, ^x^i S}rr. V)in»t, %n iA», 

Arab. -^L, l^ J^i Hcb. and Syr. TfiSft. IjiV^V, Arab. 

XX XX • 

c 

jjL«Jj. This change has spread extensively in the later dialects, 

X X 

as compared with the classical Syriac and Arabic In Hebrew 
two conspicuous cases are exemplified by s^olate nouns of the 
form *tl3 and by the perfect Picl of the verb. That words like 

VTK, l&H and pp^ were originally pronounced VTK, |£)| and pD^ 

V^ o X bx 

might be inferred from the Arabic forms ^^, A>. and ^; 
it is rendered certain by the pausal forms VTK, |fi3^ j'Tpj and by 

the suffixed forms *5fTM, *3fi3, ^^"Tl?. Besides, we can cite the 

authority of the LXX., who write "AfieX for 73n, roatey roiS^p 

(i Kings ix. 26) for ^l^J |^^J^, and the like. In many other 

words of the same class the root-vowel has been farther modified 

into r; as n3j3. n^j?, n^jJ, Arab.^^ ttfOf^, ttfO^, "^^^ 

l» X 

Arab, ^^^mma^ . In all such words the vowel of the 2nd syllable 

is merely supplementary, and has nothing to do with the 
original form, but merely lightens the pronunciation of the two 
final consonants. Again, as to the verbal form Piel, that 7t9p 

stands for 7b&[ is obvious from the following considerations. 

x-ix 

(i) The Arabic form is JJ3 kattala, with 9ifetka in each syllable. 
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(2) The a of the ist syllable appears in the Aramaic ^^^, and 
in Hebrew itself in the imperat and imperfect 7tej5 and Ttejy. 

(3) The a of the 2nd syllable is seen in the 2nd pers..sing. 
fiO^ and analogous forms, as well as in numerous examples of 
the 3rd person, e.g. *lij^2l, p|p| TB\ 713 where the vocalisation 

depends partly upon the accentuation and partly upon other 
considerations. Sometimes the ^ of the 2nd syllable is modified 
into /, as in 'iSn^ ^3. D33: and this weakening:, combined with 

the influence of the ^ in the ist syllable, has led to the form 
with /, 7*lj|^ ^3*1. In the Hiphll, as we shall afterwards see, 

the process goes yet a step farther, d being changed into 1 by 
the successive steps ^^/a/. AiJkfa/, hiktH, hikt^l, hiktii 

On short t we may content ourselves with noting that in 
Hebrew it is often modified in unaccented shut syllables into ^ 
(7), as ^fin, \ySi\ and that in western Syriac it usually appears 

as l{±.), eg. oCaa for ,T>fiD. ^IfiD. »>-. 

As for short iS, it chiefly appears in Hebrew in a shut 
syllable with dagesh forte, as \*9n , ^tt, and the verbal form 7^. 

In an unaccented shut or half-shut syllable it generally becomes 

», as tef-lj? (for ^Bhj3, Uli), DapPj; but also h^\, M'lVj?, 

* Ik t^ 
In Syriac this vowel is usually written plene with 1, as ai^}<LO, 

Vsi^O}, but you must not therefore imagine it to be long in 
these and similar words. 

An original short H or H has sometimes been modified in 
Hebrew into /, which may appear in pausal forms as /. This 
remark applies especially to the pronouns of the 2nd and 3rd 
pers. pi. and to the word "JIM • For instance, DP\M stands for 'dntUm, 

as is shewn by the Arabic Jut ^nd the Syriac ^tS\ . Similarly, 
the suffixes D3 and DH were originally kiim and hiim, as proved 






by the Arabic gS and ^, the latter of which becomes in certain 
cases ^. The word "HK stands for "HK ifth, as shewn by the 
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suffixed forms 'flk, ^, D5nK and D5n^N. DHriM and DHTrtK. 

The interchange in these cases between these two dull vowels d 
and if will be less surprising to you, if you call to mind such 

forms as ^Jlffl and \TSf\ from pfh, ue. Msn^ but Arabic -^J*-; 

further, ^flDJ from n^3; and the frequent interchange of i" and it 

in such words as Ijuii and \yr*' c->J» 3^, Syriac y^}', ^ 

and ^, Syriac liJzii; J)I, jtit, li?l; e'Tfe', Syriac Uii; 

in modem Syriac, IAm} for ]nt.to}, p»o for p)0£>, etc 

Let me next call your attention to a set of phenomena 
which are common in Hebrew to all three short vowels: a 
weakening and a heightening. 

The utmost weakening or (as Bickell calls it) volatilizing of 

these vowels takes place in Hebrew more especially in the 2nd 

open syllable before the tone, but also (though less frequently) 

in the open syllable immediately preceding the tone. As 

examples of the first case, I may give TtrTCt for siUldkdh^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Arab. i3xc\ n^HD for rnH, ij^s^\ *MBT1 for rH, from ftTl- 

D^*! for //(*, from *131; D**lBD for Ji, from *lfiD; D**V53 '<>»' 
bfi (M\ from Iph; VlipV for yilzammtru^ as shewn by the 

• • • 

Arabic. As examples of the second case take: ^'^ l^TTV 
sWkath for sUMkilt, from nimf ; Pin ^633 kdnl^pki for kiniphi, 
from M3; li'l for MMr, from 13'1; the verbal forms rPtJp^and 

hX); the plural participle D^te for kdf0m, ^\3; ari3 for 

*^, c^U^; V)r\\ for i»r, 9<ji. Sometimes this short vowel is 

more distinctly indicated by one of the compound shSvas; 
thus : tjnag for % from n3» (for 'iM) ; D^Sig for 'r, from Sjjjf , 

jljc; tJ*332.for 'r, from 33j;, ^c; d^Bnn for A*, from BHh; 

X * ^ • X 

D^Bhn for M, from I5hp|, vljJ^ ; n33Jl3K from 3h3M, •ifin* 

W. K 6 
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from ft^ri^ OTiBH from IfiX; *VPI, with suffix S^th in pause 
^n^ Tor MsL More rarely still a fuller vowel is employed, as in 
D*Bnp (also p) from BHO, D^BhB^ from ttHsf, ofSnlt (and 

• t||T I '*• *| ' • T|T » ' • T I ^ 

'HM) from tTI^. I call your attention to these last forms 

T n V 

in particular, as Delitzsch and Baer have recently sought to 
revive the erroneous pronunciation kdddshlm and sMrdshhn. 

The Aramaic, I may remark in passing, shares the tendency 
of the Hebrew to weaken or volatilize its short vowels, though 

it often proceeds by different rules. For instance, ^i\5^> 
liSn»i, VL»|lo, are weakened in exactly the same way as in 

Hebrew ; but IIoaJ, VAV>al, and « i loSftn follow different 

rules from fl23{S^J and ^3)7l9p. 

The heightening or elevation of the three short vowels A iii 
takes place in Hebrew, generally speaking, either in the tone- 
syllable of a word, or in the open syllable immediately preceding 
the tone. Short A is heightened into d\ short ^ into /; and 
short it or 9 into J. Bickell, following Olshausen, speaks of this 
heightening (§ 42, note i) as being "merely a mechanical 
strengthening of the vowel through an a, which is placed before 
it, and which finds its complete analogy in the Indo-Germanic 
^ina and the pronunciation of vowels in new high German 
and modern English*." I am not quite sure that I understand 
this explanation; but it is at all events clear that Olshausen* 
and Bickell r^ard the heightened vowels d / ^ as arising by 
contraction from d + d, d + i, and d + ^; and they believe 
this heightening to have been produced by the solemn reading 
or chanting of the Scriptures, and not to have existed in the 
language of ordinary life. As to the latter proposition, I myself 
believe that the slow and solemn recitation of the Scriptures in 
the synagogue has exercised a considerable effect upon the 
punctuation as exhibited to us in the Masoretic text of our 
Bible; but, on the other hand, I feel sure that even in the 
speech of everyday life such differences at least as exist between 
the pausal and the common forms of words must have been 

> With this compare his explanatory oliservation at p. 140 [of the Eng. Tr.]. 
' [LiAr^, p. 1 10, 1 57 a.] 
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more or less perceptible. The Egyptian Tellfth says m^ kdda 
("who is this ?"), but if you knock at his door, he calls out fnin 
('* who's there ? "). You ask a shopkeeper bi-kem er-ratl, " how 
much a pound ? " ; but if you use the first word only, you say 
bi'kdm "how much?" If we consider, further, that the vowels 
f and a^ 8 and ^, frequently interchange in Hebrew, without our 
being able to assign any satisfactory reason*; and that even in 
Arabic the sound of kesr is not, according to the best authorities, 
so sharp and distinct as that of our f in pin^ but rather inclines 
towards lf\ we shall I think find little difficulty in believing that 
the heightened vowels d ("), / (^), <^ (-=-), may, as Noeldeke 
holds, have arisen in Hebrew from the short H t ii^ without the 
addition of any other element. 

Of the three vowels, t and ii are almost always heightened 



in the tone-syllable ; as ]j!ff for Bdktn^ |rrtd for kdhtn, ^^SSV^ for 

stfr\ Sb 



ynMbMr, *1|)D for stfr; 73 for kiUl, DjV for y&kUm, \thr> for 
kitdsk But a often remains in the tone-syllable; as in ^^^ 
\SIBI^p\ Sn^, n)3; /C)p, In fact, d chiefly appears in the closed 
tone-syllable of the absolute state of nouns, as in *13*1. bfifiS^; 
and in the open syllable before the tone, as in Ttlp, B^bS, |bp, 
131, / is also often heightened into / in the open syllable 

before the tone, as 337 for ttbUb^ 3}V for c-Jic. The second 
syllable before the tone is less frequently heightened; as in 

rhsx> and ^Stop, nStopv ftnayn (for fti3j«i), D^'jrtM.ctc. 

It may haye struck you as curious that, in many of the 
Hebrew words which I have lately cited, the short vowel d and 
the heightened vowel d should be represented to the eye by the 
same sign t. This admits, however, of an easy explanation. 
Just as the pure il of the Sanskrit is pronounced 8 in Bengali, so 
the heightened d of the Hebrew gradually passed in the mouths 
of many of the Jews (not of all) into a, and then into o. Conse- 
quently the punctuators were fairly justified, from a certain 
point of view, in representing it and 8 by the same sign, even 
though there was a difference in the quantity of the two vowels. 
The same thing happened in the case of '^, which represents 
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vowels of such different quantities as t in 'lUi and in n?!^. 

In the former instance, however, some confusion of sounds may 
actually arise. For instance, the plural of tV^ is written D^J|d, 

which must be read idiim, and not Aoiiim, as is proved by 
Jewish tradition, by the accentuation, and by the evidence of 

the cognate Syriac form ^i\o tdiin. If boUim had been right, 

m 

the Syriac form would certainly have been , i/on . Another 
example is afforded by *7"*n (Isaiah xxiv. i6), which, as I 

* • 'IT 

believe, is rightly read by B5ttcher rdzi-tt (from a noun ^p), and 

not rdjgi'ii. 

In treating of this heightening of the vowels, I have taken 
no account of the Aramaic dialects, because in them it is 
neither so widely spread nor so readily perceived, owing to the 
defects of the vowel-system. I think, however, that the vowel of 

the tone-syllable in such verbal forms as ^p, ^^^VyAy^^V 
must have differed in sound from that of the first syllable 
almost, if not quite, as much as in the Hebrew W^ As for J in 

place of a, it occurs, according to the eastern dialect of Syriac, 
in many verbal and nominal forms ; for example, the imperfect 

and imperative ^ftni n^ktdl {niktiil), ^^d^o kMl\ and in the 

personal pronouns ^oAj|, ^], with the suffixes ^QO, ^m^ and 

the verbal form ^A\fen. In these latter cases, as we have seen 
above, the Hebrew has modified the original U into /, DDK. D3 

tin, DPt7C)p, The western Syrians weakened ttiis 6 again into 

u, saying ^oftnv ^^)i but no doubt the quantity of this vowel 

much exceeded in length that of the original short U in niktUL 

I now proceed to speak briefly of the long vowels, d, I, i7. 

Long a has, we may say, almost disappeared from the 
Hebrew. Just as the long & of the Sanskrit was modified in 
Greek into ^ and », so the long d of the Arabic passed in 
Hebrew into d. As daddmi became SlBwfu, or dmas, tifAiq\ so 

^ [The priority of a in these cases is not now admitted.] 
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did kdtala become Stt^p (Poel) ; kdUt^, Sb^'J (participle) ; ^uL, 
iton* etc. Exceptions to this rule are exceedingly rare. HfD, 

• • • 

c^ll^9 can scarcely be reckoned a pure Hebrew word ; and Hlfi, 






CL>1^, is foreign to both languages [Assyrian Pur&t {Burat), 
Accadian Pura-nunu^ "the great river"]. H^yt) corresponds to 

the Arabic ijlU, but the Syriac form has pathach^ f/|\So, 

and not Pi^^^, 1*he most conspicuous of apparent exceptions 
is that which is presented to us by the perfect of verbs Y'^t 

as Dp, 1K^\ corresponding to the Arabic aU, ^b. Next arc 
adjectives of the form Step, like IJX, PI|lE), Sjj;, B'PII, ^, 

if they really correspond to such Arabic words as oU«09 rV^' 

jl^9 etc This identification, however, is, as we shall afterwards 

see, somewhat doubtful ; the Arabic forms just cited find their 

«^ Ox 

precise equivalents in such words as 1^2UI ^J^* ^^V^ -JL^ 

• Ox 

(in sense ^^jjLj), rtfip =jli5i ite), and, with a rare retention of the 

original /»//i^/i in the first syllable, K^*9 = KHp. The Aramaic 

vowel corresponding to the Arabic d and Hebrew d is the 
zifkdfd^ J., pronounced by the eastern Syrians even at the 
present day ^, by the western d or d, whence the latter 
represent it in writing by the Greek anikron, j.. Compare 

with the above cited words the Syriac forms ^^4^, 1»^clm; l^^* , 

iJa:^, U»,n4, ||^|, li^^^^ {yt\t\\ dissimilation) ; ^ox), ^om. 

This vowel is sometimes weakened, both in Hebrew and 
Syriac, into /?; e.g. D^p3, r^te^*?!!; D^l^B'p, from a sing. VSWp^ 

Arab. •Lli; Vim, Arab. ^Uj; p^, fem. HpVlO, pi. tJ^pVto; 

Dto, *M»; l^ya, D*3^yp; lidxmj or liolmj, for lilmJ, 
(IjqIoZ. for \\ iV>Z, ^ok) for ^So. As a parallel I may mention 
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that in some parts of Persia long d is pronounced //, e.g. ^U 

nun, for ftdn or ndn, *' bread " ; \m iiyu, for tiyd or diyd, ** come." 

But indeed I need go no farther than our own language, where 
such words as tone, stofie represent an Old English bdii, stdu, 
whilst PtooH stands for rndtsa, which was in its turn preceded by 
a form mdfia. In the Hebrew words just cited you will observe 
that this weakening depends upon the removal of the tone to 
the following syllable ; but in the Syriac words it seems to be 
due to the influence of the letter n. The Phoenicians appear to 
have gone beyond the Hebrews in this respect, pronouncing 
for instance sAu/A instead of Dfi^fiS^' (sufes, -ctis), rfi/^ for ti^\ 

s/uUush (salus) for {Sh/B^^ rush (rus) for fiS^NI, and in the plur. 

fem. atenuth for n^J^/M, In a shut syllable such an u might 

even be shortened into &, d\ thus DDB^n3 and ^AB^D from 

n&n\ Vi-»li, j«Ui; tare^B^ from r«/W, lAijIi, iiif. i may 

add that in a few cases, in Aramaic, long d has passed into i and 
f, just as the Sanskrit d of dadhdmi became i in Greek rlfffifju, 

or the Arabic d successively i and i. Thus the Arabic ^\j rSs 
first became ^t • rds, which the Hebrews modified into {S^'trii 
rosh, whilst the Arameans preferred MtS^I \j^ . 

The long vowel I I may here dismiss with the remark that 
in the few cases where it has been shortened into /, if, this vowel 

is reheightened by the accent into /. Thus, ^3^ = ^^rt^^^ ^^^ \^ 



C X 



So also long u may in certain instances be shortened into 
S, d, and then this vowel be reheightened into 6\ as 3US^ = c^y£i 



but ;Sfc^ and ^SB^l = i..^ , 

T T T- • " 



Whether long u can in Hebrew be differentiated into d seems 
a doubtful matter. 1^?^ seems to be identical in form with the 
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Syriac 1?qX.*; and \bltSlb^ with its construct plur. ^jtitiP, may 

perhaps be only a variation upon }V3(9&y according to the form 

Ithshti ; but both words admit of other explanations. In Aramaic, 

however, a distinction of this sort existed, and actually forms 
one of the main distinctions in pronunciation between the eastern 
and western dialects of Syriac. The modern Syrians still retain 
d in many forms where H prevailed in the west. The vowel is 
represented by the letter O ; a point above this letter indicates 
the sound d, beneath it the sound H. The Western Syrians, who 
use the Greek vowels, write jl, i.e. the Greek diphthong ov. 
Some of the principal forms in which the Eastern Syrians 

pronounced d are the following: the pronominal forms ^Alf, 

^QJcfi, ^Qjdi, ^qjI, ^, ^, ^A\ftn; the verbal forms ^ftni, 

^^d^ol, ^d^jO; the nominal forms Qo^jO (TlOfO, ]*v>VCi^* 
and the diminutive terminations ]j6 and ]sd6 ()ja>jl, l^»Af 

We next enter upon the examination of the so-called diph- 
thongs ay {at) and aw (au). 

I have already told you that their sound has been weakened 
in Arabic to that of i and J. Compare in other languages 
Oavfia and Omfut, iraiZUv, vulgar iraiZl, platistrum and plostmniy 
catisa and chose \ German Auge and Dutch oog^ German S'/riVi 
and Dutch sieen\ etc. In North Africa, however, a further 

weakening has taken place into ii and f. Thus ^jj yawm has 

gradually become first ydm and then yikm ; kz^^ bayt, first bit 

and then bit 

Now mark the same progression in the other Semitic lan- 
guages. 

In Assyrian I find that our authorities write fimu, bUu, 
iHu (^^), hUti (%g) without apparently the slightest trace of 
the older forms, which must necessarily have preceded them. 

In Hebrew ay and aw are of somewhat rare occurrence in a 
perfectly pure form ; for example, *|, *B^*, dO^fiJfi, ID, W, W7B^, 
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iT?)}Ij plh {^)jy»-)i in the suffixed form **p*1; and when the 
letters 1 and * are doubled, as ^^ p3 ("cake"), or with suffixes 
^l> D^y ^*h. More generally ay and aw are modified in 

various ways. 

At the end of a word *"=" usually becomes t or "=". We find 
»yD, ♦'ifc^^ nfc^, and the like; but far more frequently ~, as 

POa*. mb (in the construct state rnb\ riKTD. il'jy imper. 

npll. The intermediate step Ls marked by the pronunciation of 
the LXX., liwd, Xapa, corresponding to the Arabic termination 

4^— in _A^» ^j9 Mind, ratnd, which some pronounce with the 

'imalah, J/iW, ram^. In other cases, the d clement in the 
diphthong prevailed in Hebrew, and the termination became a, 
7, as in rhS^^ On these points I shall have more to say when I 

come to treat of the verbs T\/- 

In the body of a word ay and aw exhibit several modifica- 
tions. Sometimes a supplementary vowel is introduced, to 
lighten the pronunciation ; as tV^ for J^^S^ 11123 for HID. This 

latter form, in which the d is heightened to d is rare : ni23y |1K, 

*i[Vl; but MIB^'y like M^|. The same supplementary vowel is 

found in the termination of the dual, D^^ standing for D^*~ 

Arabic ^ji. At other times the d sound in the diphthong 
predominates, yielding d instead of ay. So |M, MX, |K&, for 

|»K, Arabic J^\ [fl'l for \yp\^ D^J for DJ^g; D*rfl batim for 
DWa', from n^S; the suffixed form Via*1. also written 1*Q*1. for 

)fTtl1 Vou will find a similar substitution of d for ai in the 

• — • •• 

older stages of our own language. The Gothic ai in liails, 
hlaibs, and aigan, became in Anglosaxon hdl, hldf, and dgan, in 
English whole, loaf^sA own. 

» If •©, n» foUow» Uie form of ita, D^T^W; njl, D^t^^Jt; ^;|J, D*^^«t; ^^, 

Ti^', not Uwt of ite?, DHJ^f^; Ty, D^JJ; 1^©, D^p^J?; ^JO, D*^;qi |», ^(X^, 
Noddeke however pronounces the word Mtttm. 
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Generally speaking, however, ay and aw are modified as in 
vulgar Arabic into i and d^ the i being represented by ^*^^ and 
sometimes by *"?■, the J by V So in ^Jt for *t{ (with suffix, ^X), 

\M for IK (o|, jl); in segolate nouns D^Y, ^^^ and in the 
construct state 11^3^ flto; in the Niphal and Hiphil of verbs 

*"B, as nS^3 for t'jU, tS^H for n'm, aiD*n for ab^H; and in 
several forms of verbs TT}. as n*Vjl for |!)»Vi, flW for ft^'^JTl, 
n^v^ for ny?^. This i is frequently attenuated into i; and 
more rarely o into «. Thus T(h\ for ft*73 Jl^3, as in the 

vulgar Arabic of North Africa cs--J^ t^mU for r'w^/ (ramaita). 
Perhaps also the proper name [^^^IM, instead of f\iiM (2 Sam. 

xiii. 20), if we regard it as a contemptuous diminutive, ''that 
wretch of an Amnon." |^^^^ would then stand for }^yt3M 

uc. *umaifidfi, just as, in vulgar Arabic, Kflfah for kufaifah^ as 
the diminutive of XiS kuffah, ''a basket" As examples of d 

becoming fi, I may mention ^7 for T) ^ Arabic j); 72}V for 73V, 
SaV, imperf. of Sb*; and *Jtt, part plur. Niphal of nJ\ for ^J^i 
^|lj^ Here again we find a parallel in the vulgar Arabic forms 

of the imperfect of verbs V'£i, J«0)i> ^^H^ •^j£» '^'r J^9i' ^-%i' 

In Aramaic the position of matters is on the whole, miiM/&r 
inutatidis^ much the same as in Hebrew. In Syriac the original 
diphthongs appear, however, more frequently than in Hebrew ; 

for example in the emphatic form of the segolates ]< > ^^ ]A> ^ 
]kxu; in the construct plural % i n \V), where the Bibl. Aramaic, 
like the Hebrew, has >~; in the plural suffixed forms - - '^x^^ 
./ . nS'<rf>. ,nn . nS'Vi, _diai2^ (Ch. TT^5^&); in the Aphel of 

verbs »'fi, as ^\, ^Zo|, ,ajJ| (Ch. T%t, aJPrt«); and in such 
words as the diminutives \L\cl. and lv>i^\ (Ch. MD^^y). 
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At the end of a word we find forms similar to those of the 

Hebrew ; e.g. with i, \xjA Iv^ii}, ISoaJ \\t^, 1^^' ^^^^ ^' ni' 
In the body of a word, Syriac ay sometimes tecomes i, as in 

the construct A^^, and in the duals ^'i-i ^2.)Ld, ^iSo; 
in Biblical Aramaic pi|)nn, but ))nK&. 

The ^-sound predominates, for example, in Targumic VtlMi 

(200) and |iDn QiDPl] (80, for |)iDPJ, ^Uiol, as well as l^iDR, 

^ i \\nL)i in the plural ^Ao; in the adverb ^T> pronounced 
MA (Ch. Y^^y Y*?^' ^^ ^^^ plural suffixed forms of the Jewish 
Aramaic Y1?V ^^ T3^^» " *^^ servants," [Targumic] HHTiyO 
or [Biblical] iTl^y [j^i Wiatf] " her servants," K3na» *Af 
tOnay "our servants," as contrasted with HM, rtsniy and 

Further, ? sinks into 1, according to the western pronunciation, 
in the simple forms of the segolates ^~^t \Lk.>^; also in the 



forms « ■ 1 sN (construct), J^dJoisN, .OCJI 1 1 \\, J\^% i\S; 
in many forms of the ist and 2nd pers. in the perf. of verbs K* /f 
as perf. Peal A i \ ^ (but Nestorian A.kio5), Pael AiS^ and 

A i S ^, ^2l11^, etc. Similarly, sinks into ^, in a!!^ 'Mf" 

('Q^-f J); and, at least according to the western pronunciation, 

in the simple state of the segolates ^oal, JSKioa (" end "). 

■ In the later Aramaic dialects there is a strong tendency to 

get rid of the diphthongs. Already in old Syriac we find yl\ 
ikh, with short d, for ^\ ]:A1 lUyA, for UlyA, laifyd (- -^-^}: 
and another example of the same kind is i^Ak)l (for ^T^ ^M\* 
but the modem Syrian says ttt for AjA; ikd or Okd (l^]) for 
laJl; tdh (?1) for |T« and Kn*«, IL") and ll"|; IZoAb 
ddiAwd{tA)i, " houses/' 2oth '* our houses " ; and even tyi^khvd 
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for )ooao. So also, though to a less extent, in Mandaittc, 
where we find txh as well as T)^^tO (Jlv), and Jl*"Tp for ZufO 

as well as AafO. 

I will now say a few words on the different classes of 
supplementary vowels, especially in Hebrew. These, as is indi- 
cated by the term which I have just employed, do not belong 
to the original vocalisation of the word, but have been introduced 
at subsequent periods, to make the pronunciation of it easier by 
facilitating the utterance of a harsh consonant or of a combina- 
tion of consonants. 

(i) The so-csilled furtive paiAack, which is inserted between 
a long or heightened vowel and the final gutturals H H 9; as 

Tfhti for MA, Aram. KhSk, ]ai!^, Arab. Mi }fyllt for ;B«r^, 

"V* T»»*' "• 

Aram. WTl, ]^h Arab. ^J; H^ for taf^Ji, Arab. ^Itt; 

rrn for re*, ^^^, U»oJ; nfa for mii^, fc^Hto, i^i D??^ ^^^ 
mifshallih, i.e. fnus/ial/f/t; y*! for r?, rV. This sound is heard in 

the spoken Arabic of the present day, in such words as .^u^cUi 

^Jl«9 ^JL« sutS^h^ .V^> r^^ mamfS^kk, ^1^, ^j, but it is not, 
and never has been, written in this language or in Syriac, where 
we find only o^jOjiD \ \ nrn Vi\ and the like. 

(2) The auxiliary pathach which is sometimes inserted 
between y or Fl and *1 or fl at the end of a word. . It is so 
slight in sound as not even to effect the aspiration of the ^ or ff. 

For example: fiTlSiSn. fthDB^, T\W^. as well as MnX', JlPlp7; 
1W for "inn. as compared with ftB»1, rjfiV Tl»V Tl* 

(3) The auxiliary vowel ■=", "»", ~, in various nominal and 
verbal forms, which is very little stronger than no. 2. For 

example, in segolate nouns: lyj, ^Dl?f ^7*, JHT, K1B, *l6D, 

nXJ. Bhp, Syfe Aid, A^a, and in the dual termination D*~ 

The auxiliary is actually wanting in such words as Tti tplS^p 

. . . . * 
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(also btS^D). {<tbn H^ii. tOK^. And again, in the shortened 

imperfect or jussive of verbs |Y 7 : 5^5, ft^JI, 7J*, /3P^5, '^^Q* 
«1\ P\ Tl*; contrasted with ftfi*), T)^, IW^, Bfc^, ^3*1, 

• ••••••• ••••• 

P^3> 2lK^1, and K^l, where perhaps the final shSva may have 

'■ • • • • 

once been slightly moveable, wayyifU^ xvf-yirM^ etc. A some- 
what similar insertion of a short A takes place in Mandaitic in 

the word ^M^M for ^), and in the plural suffix of the ist pers. 

}M^M for ^L., as |K^MDM3 our hands, [M^Mny our hands. Perhaps 
also in the pronoun of the 2nd pers. masc. flKM, pTMlM. The 
vulgar Arabic has this auxiliary vowel, for example, in the 

c** 0«* Ox Cx 

segolates, ^j^, sul^h, ^^j, runn^h, ^L^, saf^h, vum}> niWih, 

^ naf'iA. 

. (4) A guttural letter at the end of a toneless syllable often 
takes a very short vowel, when an ordinary consonant would 
remain vowelless. This vowel, which is represented in writing 
by a compound shifvd, conforms in character to the preceding 
vowel. Thus : TbU^ and pTh*, for nbj^* and DtH*^ of the form 

•?bp*; D*TPn, Dnn» and b^mV for D*Vn, D*Sn* and DTTT, 

of the forms 'yfipH, *rt)p» and Stij?*; ^IBJ, ^T^B, for Viyi and 

T?J^fi. Examples to the. contrary are : IDM*, ttffV!', "Hfintt and 

•^Bii, afei^^ «3m, 1?^:, D''?8Pi/o^^^ 

(5) The compound shSva spoken of under no. 4 frequently 
becomes a full short vowel, when the guttural is followed by a 
consonant with the shortest vowel {sltivd vwbile). Thus 

with Tbj)^ compare fpfl, for T\tSi\ 

pnr 
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but on the contrary observe such forms as ^pyH!}! ^rtiB^riD. 

I * . . . . 
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Of this supplementary vowel a far wider use is made in 
Aramaic Thus in the Targums we find MtUnZ) for MH^lZ), 

Kn^n^B'a for KnmJte: whilst in Syriac we may say lilj^, 
I2il~i^, I^&qDj^, )2l^>, ]^ioi and \iij\f:^^, for U^r^> 

mm •••• • •• 

VAl;;jklo, lAvinM, 1^^^?» )L5o$ and ]lia\nM; lolop, 

• • • • • ^ 

^^iNm^jT, ^-'^^f and ^i'l^, for ^olop, ^iNm^Z^ ^-^9^^) 

and ^>;\Lo. In Mandaitic this insertion is very general, the 
vowel // being also occasionally employed, as Kltb1^}Vl and 

Kn»3Vi (]AsQaj!l. noan), unawa and una^x^j (T^iji); in the 

conjugation Ethpe'el, the normal form is ypyny = ^*^ff> 1^1* 

(6) Here, too, may find its place the prosthetic vcweL which 
is prefixed to a word to facilitate the pronunciation of an initial 
consonant which has weakened or lost its original vowel. Com- 
pare in Greek yQk^ and €\0€9, atnralpm and <nralfw; Spanish 
esaido, esctte/a; French esfiire, esprit; Italian con iscienza, in 
Ispagna. In ancient Arabic this vowel is usually ^ or ^, as in 

the imperative jJt, (^/mI^-U JliU in the verbal' conjugations 
JJuUU JJLSjU and JuLULil; in ^\ (for ^Ju), jpw, ^^Uu^, /tew, 

XX XX ■ X ^ 

S C 5 C^ 

A^l or ^)» »/tm^, etc. In the vulgar dialects examples arc far 

X^XO *»xC X^XX XXXX 

more numerous; e.g. JJuU\ and JjUjt, for JJJLJ and JjUu, 

X X 

X X C X X •* 



TiLiul for ts/.Ln*, etc. In Hebrew we find ^, "»", as in J^ltM 
for 5^*1t, miWH for mVV, and perhaps a few more, such as 
•jton and 7iah«, pn«, SbB^K "measure." In D^WJ' the pros- 
thetic My though pronounced by many of the Jews, has not been 

written. In Aramaic occur both f and 1. Already in Biblical 
Aramaic we have HSia'TM "knee," in the Palestinian dialect 

]AoQO}]. In Syriac we find ^-Laf for ^jLj. VZui^LiLjaf for 
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fAiSna M, 1lD)f and U^T. for lii, 1:^5, ln£L»l for InAj* "street." 
Vi£«l and ^r^lLm] for t^ and *-a'Aa, ^Lm] for ^A^ or IAa, etc. 
In ]Ali3}o] the prosthetic vowel has been influenced by the 



XC** 



original vowel of the i, as shewn in the Arabic AffSf. In the 
later dialects of Aramaic^ examples of the prosthetic vowels 
become more and more numerous. 

(7) Different from this vowel is the likewise very short 
vowel which is occasionally prefixed in Hebrew and Aramaic to 
words beginning with a consonant and a full vowel. This 
addition may sometimes find its explanation in the harshness of 
the initial consonant, as when it is p, t|}> or even 1; but in other 
cases even this reason is wanting. Examples in Hebrew are : 

DWbaM "melons" (1^, h > fe^)» Tiy^'S^H "blains" or "small 

blisters" (iViSonso "bubbles" of water), O^BM "wings" of an 
army, D^lpTM "fetters " DYta*!^ probably the same as KapToKo^, 
tedfnaWo^^ which is also found in Arabic and Syriac; {^3TI^ 
a Persian coin, called by the Greeks Bapenci^^; rt)M ''a nut" 

Arab. jj»., Syr. llQ^ probably from the Persian j^^^te; in Syriac 

ni] for n> (Pers. jt •), where the | was doubtless once sounded, 
drdzd; in later dialects UlH for Ul "blood," KfitOK "leaf," for 

MfiTb; Mand. M^DHyy for' H'tS^ "heaven," «nKD«"lK for 

«r»ttD«1 "heights," M^'JK "wool," WnfiKpK "dust," for the 

older IftlOL and 1»£lL. 

This concludes what I have to say for the present upon the 
consonants and vowels of the languages with which we are 
dealing — Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac I now proceed to treat 
of the different parts of speech, b^inning with the pronouns. 

^ [In a Phoenician inscription of 96 ii.c., recently found at the Piraeus, tU3T1 anU 
tUDSTI seem to stand for ipaxiud.] 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE PRONOUNS. 



Here let me call your attention, in the first place, to certain 
elements which enter into the formation of a great many of the 
pronouns, as well as of the demonstrative and other particles, of 
the Semitic languages. I can give these elements no better 
general or common name than that of demonstrative letters or 
syllables. Their origin and precise original force are in most 
cases unknown to me ; or, at all events, I can only make such 
guesses at them as it is hardly worth while to lay before you 
just now, when you have need rather of facts than of specu- 
lations. The principal of these demonstrative letters, so far as 

regards the pronouns, are: M and n> *1 and T\% K^* 3» 7 23 Ji 
\ and \ We shall notice each of them more particularly as 
occasion requires in our survey of the pronouns. 

A. The Personal Pronouns. 

In treating of the personal pronouns I shall begin, for 
reasons which will afterwards become apparent, with the suffixed 
forms which wc find appended to substantives in the singular. 

Of the 1st pers. sing, the fullest form in actual use is the 

Arabic ^- iya^ which is usually shortened, according to circum- 

^ y li y Ox X yy 

stances, into ^j ya or ^j— f, as ij«JLJ, i<«*i3> s?^* ^^ *'** 

obviously identical with the Ethiopic P: ya, in 5<ChP! nafsiya ; 
and with the Assyrian ya^ in bU-ya " my house." This latter, 
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I am told, becomes i and in certain cases a, as diuil "my 
daughter/' adua (for abuya\ as well as abi and even aba^ " my 

father"; with which last compare such Arabic forms as ^ ^S-i 

ydbna 'amma, \ij Ij ^^ rabbd. The Hebrew form is, as you all 
know, ♦t-, of which the ynd, though written, is no longer pro- 
nounced in Syriac: ^llyO, « ■ n\V). The intermediate step, no 

doubt, was the shortening of I into 1, which we find sometimes 

•• ^ 

in old Arabic, especially in vocative forms like i^j lj» which in 

pause would be pronounced «-^ b yd rabb. The corresponding 
plural is in Arab. 1} nd, sometimes shortened into nd \ in Eth. {: 

fUl, in Assyrian nl or nn, Heb. 0. Aram. W. Syr. «, as U37i3. 

■ • 

M3/&y ^*^NSo, These plural forms serve also to designate the 
accusative after a verb, and we have here evidently the same // 

that appears in the suffix of the accusative sing., viz. Arab. ^ 

niya or nl, Eth. ^: nl, Assyt. nl, Heb. *i, Aram. O, Syr. wiJ 

n (the j^M^ being suppressed). 

In the 2nd person we find a necessary distinction of gender 
introduced by the differentiation of the final vowel ; the masc 

form was originally, as in Arabic, («/ kd^ the fem. («/ kl. 

Identical with these are the Ethiopic X\l ka, X\i ki, and the 
Assyrian ka, kl The corresponding Hebrew forms are t| and 
^0^ the latter generally abbreviated into 1|. The Aramaic 

forms are "a y for the masc. and ^3 ^jld for the fem., but the yild 
has become silent, yn\V), » ■ nnSV); so that these forms are 

identical with those of the vulgar Arabic, masc ^^^ ok, or k, 
fem. ek or kl The plurals were originally, as in Arabic, masc. 

A kumu, shortened into kum, fem. kunna; Ethiopic tl^^: JkSm& 

and XAl kin\ Assyrian kunu or kun, of which the fem., according 
to analogy, should be kifta or kin. The Hebrew forms are 
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D3 for kihn, fern. D. but for the latter the fuller nj]3 or fl33 
sometimes occurs. The Aramaic forms are rt^ ^do, fem. >^j 



but Db is also found in Biblical Aramaic (Ezra). 

In the 3rd person we have again a variation of vowels 

according to gender. The Arabic forms are, masc. jr Au (with 
long vowel, though written defectively), which becomes » At when 

preceded by an 1, as adfi-Au, adi-Ai; fem. U. The corresponding 
forms in Ethiopic are If: Afi,^: Ad. In Hebrew the masc. is 
Vl, but also ri— » \t which is nearly identical with the vulgar 

Arabic jr~y pronounced // or 0, as in ^U^, also written ^U^. 
The Hebrew fem. is H and n_- In Aramaic the masc is 

a_ oi_, fem. Pl_ &r~. The corresponding plurals in Arabic 

are, masc jjb Aumfs, generally abbreviated Aum, which may be 
changed by the influence of a preceding i into Aimii or Aimi and 

/rfw ; the fem. is Jh A«/i«tf or Ainna, The Ethiopic has \f<Fy . 

Ahmfi and U^ : /i^/i. The Hebrew forms are, masc DM and D t 
or, with final vowel, to_; fem. jM (rarely |n) and j^^ or, with 

final vowel, Mi , n3_, n3_. In Aramaic we find rtn, ,601 and 

--»<n, but in the Aramaic of Ezra also fih DVi« In contrast 
with these stand the Assyrian suffixes with initial I ; sing, masc 
i«, fem. ia, plur. masc. lunn or ittfi, fem. Una or iiVi. A similar 
form is found in one of the Himyaritic dialects, where the sing, 
masc. is written ID or D, pi. DD, whereas in the other we find Vl 
and \&n; and traces of It exist in the modern MchrT, in which 
according to Maltzan, the sing. masc. is Ae, fem. es^ plur. masc 
Aunt, fem. senn. 

From a comparison of these various forms we may fairly 
assume the oldest shape of the suffixed pronouns actually 
known to us to be : 

w. u 7 
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1st sing. iya plur. nd dual (only in Arabic) 

2nd „ m. ^ „ m. kumn \ . 

. kt n I- kumta ) 

3rd „ m. sil, ha „ m. sunu, kumu \ ^^^ 



„ f. sd, hd „ f. sina, huntta 



\ 



I have put su and hi$ together in order to lay before you 
two alternatives; viz. (i) hu may be identical with sfi, initial s 
having passed into A, just as in Sanskrit compared with Persian, 
or Greek compared with Ljitin ; or (2) su and //// may spring 
from different demonstrative letters s and h, a point to which 
we shall have to recur hereafter. 

From these suffixed pronouns iya^ ka and hUf we obtain, by 
prefixing the demonstrative syllable an (3M), the thrcQ pronouns 
aniyat anka and anhu. The syllable an^ — itself a compound of 
M and J, — we may regard as a sort of demonstrative particle 

or interjection, akin probably to the Arabic ^t, ^U Hebrew 

ID. ^^9 Syriac ^j, and Ethiopic M : in Mft^'^ : Mk^mu, 

** en vobii; « accipite." 

The third of these pronouns, anhu, appears but rarely as an 
independent word. I would instance the Talmudic Vl^M, fem. 

^n^M possibly assimilated from Vl^M, M^M. with the first 

■ ■ 

vowel weakened from a to i At any rate, the plural forms, 
which are without assimilation, are IM^^M. ^SiyK. for t\n^^M 

• • * . 

pn^K. In Syriac too we find ^1, ^^1> assimilated for 

^ooul, ^oul. Otherwise these forms are used as suffixes ; for 
example, in Hebrew, Vli_. as Vlia'TSV assimilated )3 . fem. 

nH^; and also in the later Aramaic dialects, as Mand. jViy or 

m\ fem. pny, pj^ Talm. Vl3\ W. 

The same is the case with the second of the above pronouns, 
anka, which appears in Hebrew only as a suffix, e.g. ^^^pTM 

(from pn^, Jerem. xxii. 24), usually with assimilation *!|_; 

in Mand. jtty, fem. p33V 

The first of these three forms, aniya, is found, however, with 
slight modifications in most of the Semitic lang^uages. What its 
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origin may be, I can hardly pretend to explain, unless we 
connect it with a demonstrative root i, ''this/' also found in the 
Indo-European languages, in which case an-iya would literally 
mean befwld tfUs one or this one lure, as a designation of the 
speaker. This would still, however, leave the final element 
ya or a unaccounted for. 

In Hebrew the form aniya appears almost intact in ^JM, 

in pause, with fuller vowel, ^IM^ In the other languages the 

older form is more or less obscured : Arabic, \j\ inXy with short 
a in both syllables, dtalectically dnii^ in pause And and dndh\ 
Ethiopic likewise h\\ hnd\ J. Aram. M3K (HSK Bibl.) or tOM, 

Syriac pl hid or l^no. Similarly in the younger dialects : Tigrd 
Yf\\ and^ Tigrifia A^: ani or hSx nnH^ Amharic *hh\ ^^ Mand. 
MJMy modern Syriac pV As the proper plural of ^M we may 
regard OM {^extva. xlii. 6, k^thlbh\ to which, among the later 

dialects, the Amharic ofiers a parallel in the form Mdf. I may 
add that in Arabic, Ethiopic and Syriac this pronoun is liable 

to considerable mutilation. In Arabic we find ^ an^ and 

likewise in Ethiopic, when followed by the particle rt; sa, A^rt: 
nn-siu In Syriac the first syllable is liable to be elided under 

certain circumstances, whence arise such forms as p| p^, |isn, 

Vla.1o, and finally, dropping the last vowel, ^ > SO. Hence in 
modern Syriac the verbal form of the present, ist pers. sing. 

^f£) / end^ v*T^ -'' ^^'^• 

There is, however, another form of the pronoun of the ist 
pers. sing., which we must endeavour to explain, namely that 
which is found in Assyrian, Hebrew and Phoenician. Here the 
first demonstrative basis, an^ has been strengthened by the 
addition of a second, ak or dk^ which I take to be compounded 

of M and ^, and to be akin to such words as tO, p, "here,'* 

nb "thus, here, now," *3 "that," M3n "here," 7\y^ "how," etc 

T T T •• 

As the oldest form I venture to write andkiya or nndki^ whence 

7—2 
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in Assyrian andku (Haupt, anakn^, in which the 2nd syllabic 
must surely be long, as the corresponding Hebrew form is 

^!d!|M. in pause ^33M The Hebrew has preserved the vowel of 

the last syllable in a purer state than the Assyrian. On the 
Moabite stone it appears as ^3M, probably pronounced inokh ; 
whilst in Phoenician inscriptions we also find *^3Mi which in the 

ears of Plautus sounded like anUch, I may remind you in 
passing that the Egyptian pronoun was also amk, etuk, and the 
Coptic «^noK. The form dku, without the prefix an, is employed 
in Assyrian as an enclitic with the force of the substantive 
verb, e.g. sarraku "I am king," rabbdku "I am great," zikardkn 

"I am manly"; thus corresponding to the use of pi for pl 

in Syriac. 

The corresponding plural form is still more remarkable: 
Assyr. antni^ ntni, ntnn for anihni, anahni^ Heb. UH^M Phoen. 

• • 

jPOK. Here then 3 of the singular has interchanged with H 

(as in IXW^ li:^^^> compared with J^, |Oi ^o compared with 

DWt33M), and the vowel has been shortened in the shut 

syllable. The last syllable of the word, )J, is probably short- 
ened from UM. the plural form of ^JM. which we mentioned 

above. This plural UrOM, abbreviated in Hebrew itself into 

Un^, is found, in some shape or other, in nearly all the Semitic 

dialects. Arabic : ^^:sai> vulgar ^^ nekni, nehn, U^t cJinA in 

Egypt ihm, Ethiopic: ^rhi: n^hna^ Tigrd na/ma^ Tigrifla 
nUhnd, Syriac, with an additional demonstrative n at the end, 

^j.»j|, commonly ^JLm, which is shortened in pronunciation 
into nan, as in ^1 »>i ^»^|- Also ^1 »il, with prosthetic vowel, 

whence in modern Syriac ^4^1 ^"^ * > 1 »»] i but also akhnokhun 
^onoi »i| (with a curious assimilation to the pronoun of the 

2nd pers. akhtdkhun vd^oAja]). In Samaritan we also find the 
form pnX, whilst in the Palestinian dialect of Syriac, ou), 
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and in the modern Syriac of Ma'lula, t-jsu) atuth, the final n has 
vanished. Jewish Aramaic forms are M^HM and MJTI^: but in 

several dialects the guttural has been elided, whence in the 
Talmud |3K, in Samaritan |M, in Mandaitic PM (atiin for 

andn\ and in Palestinian Syriac ^1 and more commonly ^.«-sl- 
Likewise in Assyrian, as above mentioned, antni, ntni or ntnu. 

On reviewing what I have said about the pronoun of the 
1st pers. sing., you may think that much of it is very pre- 
carious and doubtful ; in particular that the derivations which I 
have ventured to suggest of the forms ^JM and ^SllM are very 

far-fetched ; that ^>t can hardly be compounded with a demon- 

strative particle or interjection, * + + K)f and *D!|K with two 

words of that class * + O + K) + + K). In reply I can only 
point to the history of the pronominal forms in other languages, 
for instance the Romance. Whence comes the French ce ? In 
some cases it appears in the modern language as cet, for which 
the older form is cesL But cest is identical with the Italian 
questa, which springs from ecai isto, i.e. ecaitn isium, i.e. ecce eum 
istnm I Even the English / is but the last remnant of ich or ik^ 
ego, iyei, iyw, Sanskrit a/tam, all pointing to an original agtiam 
or agam, which has been supposed to be made up of three 
elements, a + gha (or ga) + w, the first of which is either the 
demonstrative root a "this," or else a mutilation of fna\ whilst 
the second is a particle, identical with the Greek 7c, and the 
third, in all probability, another demonstrative letter. 

I pass on to the pronoun of the 2nd person in its inde- 
pendent form. Here the demonstrative syllable an is prefixed, 
not to the syllable ka, but to ta. Both these syllables are, 
it seems likely, also of a demonstrative character, and admit 
of being explained in one of two ways. Either (i) i» is a 
mere v.iricty of /n (compare rk rl with Sanskrit nd-ki-s "nemo," 
ki-m "wli.it?** qnis, qnui)\ or (2) they spring from different 
demonstrative letters, k and /. The one of these we have 

already mentioned as lying at the root of p, n^, ^3, and 

similar words; whilst the other gives birth to various forms, 
of some of which we shall have to treat presently. If so, the 
pronoun of the 2nd person designates the individual spoken 
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to as a ''this" or ''here/' in contradistinction to the more 
remote "that" or "there" of the 3rd person. In the Indo- 
European languages the same element seems to lie at the root 
of both pronouns^ for Sanskrit ivam, i.e. tu-am, "thou," differs 
only in its vowel from ta, the base of the demonstrative pronoun 
tatf in Greek t6. 

The oldest form of this pronoun known to us in Semitic 
is the Arabic s^\ ^'<^i with its fem. ^j:^) anti, dual UJuU 



plur. masc ^^\ antumu, shortened antum, and fem. ^^Jul 

aniunna. The dual is found in Arabic only, and has disap- 
peared from its vulgar dialects, in which the forms in use are 
enta or etU (Egypt. inU), enti or enti (Egypt, inty, enty\ entum or 
entu (Egypt, intii). Almost identical with these are the Ethiopic 

A^l": anta^ anti, a$iUhnu^ antin^ which appear in Tigr6 as ofita^ 
antiy aiUum^ and in Amharic as ania^ antyl or anty^ plur. anta. 
But in Tigrifla they have been displaced by the compound 
\t(f\\ ftissfkhd^ fem. fi^fssfkhi, plur. tiifssatkam^ iiSssatk^i, by 
assimilation for n^f^khd^ etc. 

In Assyrian and Hebrew /// have been assimilated into //. 
The Assyrian forms are atta^ aiii, plur. masc. aUunu, (fem., 
according to analogy, aUifta). In Hebrew the masc sing, is 

nAM in pause HAM or nAM: but the shorter DM, att^ or atL 

also occurs, Num. xi. 15; Deut v. 24, and in some other 
passages in the KSthibh, e.g. Ps. vi. 4; Job i. 10; Eccles. vii. 22. 
Its fem. is ^riK, which occurs sometimes in the KSthlbh, viz. 

Judges xvii. 2 ; i Kings xiv. 2 ; 2 Kings iv. 16, 23, and viii. i ; 
Jerem. iv. 30; Ezek. xxxvi. 13; but it has been almost sup- 
planted by the shorter j])M, ati^ or att, in pause rM- The plur. 

masc. is DTlK. with /for ^; the fem. is rUTtK sometimes written 

n^riM and nSMM; but the shorter }]^ or {DM is found in Ezck. 

xxxiv. 31, and with assimilation of the n to a following ;//, in 
Ezek. xiii. 20, fl^TtYp DPtK ^M (observe Ezek. xxxiii. 26, 

fOtf^ in^by for Dh^iW. and Isaiah xxxv. i, n!nD D^lbb^ for 
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In Biblical Aramaic and the Targums we find both the 
primitive and the assimilated forms, niHX, DX, fM, fem. DM. 

plur. masc nrOK, WW, fem. prOK, V>m- In Syriac the «, 

though written, is never pronounced, and the final / of tlie fem. 

sing, has also been dropped, Aj|, t^Ajf, ^AJf, ^2j). The 

forms of the later dialects are in some cases such as we should 
naturally expect; c.g. Samaritan rUTK or HK, fem. ^HM, plur. 
pnK» pnM; Palestinian Syriac, 2-1, fem. t^Zl, plur. ^2.1 and 
^AjIi ^^1« But in others there are points worthy of remark. 
For instance, in Mandaitic, instead of // and / being assimilated, 
a short d is inserted between them, MKJM, plur. jiriM^. Again, 

in the vulgar Syriac of Ma'lula, we find ^ acA or ^ AacA, with 

the plur. ^2;acv»-1 acttkhun or ..m^ luiclmn^ where / has been 
softened into ty, ch, as in L^Jl« (lAjLi,iD), U^U (t2.J?), Ij^U 
(IoAd). The modern Ncstorian or eastern forms are 231 ^^ or 

^Aj] attin^ the latter with a curious appends^e; and not less 

• • * 

strange are the plurals ^Aj^l and ^QSoZiia], which can only be 

explained as having arisen under the influence of the ist pers. 

• • • 

^ I i>il or < 1 1 » »], whilst conversely the form of the 1st person 
^noi »»1 must have owed its birth to this falsely formed 

The separate pronouns of the ist and 2nd persons have, 
as we have seen, received a demonstrative increment at the 
beginning; with the pronoun of the 3rd pers. the reverse 
apparently is the case. The Assyrian i/2, fem. il, and the 

corresponding Syriac 001, fem. ^01, may perhaps never have 

had any such increment ; but it is, I think, otherwise with the 
Hebrew and Arabic singulars. In Hebrew these forms, with 
the ancient and necessary difference of vowels, are MVl> fem. 
MM. Now some scholars believe that the aleph is a mere 

orthographic sign, like the Arabic elif in the 3rd pers. plur. 
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of the verb, \AJJ , which is occasionally found even in Hebrew 
(M^^/nn Josh. X. 24: MUM Isaiah xxviii. 12). In this view 

:|TV •' T 

I can hardly concur, because the words are written with this 
aii^A in the oldest documents we possess, such as the Moabite 
stone (masc. HD DjI IDK^I) and the sarcophagus of Eshmun'azar, 

king of Sidon (masc. MH DIM "that man," fern. «n r\:htibn 
"'this kingdom"). Had the original sounds been merely //// and 
At, we should have found on such monuments )T\ and \1. 
I conclude, therefore, that the words must have sounded origi- 
nally something like Au-a and Ai-a, with the addition of a 
demonstrative a at the end. This will seem less improbable 
to you^ when you are told that the modern Syrian forms from 

001 d and wich e, by the addition of ]ai^ another demonstrative 

• • • 

loi 001 (Ibooi) ^d, loi ^oi ed, " that/' " yonder." That Plautus 
heard the Phoenician word pronounced as Ajy only proves that 
the Carthaginians, like the Jews, had gradually let this additional 
sound drop, although they retained the symbol of it in writing. 

I have said nothing to you as yet of the use of Kin for the 
fem. gender in Hebrew, because I do not believe in its existence. 
The distinction of the vowels in K^H and KM, sii and si, is just 

as primitive and essential as in auia, anii and ka, ki. I am 
aware that KVl takes the place of KM in various passages of the 
Pentateuch; but in old Hebrew MSS. 1 and ^ are very much 
alike, and the Masorets have done well to regard KVl c^ nothing 
but a clerical error, and to substitute for it the correct KM'. 
The same pretended archaism may be found in the famous 
Babylonian codex of the Prophets published by Strack, e.g. 

Ilosea ii. 4, KVI (i.e. Kin)i Joel iv. i, K^HH (i.e. KlilH)- 

To proceed. The same primitive difierencc of the vowels 
and the same affixed syllable are to be found in Arabic, although 



•«* 



slightly obscured, since Aii-a and At- a have become A&wa yb 
and Atya j6. In Ethiopic these words have received a further 

^ [Cf. Kuencn, Ondirtotk, and ed. vol. i. (Lcydea, 1887), 8 i^ ^nd n. 7, who 
rightly refers the origin of the error to the old scriptio defictiva KM , fur Klil and WT\ 
aUke.] 
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increment at the end, and in consequence have suflfered a slight 
curtailment at the beginning. The forms in actual use are 

(D'A'fc: ^v^^tfi, fcm. jBAt: y^^^ti, which have obviously lost an 
initial hfl and IiX on account of their having been lengthened by 
the syllable /// and //. I find the same increment in the 
Assyrian demonstrative suatUy "this," fcm. iaatl or idtl [Del. 
siati\^ and in another form in sisfi^ fem. idii^ idia^ as also in 
luigd-in (Del. agdsu\ which last is found mainly in inscriptions 
of the Persian period. Sf$ seems to be only a weakening of ///, 
jUst as in Greek the pronoun ///, Doric rt;, became av\ or nj^upov 
(to-day), T^T€9 (this year) became a-tfft^pov and a-fJTe^; or the 
nominal terminations n^, r»09, ria, rvvrf, passed into ck, <ri09, cio, 
avpff {iriy^i^, wXova-ioSt yepovala, iifcaioavmi). Indeed it seems 
possible that ifi is the oldest form of the pronoun of the 3rd 
pers. in Semitic, of which sft and Aft are successive weakenings. 

Wc have then the following forms of the pronoun of the 
3rd person. 

dual 



singular 


pland 


Assyr. m. s& 


Ainu, si^nU'fu, sunui 


f. si 


sina 



^*» 



y» ^ b 



Arab, m.^ (vulg. Eg. ^ ^ (Eg. /mm and /luma) Ujb 



•XX ' X 



Etli. 



AOwa di) 
f. ^ (vulg. Eg.. 

m. ©'A't : w^/m 
f. Ji7\t*. y^^^il 






Heb. m. MVl(Ph. «n) 

f. «\n(Ph. «n) 

J. Ar. m. M^n 

f. «\n 



A^'fc: i^fintti or 
Tv^^i; : (hndntft or 

nsn, on 
nan 

T •• 

I M • 
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plural 

^ • 

• • 



tingttlar 

Syr. m. ooi 




f. 


• 


Talm. 


m. 
f. 


• 
• • 


Mand 


. m. 

f. 


V7 



m • • 



After what I have already said, in this and former lectures, 
very few of these forms call for any further remark. I need 

only add, I think, that jjb, ^i vulgar Egypt. Aum, huma, 
n&Tly Dn, and StST}^ I^H, are really identical, the last being 

strengthened by an additional demonstrative element, as is 

also the case with A^^^'fc: and A^^l^s: The Talmudic forms 

Vli^K and \nyN (for rtrO^N and pnyX) shew us that the double 

• . ' » ■ . 

n of the Chaldee, Syriac and Mandaitic is an assimilation of /lA, 
the syllable in^ m, lien being, as I formerly stated, an intcrjcc- 
tional or demonstrative element prefixed to the pronoun. The 

simple OOI and w^oi of the old Syriac have entirely disappeared 

in the modern language; and in the modern dialects of Ethiopia 
the place of this pronoun has been usurped by later compounds. 
Thus in Tigrifia, iHssu^ fem. fiifssa, plur. masc. ftfssdtdm, fem. 

fiXssatdti, for fiifsu^ etc.; and in Amharic, ACfu: Ihrsu, fem. 
AChT: ^slfwd, plur. ACi^TCD*: ^sdtyaw, or with a further 
assimilation 7^ : fysU^ etc., from Chh : r/'/j, " head." 

On the formation of the plurals of the personal pronouns, 
I shall make some additional remarks when I come to treat 
of that subject in relation to the noun and verb. Meantime 
I pass on to the other classes of pronouns. 

B. The Demonstrative Protiouns, 

From the pronoun of the 3rd person, by prefixing the 
demonstrative particle or interjection hd^ in vulgar Arabic J, 
we get the compound pronoun hd-hu. This appears in the 
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Talmad as MVll, fcm. trnfl, plur. VliT (for [frli«n). The 

word is often wrongly pointed KVTTI, MW, whereby it is 

confounded with the Hebrew K^rtH, KWl, which is of a totally 

different origin, viz. by assimilation for KVrpn* In Mandaitic 

the same word exists in the singular, inMn» ynMn> without any 
corresponding plural. In Syriac the second h was elided, and 

the syllables lul-ii, hii-l^ contracted into ocn lutw^ ^cn tidy or lidy^ 

plur. ^QJOi lidnnfin, ^^yjx Iidnitcii (for lid-fii-hfin^ Itd-fn-hlhi). 
In the Palestinian dialect we also find the singular forms oloi, 
ocn; fem. wk)oi, wkOi, but not the plural. In modern Syriac 

the corresponding words are o6i aw, ^Jn ay^ often written and 

pronounced 61, oj, wil, d and i^ with the plur. «.ajT ^^^ (from 

• . • 

the old fcm. ^^uJcn), shortened into ^ dn and ^ an. From this 

is formed another pronoun by the addition of the particle 

Icn at the end, to designate a more remote object; "that/' 

. . . 

"yonder," viz. Idri ooi (1© ooi), d'd, fem. loi ,^6i, fd. The n 
which we have found in the plurals ^QJOl, in^n, etc., seems to 

appear in the singular in the Assyrian annu^ "this," whether 
we regard it as merely = an -f hfi^ or as » d + in + hfi. The forms 
given by the grammarians are : 

sing. masc. annu (fem. annat), (annif) 
plur. masc anniitn fem. anndti4, anfiltu, 

with another plural form, perhaps of both genders, anni or anni. 

In vulgar Arabic of Egypt the forms corresponding to 

KVin. MNTl, Vlin, are still used with the original interjectional 

force: dAo, "there he is," dAf, "there she is," dh/im or dA^m, 
"there they are." 

A very large number of demonstrative pronouns have their 
source in the cognate letters d and /, in juxtaposition with 
which we often find i, I and «. You will remember that Aram. 

T rf= Arab, j <<//, 8 = Eth. Heb. Assyr. s; and that Aram, t) t^ 
Arab, vl; /A, j' = Eth. rt: s, Assyr. /, Heb. B' s/l 
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One of the simplest of these pronouns is the Arabic tj, fcm. 

4^3, 5J, ^, Ij, plur. J\ or ^Jl, often written plene ^^\, ^J^l. 

The corresponding forms in vulgar Arabic are da or d^, fem. di, 
plur. Jjj ^&ii// or ^/, ddla, doli (which seems to arise from 
a combination of the singular with the ancient plural). In 
Ethiopic we have the same word in the form T|: zf, fem. H: zd, 
plur. 7\C^l Hlu^ fcm. A^: ^Ud, Its Hebrew equivalent is HT, 

fcm. HKT, for zAt, shortened into hi and ^T, plur. 7K (i Chron. 

XX. 8, generally with the art. /Kn')> MvM- The Phoenician 

forms are, as might be expected, very similar; viz. T for both 
genders (perhaps with a difference of pronunciation, £/, zu) ; 

fem. also nT» in Plautus syth\ plur. 7M, in Plautus ily. The 
form TK, which also occurs in Phoenician, has been regarded as 
equivalent to the Hebrew n?n; but the article in Phoenician 

is the same as in Hebrew, and T does not take the article in 
Phoenician even when the preceding substantive is defined 
(T ^3B^D and T ^^B^)* I prefer therefore to consider the aleph 

in TM as merely prosthetic. The very curt form of the word T 
might readily lead to such a vowel being prefixed ; and we find 
some support for this idea in the modern Ethiopic or Tigrifta 
form 7\TI: fem. AH:: In the later Hebrew of the Mishnah we 
have masc. HT, fem. IT (zd or zu\ plur. ^pK. In Assyrian it is 

curious to find the form with / in the singular as well as the 

plur. ; 

sing. masc. ullu fem. ulUit 

plur. masc ulliitu fem. uUUu\ 

By appending a demonstrative // to the masculine, we obtain 
the common J. Aram, form H, jH, emphatic ni'1, Wl, with its 

simple fem. n*!, JH, and its plur. P?M. The corresponding 

> [The latter only in the Pentateuch, where it is probably to be viewed as a mere 
scripHo deftctwa (^{jtH) as in Phoenician. Cf. Kuenen tU supra. In any case T^iJ 
is younger than H^Kf?, ^^^ ^t~ ^^ readily lost in Hebrew, as in JP^r^p.] 

' [The feminines are not recognised by Delitzscfa.] 
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Phoenician forms are Yf and MT; and in certain Aramaic dialects 
(Egypto-Aram., Nabathcan) these words appear as Nil and K?. 
An Ethiopic form, with further demonstrative increment, is 

Ti^i;: jsi^itti, fem. M1;: sdti, plur. A^V-^+r eZ/dnf/S, fem. A'^^'fc: 
clldntfi. 

For the sake of still greater emphasis, hd is prefixed to these 
forms, giving in Arabic tjjb, fem. »jjb or ^^jj^, ^U, bU, plur. 

)^U or ^S^^; and vulgarly hiidd^ fem. A/fe//, plur. /tddaul^ and in 

Afrjca hddiifft. In Egypt, with somewhat of the original inter- 
jcctional force, ddf, '*thi.^ here." The corresponding Aramaic 
words vary considerably in form according to the dialects. 
In the Targums and the Talmud we find {nn, fem. VHn 

(or KnW, plur. pV«n and p^H (less correctly pronounced |^n 
and P7C^5 *"^ similarly in the Palestinian dialect ^?oi or 

^}di, fem. Ijoi (A^r for /tddi)^ plur. ^-^^ In Mandaitic T has 

generally taken the place ofT; pKH, fem. WKH, plur. pTMil- 
tnwn however occurs, as also the compound linNH = Talmud. 

iy^, i.e. in yiX^' The ordinary Syriac forms are ]jai, fem. 

l}cn, plur. ■ %\n\. Of these, pen stands for M^in, and Ikti is 

^ T :it' 

weakened from )}ai, which occurs in the combination .^ailTcn 

(for i-jOiljai). Shorter forms are ^, for pH, and joi. Here 

too must be placed the Talmudic |rin or jriM, which latter is 

also found in Samaritan. Here K has taken the place of n, 
whilst the aspirated ^ dh is represented only by the aspira- 
tion h. This gradual elision of the //, combined with the 
ordinary dropping of the final n, enables us to explain the 
common Talmudic forms ♦MH, fem. MH, plur. ^jn or ^-n, 

as corruptions of |nn, MIH, and ppH. The modern Syriac 

. . . • • ^» 

words arc very similar, viz. ]6iY dhd or 1 d, plur. )j| anne, '\6\\ 

springs from the fem. V^, the original aspirated d (d/i) being 
represented, as in jnK, by an A; A having been gradually 
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dropped, a*a has been contracted into d, Dialcctically the forms 

■ • 

•^^y, «^ZT, are also used, both from pITl. 

Npw if to these series of pronouns we append the letter ^ , 
we obtain another series, generally designating more distant 
objects. 

The simplest of these is the J. Aram. V\ or ^3**1, fern. •i|'^, 

plur. "apK^ which are formed from |^, JH and pw- The 

Palestinian dialect exhibits the plural in the form » ^ i i Se n. 

By prefixing h& we arrive at the Talmudic ^\Xr\^ fem. Ip^ plur. 

"trdn or "a^n, and the Mandaitic ^MH (masc. and fem.), plur. 

TiKn, which are contractions for "linn* IMirtf and *Jir>n. 
Here too the Syriac varieties ytoi^ai, fem. yM^ai, find their 
place ; the former of which may perhaps be compounded with a 
form corresponding to the Mishnaic )7M. As for ytOJOi (ytJOi), 

which is always masc, it is probably not a mere variation of 

ytoXcn, but a different compound, viz. from ^OJcn and y. 

In Arabic the corresponding pronoun is C^tj, fem. cJl;, 



X X J ^ ^ % 

plur. cJ)j1 or cXSS^t. The Arabs have, however, regarded the 

suffixed %^ as being the pronoun of the 2nd person, and hence, 
though c^ti is commonly used in speaking to two or more per- 
sons of both sexes, it is also permitted to use cJU in addressing 

a woman, lo^i in speaking to two, and ^t j or ^ j in speaking 
to several, according to their sex. The vulgar forms, at least in 

North Africa, are cJti ddk^ fem. cXjJ dlk^ plur. cJjJ dnk. 

In Egypt we find, with the addition of hd, the forms dikhd 
(masc fem.) and dukhd (masc) ; and these may be still further 
strengthened by appending the pronoun of the 3rd pers., masc 
dukhauwd, masc. fem. dikhaiya^ plur. masc. fem. dukhamma. 
The Ethiopic presents us with this augmented pronoun in 
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the form IMh: si'i/i, fern. M^: Ait^JUi, plur. 7sAl>: ///Mrf. 
Here the fern, is remarkable, but we shall ispeak of it when 
we come to the simple relative form M+: ^a. 

These pronouns again may be heightened by the accession 
of a fresh demonstrative syllable. Thus in Chaldee we find 
p*l for both genders, with additional if. The Ethiopic presents 

us with a form with additional //?, viz. IWrt: s^kwUtA or 'HVl+r 
sUktfi, fcm. Mt*lt! i^t^ktf, plur. TsAYTt: HttkwHu or 7\Atl+: 

HKktIi. The Arabic prefixes ltd in the form cJtiU, fem. cJbUi 



X xj^ X 



CJjjljhy plur. cXj)^L>; which arc much used in the vulgar 



y\\ 



dialects, cJl,3Jb h&daky cJjiJb litURk, plur. cJj)^ hSulSik.ox in 

North Africa cJ^jjb hddnk. From A^^ seems to arise, by 
elision of the d^ the form cJjh hak, used by the Bedouins; just as 
Ijjb ///f^, in combination with the article *al, becomes ftal^ which 
is used for all numbers and genders, as c^ULOjb^ d^JuJjb» 



c^^ .*tf^ •<*• 

>jLfiJU, J^JUy c^lUljb. Another strengthened form in old 
Arabic is clij* where the letter / has been inserted between 






)j and cJ; its fem. is cJlJi by contraction for cJJuJ* Peculiar 

to the Mandaitic is the word ilJlMMn (masc. and fem.), plur. 
masc. prW^Kn, fcm. pDMXil. Here it seems tolerably clear 
that we have again tnc prefixes Mil and TM, contracted into 
|Kn> and the suffixes of the 3rd person ; but it is not so easy to 
say what is represented by the letters JIM, unless we admit 
Noeldeke's suggestion that they are identical with H^, the 

Aramaic form of tt^. 

Finally, under this head, we have a few demonstratives that 
are formed by means of the prefix ♦M f. Here I mention first, 

though somewhat doubtfully, the Talmudic pronoun ^H^K, fem. 
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\n^M ; doubtfully, I say, because it may also be explained, as I 
did above, by assimilation from VlJ^M, M^M This latter view 
is countenanced by the plurals ^n^M. ^*1J^K The forms ViO 

■ • 

and VlJ^j representing the substantive verb, seem to be fresh 

compounds of the demonstrative n and Vl^K, ^Jl^^W; ^-g- Vf i *RD 

"what it is," \10 «JK "it is I," to niOJ ^p^X "they are 

perfectly righteous men." More certain examples of this for- 
mation with prefixed t arc ^TN (for p*M)i fern. KTN; and 

To designate a definite pronominal accusative, especially of 
a somewhat emphatic kind, wc find in the Semitic languages a 
peculiar word joined with the pronominal suffixes. In Ethiopic 

this is X\^jf\ kiydt a word regarding the origin of which various 
conjectures have been hazarded, but which I am inclined to 
think finds its source in the demonstrative k, to which wc have 
so often referred. From this are formed, with the usual pro- 
nominal sufllixes, fclyd-ya, kiyd-ka, etc. By the weakening of 3 
into n (of which I gave some examples in a former lecture), we 

obtain the Arabic dialectic form Lib . From this it is but a step 

to the common Arabic U tya^ which is used precisely like 

its Ethiopic equivalent, and appears in Tigrifta in the contracted 

form of A,: i, denoting self^ as Aj^: tyc, A,^: Ikha, A,P: iyh. In 
the other Semitic languages this word takes the feminine termi- 
nation at or /, probably appended to it in order to bring out 
more strongly the abstract idea of lioccitas (if I may use such a 
word) ; and in these languages its range of use is considerably 
wider than in Arabic and Ethiopic. Hence we get, in the first 
place, the Phoenician VfV(% which was doubtless pronounced 
in the earlier stages of the language iydth or tyath ; for other- 
wise the ^ would not have been inserted in writing, as is almost 
invariably the case in the older inscriptions. In the inscriptions 
of later date, however, we find fM, and Plautus heard the word 
pronounced yth. The Aramaic forms seem to be shortened from 

the Phoen., viz. Syr. zL, Chald. n\ less correctly n\ These 
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are used hot only as a sign of the definite accus., }^ 6jum^^ 
i^}l A^o |.iia» L* ]oi^; but also as a substantive, signify- 
ing self, c. g. aiAl\ v^joLMlici OJI " he who knows himself," 
IAiO /n ft I \ > " free-will*'; and likewise in the Palestinian dia- 

Iccts and in Samaritan to form demonstratives, as in the phrases 
KtoV an*3 ''on that same day/' HF^ Wl^Sl "in that same 

••T : T - TT • 



year," )fl)OM^ oiA*^ "at that same time." ooi tu] «nJL^oi^ 
" that man is a thief," h p^^in kS fffltV "h P^3n \*1, " this is of 

use to me, those are not." In this way we may best explain the 
Mandaitic demonstrative spoken of above, HJltOtn (masc. and 
fcm.). pr*e>in. pmiWl, where JTK is probably ^tV. Simi- 
larly in Hebrew j^diA was further altered into dtA, whence, by the 
usual change of a into J, resulted the common form diA, H^* 
In close connection with a following word this dtA was shortened 

into dtA, just as from HB^i and f\tSlh^ we get ^llB'Hi and 

t3FiKh{&, Next, dtA was changed into I'iA "DK, as in DAM for 
attilm ; and finally this "HM was heightened by the tone into ^///, 
JTK, In later Hebrew, perhaps under the influence of the sur- 
rounding Aramaic dialects, F\)ti came to be used, like D\ as a 
demonstrative: DVH ^lIK!!, rVJtff Wl^Wa, StSH h IStf"* "that 
one sat down," atoS B^NPt ^^ IttT. In Assyrian I find a 

word attu, which seems to be nearly connected with ydtA and 
J///, for example in such phrases as atiiia abna "my father'* 
("mon pire k moi"), sitya attOa "my family" (pIT), dindta 
attna "my laws" (J^l), *f/a atttmu "our house," fo /a iptallaAn 

abiya wa atttia "who revere (HvB) not my father and me." 
Schrader also regards as cognate with ydtA the words ydti and 
dii^ in such phrases as ydtl NabfinaAid inzihanni^ " as for me, 
Nabunit, save OT^B^) thou me"; and again, ia Id iplaAfi abntlya 
n dii Id isbatn nlr sarrfttlya, " who did not fear my fathers, 
and, as regards me, did not take up the yoke of my rule." 
These words ydtl and dli he explains as made up of ya + 
a + ti or si, i.e. ya for yatA, a suffix of the ist pers., and 
a further demonstrative ti or sL Sayce, however, gives a diflTer- 

w. L. 8 
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ent explanation of both words, so that we are evidently on 
unsafe ground. Even the Hebrew f\S^ has been explained in a 
manner different from that which I have just suggested to you, 
for some scholars have regarded it as a substantive, nearly equi- 



s^^ 



valent in form and meaning to the Arabic i \ "sign" or •'mark," 
"form"or"body,"thus identifying it with the word n^(for fljK or 
n^), or else assuming a form JWi or n*N, from the construct 

state of which (IW or njK) fl^ might be derived by con- 
traction. 

Before quitting the demonstrative pronouns, I will say a 
few words regarding the definite article, which really belongs to 
this class of words. Its original form was, in all probability, 

yn, a compound of Ad and /, nearly in the sense of the Latin 
ilU, connected with the adverbs PIK a! " away," " beyond," and 
D/Tj " here," " hither." In Hebrew the / was assimilated to all 

following letters; and when the doubling wholly ceased to 
be audible, the loss of it was compensated by the heightening of 
the vowel into rf t, as in B^HTl. *nn. TVn, B'K'VI, on which 

•t' tt' '•t' t' 

and other modifications of the article see your Hebrew gram- 
mars. In Phoenician its form is the same as in Hebrew, but it 
is not so frequently used as in the latter language, e. g. T ^SfVti 

for niM :i3B^an, t ijftffn for nin lysyfi, nn dik for Dn«n 
«iin, KM nabfiwi for «*nn wSfian. 

The Arabs ordinarily weakened the initial n to M, but re- 
stricted the assimilation of the final / to a following dental, sibi- 
lant or liquid (the so-called solar letters t^ {jm \j li J ktJiZ^ 

u J '^ ^ (>«>») '^ ^- fr J^^^* Si^^^ ^^^^^ *^"^ jy^^ ^^^\ 

^^JoIj^ (B^£)»n),^i (TH^D)- In Egypt this assimilation is 
nowadays extended to ^ and cJ, as eg-gauisdr^ eg-gutn'a " Fri- 
day," ek'kull, ek'kenise ** church." The letter /, however, though 
assimilated in pronunciation, is always written. The Arabian 
Bedouins are still said to retain the old pronunciation holy saying 
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has'sanah instead of as-safta/t, H^B^* . Generally speaking, how- 

TT ~ 

ever, the initial elif is regarded as so weak in sound that it 
suffers elision whenever another word precedes, e. g. ciVLoJI ^\ 

abtt 'I-maiikif not atn al-ma/iJki, ^jjji] ^ fi 'n-ndsi^ not fl an- 

nlisi^ ^\ \ JU k&la W-rajnlu^ not kdla ar-rajubi^ iJ-J \ c:JU 

kdlati ^l-mar'atH, not kdlat al-mat^atu. Indeed it was at times 
dropped altogether and only the / sounded, and this is common 
at the present day, e. g. lahmar "red," liswid " black," lazkar^ the 
'* Azliar** mosque, ktncn " the two." 

In Ethiopic there is no definite article, and the same appears 
to be the case in Assyrian. The Aramaic dialects labour under 
the same deficiency, but make up for it by appending to the 
noun the demonstrative hd or ^, which appears in writing as an 

aleph\ thus M'lSI, 1^.; KTO^fip, l/l 1 gim. With this we 

may compare the postpositive en and et of the Scandinavian 
tongues, derived from an older inn and it (e. g. Danish Mand, 
MAnden ; Htis, Httset)^ of which we shall have to make mention 
again hereafter. More to our present purpose, however, is the 
Himyaritic suffixed «, e.g. in pi?D"this monument" or "tablet," 

I piTb I pTi I rip£)S« I vijTi I dnnno I wa I inwi I r^nyfc^ ; 
or in i&Sfett •'this stone." | h^Txtki I STy I pw I p I nnywi 

I pSbD I Tnhy I ^ij3n. The words piTto and pSfci are appa- 
rently contractions of |rniTto and pD^B^to, as seems to result 
from such forms as | p^JIBTlb I \1 "between these two towers" 
or " castles," | p3n*a | Sya« " the lords of these two houses," 
p3n*a "this house of ours" (where the j is the suffix of the ist 
pcrs. plur.*). Often the demonstrative pronoun p, fem. HT, « 
prefixed to such words, as pi?D p. 

> [Th^ statemoit rests on a misconception: ^UuJljb stands for AjuJI ^^J\Jb. 
N81d.] 

•Other examples are: pDD p, "this inscription"; pHI ji, "this iclol"; 
innD |1, 'Mhis door"; p3D |1, ''this littilding"; pSv, "this statue"; pJ^SKI, 
" and these two camels." 

8— a 
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C. Ttu Relative Prottattns. 

The relative in its simplest form is, it may be said, iden- 
tical with the demonstrative pronoun. As the Germans use der 
instead of welcher, and we English that instead of who, so did 
the Semites employ closely cognate or identical words as de- 
monstratives and relatives. 

The simplest of the relative forms is the "^ of the Biblical 

Aramaic, shortened in the Targums and in Syriac into \ ; di*. 

m 

One or other of these forms appears in all the Aramaic dialects 
except the Egyptian and that of some ancient inscriptions, which 
have ^T. The Mandaites say M as well as d^, and the same form 

^/f is occasionally found in Samaritan. I need only remark in 
addition that in Mandaitic 13 is used in a few cases instead of 
the common ^, as MtS I^^Nto ''he who does good," N^JD n^^NB 
"he who does evil" (where TaNb = n?jn)i |«n«rifc<a«D WVn 

"spirit of our fathers." The word \ which is mentioned by 
Gesenius and others as the Mandaitic form of the relative, has 
no existence, being merely a false reading of the somewhat 
abbreviated character of the word ^, In modern Syriac L or }L 

is frequently employed for }, as ]jlJ; ^4^1^ (for V^.?? P-^i^) 
"the Saviour of the world,'' » i I'l ftn L^clb (for lAkf^,M> ]nn») 



" forgiveness of sins," s^ifO} t\m m (for \^1 ^^-*-f^) ''^^c passion 
of our Lord," idrit ishu, i.e. ^cla^) oiiA^), " after Jesus." 

Identical, with this ^"^ or T is the Arabic ^ , generally em- 
ployed in this one form for both genders and all numbers; as 

cJJj JU jJ ^J\j\ "he who said that came to me," ti^i^ ^ ^jlj 

"my well which I dug." The use of this word is, however, 
only dialectic. In S. Arabia the Himyaritic furnishes us with 

similar forms : masc. T (|=|), fem. til, plur. 'hti or tK. 

In Ethiopic we find H: ^d, with a fem. 7\\'\*: hta, and a plur. 
^lla, all bearing a striking resemblance to the corresponding 
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forms of the demonstratives. H: ^ may be used, like ^, and 

jj, for both genders and numbers. The fern. 7\\'t: we must 
trace back to the demonstrative particle en, or the letter n, plus 

the fern, termination /; and the plur. *f\/\: to the demonstrative let- 
ter /. In Hebrew occurs the cognate form )], likewise invariable. 

In Arabic and Hebrew the simple article J1, •Hi is sometimes 
employed as a relative; e.g. U>^ aUI J^l m^\ ^ ''of the 



OaO «"<^ t0 ■^ y ^ ^x 



people of whom is the Apostle of God," for ^^^ 4]]) J^ ^«>11 ; 
Joshua X. 24, \Dt( M^J^m "who went with him"; i Sam. ix. 24, 

It t 

n^jm ptevrrw; i c'hron. xxvi. 28, Sn^C B^npm 7i«. 

Hence, from a combination of these two words, with the 
insertion of the demonstrative letter / (as in cJJj), arises the 



full 



ordinary Arabic relative ^/.ilU with its fem. ^U for the 
inflection of which see the Arabic grammar. Its form in the 
vulgar dialects is ^, elli, in Maltese even shortened into ^ /i, 

for all the genders and numbers. Identical with ^^\ in form, 
though not exactly in meaning, is the Hebrew demonstrative 
mj^n, shortened into Tyll, just as ^jjj is sometimes found in 

VT - ' T - ' ^ ^ 

the form jJK t?!! is used as fem. in 2 Kings iv. 25, nUn 

T7n fl^ZD^^n. and another form, )T?n hallhn, also occurs as 
fem. in E7«ckicl xxxvi. 35, mSB^DTl ^T^H V^TKTI. This last seems 

to be weakened from )T?n, and to exhibit this pronoun in even 

L ^^ 

a purer form than nT7n and ^/jJI. 



. V 



The relative pronoun in Assyrian is sa or sd, which admits of 
no variation, but is evidently connected with the simple pronoun 
///, ** he," and the demonstrative sa-su. 



Il8 THE RELATIVE [ClIAP. 

The Hebrew word ^1K^, though familiar to us all, is difficult 

to analyse. Sondes as for instance Fleischer, MUhlau and Saycc, 
following an older scholar named Tsepregi, regard ItS^ as the 

Hebrew representative of the Aramaic TTW, Jm, "place/* in 



K » 



Syriac also " trace," " track," " footstep," as in JAo (for ia-at/iar) 

"after." " behind," Arab. 'i\ and !il , " trace," '* track," '• footstep," 

Eth. AlUC:: In support of this view they appeal to analc^ies in 
other languages, e. g. the Chinese, where so means both *' place " 
and "which," and to the vulgar use of wo in German, for 
example, ** Der Mann, wo ich gesehen habe," instead of welclun, 
or again, "Der Fremde, wo du mit ihm g^essen hast," instead of 
''mit welchem du gegessen hast." Gesenius, in his immortal work, 
the Thesaurus Linguae Hebraeae, sought to connect IK^ with 

the Hebrew radical ItS^M: ''Modo in tali vocabulo de ctymo 

quaerendum est, *1{S^ pr. rectum valuisse conjecerim ab ^)B^ 

rectus fuit^ deinde recte, ita^ i. q. [^ et Germ, so^ idque in anti- 

quiore lingua in proa relat abiisse. Cf 21^ ita^ et relativum ^^, 

ct contra Germ, so^ i.e. propr. rclat. fcm. Simonis rclationcm ita 
exprimi censet, quod ad sequentia rect& tendat" Ewald, whose 
opinions I would always mention with the respect due to so 
great a scholar, — Ewald's latest view seems to have been that 

IK^ stands for 7(S^. and is compounded of two demonstra- 

tives, K^^n, Hi T And 7i plus the prosthetic M, Finally, Fried- 
rich Bottcher looks upon IfiS^K as standing for /tS^, and as 

made up of a merely prosthetic K ^ and a word tK^ , which he 

regards as an older form of the article Sh Oust as su seemed to 

be an older form of M)n> or the verbal conj. /^^^^A^Si\^ 

TbDM). As the matter at present stands, we have to choose, I 

think, between Fleischer's view on the one hand, and Ewald's or 
Bdttcher's on the other; and, on the whole, I incline to the 
latter, in so far as I would seek the origin of the relative pro- 
noun somewhere in the region of the demonstratives. For the 
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interchange of 7 and *1, even in this region, compare the Syriac 
)D5ai» "here/' with the Chaldee tOTT. In Hebrew the longest 
form of the word is Ht^ , but there are several shorter forms, 
without M and usually with assimilation of the final r or / to the 
following letter ; viz. 'K^, t^^ 'K^, but also p (in ^DSIK^, Eccles. 

iii. 18, and according to one reading in M^IK^ for MVltS^, Eccles. 

ii. 22). In Phoenician the word is written K^ , but that the {{^ 
may originally have had a vowel is at least suggested by the 
transcription of words handed down to us by Latin and Greek 
authors, such as Nesso esse sade (capillus Veneris), i. e. nVJ 

TXH^ B^M. More frequent, however, are the shorter forms at, 

es^ ys^ is, and also si, su, which last correspond to the Hebrew 
'ttfl eg. in the Poenulus, assamar binam, 0933 ^I&MB'M "what 

he says is friendly"; ys siddobrim, thyfelyth chyl ys ckon them 

liful, i. e. (probably). '^fiS DR {S-B'K-Sa-nK StffiJl ^"^^ B^^K, 

in Latin eumfecisse aiunt, sibi qttod fadundum fuit ; or, to quote 
another line, yth alonim valonuth sicorathi sitnacom syth, i. e. 

nt^T xipsm "^rsvrpd ric^vcs D'j^'^K-nK, 

I T » • t|tt -:i- • -: » 

The use of the relative as a conjunction, and as a sign of the 
genitive relation between two substantives, belongs rather to the 
department of Syntax than of Etymology. These phenomena 
need cause you no surprise, if you reflect, on the one hand, that 
the Greek particle w is only a case of the relative pronoun 09 ; 
and, on the other, that the Persian izdfat or connective vowel 1 



c ^ 



in such constructions as ^ jj^j >l5 n&m-i pidar4 man, " the 

name of my father," is merely a corruption of what was the 
relative pronoun in the older stages of the language. 

I may therefore conclude my remarks on the relative by 
referring briefly to certain possessive pronouns, which are formed 
from it in several of the Semitic languages. In Ethiopic we find 

H,A:, fem. A\1;A!, plur. 7v/VA:» combined with suflixes as fol- 
lows: ztd-ya, ztd-ka, sfa-hA, ztd-na, zta-kimft, zfa-hSmn, etc. 

Here we may perhaps discern the relative H: ^^i* in combination 
with the pronoun kiyd, or rather its Arabic form fyd, of which I 
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spoke in a forpier lecture. In Aramaic we meet with two forms, 
n^ and 7^, The former is found in the Talmud, c.g. jJK 

irnnS VliW pnS **we (occupy ourselves) with our affairs, 

and they with theirs." This arises, as Luzzatto has suggested, 
from a combination of ^ with T, "hand." It also occurs in 

modern Syriac in the forms ^^i^ >*^?, ^iy ^^' ^V^^^^» 
iilyau, etc., with elision of the d between two vowels. The other 
form 7n I e. ^ plus the prep. 7 is found in Biblical Aramaic, 
e.g. Dan. ii. 20— «M fh'n W<ltQ» MnDjn H- and prevails 
in the Targums and in Syriac \ The equivalent ytff from 
7 TB^. occurs in later Hebrew, as well as in Phoenician. 
Already in Jonah i. ^ we read ^dWs *' for whose cause ?" and 
in ver. 12, ^7K^2l "for my sake"; and similarly in the Poenulus 

u/ic sUU, *W ""PVl, "my guest" (lit "wanderer"); amma siili, 
♦W «©K. " my mother" ; bette silli, 'W ♦» " my son." A 
fuller form seems to occur on a Tyrian signet ring, viz. |h^^37 
tjn PiT^^^H dSm B^M " (belonging) to Ba'al-yathon, a priest 
(lit a gods'-man) of Melkart Rsph." 

a 

D. TAe Interrogative Pronoum, 
The first of these to which I would direct your attention is 

the Arabic ^ ayy^ fem. l^\ ayyah^ fully inflected, meaning 
"who, which, what?" It governs a genitive, as ^Ji y^\ or 

^}t^\, "which land?" ^j^lu/T^I "which of the two men?" 






JU;< t/' "which of the men?" U^l, w» "which of them"?" 

* Compare the African JIj J = ^J (^JJl . 

« la vulgar Arabic it has become /, or in combination with ^^ (thing) hk\ \ 
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This word seems to me to have its ultimate source in the inter- 

t 
rogative particle 1, Heb. H. It is found in Ethiopic too in the 

ft 

sing. 1\£x dy^ plur. hS^\ ajydt, for both genders ; and in the 
modem Tigrifla it appears as A^\: h?\i AP\: 1\y\l or Aj^\:, 
which are probably compounds of 7\Z* and the Ethiopic inter- 
rc^ative V-:: In the other Semitic languages this word has 
more of an adverbial force, being prefixed to other words to 
convert them into interrogatives, and entering into the composi- 
tion of a great many interrogative adverbs. In Hebrew, for 
example, it appears as *H {i for ay) in JIT ^K, "who, which?" 

rWO *« " from which ? " T\^h *« " wherefore, why ?" But also 

as an independent word in the sense of "where?" with pronom. 
suffixes, n2)*M. ^^. D*M: and in a longer form without suffix, 

n^. Of compound words the most ordinary examples are: 
|*« (for pK, Arabic ^) "where?" contracted |K, and as an 

accusative rm "whither?" TK* TO^, and nsS^K, "how?" 
nb^M "where? how?" Similar formations in Ethiopic are 

?VJB+: "where?" and, with a shortening of 7\Jix into Tvs ^» TvC? 
yj, "how? how!" reduplicated Ts^Cl ^fifo, 7A^\ ^f&fi, or 
TS^C: ^fdfd\ and 7\h4I^+s "how much? how many?" from 
h<C^: s^fn, which is properly a noun meaning "number,'* 

"quantity." In Aramaic we have two forms of this word, 

i 
for just as the Arabic \ is in Hebrew H, so in Aramaic we find 

both *K and \T. The latter, \n. is the ordinary form in the 

Talmud Babli and in the Syriac dialect of Palestine. For 
instance, in the Talmud, fH *\T or PTH. fem. V!V^ or tn^JI 

"who?" "which?"; in Palestinian Syriac likewise -jpjOi, fcm. 



/<*, "why?** In Kgypt, //i^/7, /rMf, etihih/St t» niin t^nhil gfinst "of what kiml,** but 
ic|)anitely enhA^ enkU enhdm^ "who?** "which?"', where en is probably for Ais 

jt. [So Spitta, p. 80. But Noldeke explains the » as a remnant of the old 

^ .t 

Tanwln, Jb ^ ^^j and so forth.] 
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]r>m. Further, in the Talmud, «n «n or \yvn "who," "which." 
"what is—?" for P \n^i Vn "how?" n^H "where?" ««»nK 
"in respect of which?" "in reference to which?" for M**IT7D; 
K»»*? "to which?" "whither?" for K^^nS In the Aramaic of the 
Targums both forms occur; "^H and VT\ "how?" [H^K and 
pm. fem. tn*« and «n\n, "who. which?" «3»K and «3'n, 
"where?" Hp^ and Ynyj], "how?" In Syriac we have only 
the forms with alepk, but in great abundance; for instance: 
^]' (MA) "how," "as," with its derivatives ^jpf "as," "like," 

V^K^^f "together," "at once," ,-ioV "as one who," "as if," 
]iQQf, "as"; further, jiuV "where?" from h "here"; ^f, 
]ia*f, "how?" for ^^^ and Ij^f; I^^^T "whence?" for 

]d ^ wi]; iLf for li^f, "who?" with its fem. 'i^Jf, and plur. 
^^i ^ iT for pyM ^; and finally, with a shortening of <^T into 1, 
^/iSol "when?" in the Targums ^MD^K and Jlb^ from the 

Heb. ♦Jhb, Arab. ^1«, In modern Syriac there are similar 
forms, though of course more or less corrupted. Such are: 

• • • • • 

hA lid or h\ ikd. "where?" "U'^ ^\ Iddnd, for M'W ^, 

• • • • 

"when?** imini or imnCt "which of them?" * i iV> <^1 or > i iViilt 

•• • • 

in Talmudic VT^^ NI: further, }) "who?" from (01 ^ and 

tn ^f with another form * ; i i] <^f, which is, strictly speaking, 

derived from the old plural >^>| In Mandaitic the same 
interrogative exists in MID m'fid, "whence?" which is also a 
Talmudic form, for K3& or jUD, i.e. [^ |&; ^(6 O^D //i//i/i^ ^//, 

in the Talmud ^7 feOD, utuUtiam tibit Also in Mv or }p,l^, 
for ♦«•?, "whither?" R^^D w«i//?. •'whence?" HKOy or HKOy'? 
"when?" toy and tOK or tOKfl, "where?" from «3^, K3\n, 
with suffix VltO "where is — ?" in which form the real inter- 
rogative has wholly disappeared, just as in the modern Syriac 
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ILr lb ••where is he?" from ]d] iid, "where?" Here too I 

should mention the Mandaitic forms K^J23Mn and ll&KTI, proba- 
bly standing for rtSO *«n and jViaO *Mn, e.g. j^fi'jWn K*iOMn3 

"in which will ye cross over?" VI liOKH K^TH «^DTD "which 
(of them) is my throne?" 

Another interrogative pronoun in the Semitic languages is 
that which is characterised by the initial letter m. Its oldest 
forms appear to me to be man for the masc, and tnant for the 
fem. ; but in practice man is used as the interrogation for 
persons of both sexes, "who?" whilst manf is employed in 
speaking of things, "what?" 

In Ethiopic wc actually find these oldest forms in use ; <^V* : 

mdnH, ace <^hl mdtia, "who?" and rf^\'^! m/nt, ace. #^\+: mhtta^ 
"what?" The Himyar. form is also p^ but more usually p» with 

the substitution of 3 for &. In Arabic we have ordinarily ^ 
man for persons, but a distinction of gender is made in the rare 
case of the word standing alone, when it is fully inflected, the masc 

sing, being ^ manii, and the fem. iJL« manah (with aspirated A, 

for (^.r^Ju) and sometimes i,£^jL« mant The Assyrian forms are 
said to be mannu or manu and man^ which last is identical with 

the Aramaic |23, JSo. Hence arise in the Aramaic dialects, by 

the addition of the pronoun A;?, such forms as Syriac aik); 
Talmudic ^, fem. ^3Q, for Vl {D, Nn |D; Mandaitic Ijttt); 

modem Syriac «.jJl2^, ...iJLio, > i lV), which is strictly speaking 

derived from the old feminine. The forms in the vulgar dialects 
of Abyssinia are not dissimilar to those of the ancient Ethiopic, 
viz. Tigrifla (f^\i "who?" and /J^\fZ* mhtUiy, rarely fl^\y\ and 
A^:^^: "what?" This latter is compounded of /^\^: and the 
other interrogative A£;: In Amharicthe commonest forms are 
<^\ "who?" and fl^\\ ''what," shortened from /^\^:: 

Vulgar Arabic forms of ^ are ^ and ^ . The change of 
vowel in the former case is due to the influence of the labial m ; 
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in the latter, it is the natural weakening of d in the shut 

syllable, and is pronounced in pause inin ^l« . From a form 

resembling this last must have arisen, by the rejection of the 
final n, the Hebrew ^D "who?" It is also found in Ethiopia, 

but as a neuter, 'Vhat?" or else as an adverb ''howT e.g. 
^hRfl^x "how pleasant!" ^POfV: "how great is—!" <^<^m^: 
"how great?" "how much?" (from ^fH^: "measure, quantity"). 
The Phoenician form of the personal interrogative seems also, 
from some phrases in the Poetmlus, to have been mt 

The neuter form md is common to the Arabic, Hebrew, Phoe- 
nician, and the Aramaic dialects, U> n&, KD« U^; and we also 

find abundant traces of it in Assyrian, as I shall show you 
presently. This form I would venture to explain, with Fr. 
Bottcher, as follows. The original mant became by assimilation 
matt\ the doubling was gradually dropped, because hardly 
audible, at the end of the word, leaving tnat. This would 
gradually lead to the aspiration of the final /, tnath. The 
aspirated letter would first pass into h, nD, fnah, and finally 

disappear altogether in pronunciation, the vowel being length- 
ened in the now open syllable, ri&, fftdh. Compare the different 

stages of such words as tpK, tlM» ^M "anger" (Arab. cJ3t 

"nose"), or JTPJ, with suffix ^JV|, from Hft fiM. ft3Pl or Mlft. 
rOPt (for rUfU); and the series of changes which produced the 
ordinary feminine termination of nouns n_. M_, out of the 
original at, viz. (i) /i/, (2) ath, fl., (3) ah, with aspirated h 
(found in Arabic in rhyme), and finally (4) a, H^, K__* In this 

T T 

way too we are enabled to give an easy explanation of the 
daghesh forte which so constantly follows this word, and of the 
forms ~ri&» n&i n&t as compared with those of the article 

•ill n> rii from 7n. 

- T T 

From K& by the addition of Vl we obtain in Talmudic and 

T 

Mandaitic the forms !|n&, V1M23, "what is it?" iriMb is con- 
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tntctcd in Mandaitic into \2) in the word )Oti "why?" t.e. 
Mtib Sk-VTW3 hy- By adding \n to KD there arises in 
Talmudic the word *M& "what?" in composition ^{itJEDM "where- 
fore?" "why?" = |**TW3 /V' In ancient Syriac the same com- 
bination of Hb with M31 and p| finally resulted in the 

contracted forms )jJk> and ^lo, the latter of which was farther 

weakened into ^olo. Hence in combination with )n arose the 

form oiV> "what is it?" » ooi )lk>. In modern Syriac this 
same md-ddn has been contracted into <^>Ql09 with a rather 

unusual weakening of the vowel in this dialect ; and this is farther 
shortened into }Qio, ixiSo, and even oiOt as in yr^^ oio 
"what shall we do?" 

With regard to- the neutral U in Arabic, I may observe that 

it is not unfrequcntly shortened into 1 mJl, especially in con- 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ %^ ^ ^ ^ 
nection with prepositions, as a^Jlc* /•iJ^» /^ ^^^ C^^ (^* ^^^ 

i»^% Aji- aJ* J. These last two words are still further 

c c 

abbreviated in poetry into ^ and J, which shows us the origin 

of the word J "how much?" standing for ^or t©^, Syriac 

]Soo, Hebrew 7ll&!S, In Ethiopic this abbreviated md is fre- 
quently appended to other interrogatives, with somewhat the 
same force as the Latin nam; e.g. <^V«^5 (mdnfi-md) A\+: 
"who art thou, pray?" /^^I'V^: mfnt-nfi-fnA, }\]tt<^l ayte-md, 
Ad:^: ^fS-md, <^iViV-^: fnUfsf'nn-fnd. 

Jhat these interrogative pronouns should pass into indefinites, 
with the sense of "who, whoever, what, whatever," is only what 
might be naturally expected, and the consideration of this 
point belongs rather to comparative syntax than to our present 
subject Sundry forms tnust, however, for the sake of com- 
pleteness, be noticed here. And firstly, the Assyrian words 
matwfUma^ mnnnd-ma, mnn-fftaft, by assimilation mamman^ and 
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man-ma, "whoever," "any one"; mimma, "whatever." Of these, 
manman or mamman is merely a reduplication of man\ maniima, 
mandma, and manma, are formed by the addition of ma to 
mannu or man \ and mimma arises from a neuter mi, like the 

Ethiopia ^ : nd. Similar words may be found in the modem 

dialects of Abyssinia. For instance, Tigrifta has ^^^: or 

^^^: "whoever," "any one"; and in Amharic there occurs 

^^^:i with the neuters ^^^: and ^^^^:: 

The indefinite md is often attached in Arabic as an enclitic to 

^ S X 

another word, to give it a certain vagueness, as U JJJ "a small 

quantity"; U \i\ji yj^\ "give me some book or other." At 
other times it conveys something of an intensifying force, as 
U^H s^,^^^ "thou art come for some matter" (of importance) ; 

whence U ^li is often nearly equivalent to ^Jj ^^\ " what a 

youth I" "what a man I" Hence we obtain an easy explanation 
of such a word as the Chaldee Dy*^p " something," which is in 
reality a contraction of KD JTlA *' sdbiU quid'' All the other 
forms of this word are only more or less corrupted ; e. g. Chald. 

Dy^ia (like J^}a for jrip), Mand. DKn^D, Syr. "^^^ Tal- 
■ * 

mud. n^D modern Syriac ^r^. In '^^cf times the word 
began to be treated in some of the dialects as a simple substan- 
tive, and to form a plural; c.g. in old Syriac pO|io> and in 
modem Syriac ]* ^.^<<^ ^ whilst the Mandaitic forms a new sub- 
stantive tnTti, " a thing," plur. H^Tp. 

To return to the Arabic U: we also find it used, especially 
with prepositions, without its apparently adding anything to the 



• ■» ' 
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sense; e.g. >U U Ji ^ "in every year," ^^^ U 
"without any offence," ^oLi- Uc* "because of their sins,' 



•• X 
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JjJj Uc "after a little," <11\ ^ Lo»j Uu "by God's mercy." 
The same is the case in Hebrew, only that HD has in this case 
been modified into to. Hence iTUMfiSl, Job ix. 30, iM; 
SfikiBSl, Ps. xi. 2; a^l-toS, Job xxvii. 14; and |5«iB3, 
Exod. XV. 5. So also before pronominal suffixes ^3^3, ^1^3» 
Vl^&3. Here the Ethiopic at once shows the old form in its 

W^ : Hma, "as," 'Mike/' but with suffixes W\P : kamd-ya, katna-ka, 
kamd'hii^ kamd-kSmn. You will, I think, find the same weak* 
ening of md to md in a word which appears in the Chaldce 

lexicons as vhi\b or vh\b "wealth," "property," with the 
variants M/Tp and VOib^ the former of which is certainly a 
mere error. VOSb seems to me to be identical with the Arabic 
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JU, which is in reality a compound of U "what" and J "to," 

litenllly, "what belongs to one." In VCTflb the compound has 
been strengthened by the relative •^; that is to say ^/flb 
"my property," or PTyT^D "his property," is really v + T + te 
or PP7, literally "that which is to mc" or "to him." 



E, The Reflexive Pronouns. 

Finally, it may be as well to say a few words regarding the 
mode of expressing the reflex pronouns in the Semitic languages, 
though this pertains rather to the subject of comparative syntax 
th.m to our present topic. 

In some cases, as you are aware, the reflex idea is conveyed 
by means of a peculiar form of the verb, for instance in Hebrew 
the Niph'al or Hithpa"el. 

In other cases, the ordinary pronouns of the 3rd person 
have to do duty for the reflex pronouns as well; e.g. ^&\ 

ton Viyi *3B^nK. where we also say "he took two of his 

young men with html* whilst the German more accurately 
expresses it by "und er nahm zween (zwei) seiner Knechte mit 
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sichy I may remark, however, in passing, that even in German, 
so late as Luther's time, ihm^ ihr, and ihtten^ could be employed 
for sich^ just as sein and ihr serve at the present day both 
for suus and eius or eorum. 

In other cases still, where it was positively necessary to 
make a distinction, recourse was had to a compound pronoun, 

such as Tl.i^OCi ^HKi oiiL; or — and this is the point to which I 
more particularly wish to direct your attention just now, — 
a substantive, most frequently one expressing some part of the 
human frame, was employed with the appropriate pronominal 
suffix, e.g. ^B^U "my soul," for "myself." 

In Arabic the words frequently used for this purpose are 
^jJU "soul," plur. ^jJu\p and ^c "eye, essence," plur. ^UcU 

but in the later stages of the language we also find -^^ "spirit," 
JU. "state," and ti>\i "essence"; e.g. CJ^^^ ^jso "thou wilt 
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come thyself" (or "in person"), ^U- jiS "he has killed himself," 
«• ^ .* X 
A3\»ij Jb Ji "he is gone himself" (or "in person"). 

In Ethiopic t\(\\ is employed for the nominative in the 
forms rtA.P: lalUya or rtAP: lalf-ya, rtA,T): lati-ka, rtA.l>: 
laH'hu^ etc. This C\C\ : Dillmann maintains to be nothing more 
than a reduplication of the demonstrative syllable la, which wc 
have already found in so many pronominal forms. Praetorius 
has suggested another derivation, viz. from the verb A>AP: 
"to separate," whence the Amharic A>A: "another"; and for 
this no doubt analogies might be produced from other languages; 
but for the present I prefer to abide by Dillmann's view as the 
simpler. For other cases than the nominative the Ethiopic 

employs the word CAh: "head," as 0^5: ^UiK* QsiitM "whom 
dost thou make thyself (to be)?" f\(}(\x 0\^X\<^i "against 
yourselves." {<Ch: is of comparatively rare occurrence in this 

sense, as <^^0: i<C^: Ci^'Vi "he gave himself up to death." 
In the vulgar dialects, Tigrifta and Amharic, there seems to be 
a still greater variety of expression. In TigriAa we find HOA: 
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or 'f1<3^A: "lord, master," as OOrt^: CtCh-: "1 myself have seen," 
M'/: Ai: -ftOirt^: Ail: "behold, it is I myself." More rare is 
the use of 'flC^Afll'! "^ master of the house," e.g. i^Z'&^i 
'iVKMit: f(Ul "for the earth brings forth fruit (oQ itself." 
These two are generally used for the nominative, whilst for the 
other cases is commonly employed CAl\: "head"; less frequently 
i^IfX: "soul," and /<lip: "flesh," "body/' From Krt.: are formed, 
as I said before, the personal pronouns ^hh: nessif-k/td, "thou," 
and V^S ficssn "he," as well as the reduplicated ^h^h: "one 
another," as tOllA': ^h^'^'f /^: "they spoke to one another," 
or "among themselves" The word 'flfh't: solitude^ is also 
used in the sense of self^ apparently for any case ; and similarly 

rt'fli^! "humanity"; though these two may perhaps be restricted 
to the third person. In Amharic nearly the same words occur 
in their appropriate dialectic forms, viz. Ortfl^:* ih:, \<0\\ 
and rtCD*)^:: From ^h: has been derived the pronoun of the 

3rd person, ACiV.:, farther contracted into Tsji,: ^ssu. 

In Assyrian the common reflexive is rdman, which seems to 
stand for rahman, just as mk for rahuk^ p^H^. It is therefore 

equivalent to the Heb, DHT, or rather D^DHT, rk airXdyxvetf 

and forms with suffixes rdmanfya^ rdmanfka, ramaniSu, etc. One 
might have imagined this, after the analogy of the Hebrew, to 
be a plural in dn, against which the form ramannfsu, with double 
ft, would perhaps not have militated ; but the form ramnfhi 
seems to show that the vowel of the second syllabic, even though 
accented, was short, and might in some cases be elided. 

In Biblical Hebrew the most usual word as a reflexive is 
E^fii. though DOB. " face, presence," is also employed, e.g. Exod. 

xxxiii. 14, \yy* OB. 2 Sam. xvii. 11. DW, "bone," is used in 
the Bible in speaking of things only, as D^&B^H DYV3, DYtfS 

iV!f} DVn ; but in later Hebrew it is applied to persons, *D5W7 

"for myself"; as are also tni "bone" and Mj "body." with 

which last you may compare the old German phrases fnfn lip, 
din lip, for ich and du. 

Among the Aramaic dialects there is some variety of usage. 
W. L. 9 
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In the Targums {S^fi3 is common ; in later writings D^H, which 
we also find in Samaritan and in the Palestinian dialect of 

Syriac. In Syriac )Ji.£iJ and ]^^^< ^ are the dominant words, 

)SO}^ being very rare. In Mandaitic MS^fitO is used; whilst 

]Vxiin is found in Samaritan, in the forms DUp and Di7p> 

and may possibly also occur in Phoenician\ I regret my inability 
as yet to give any satisfactory etymology of this word. Modern 

Syriac still makes use of M^-9-^ ndshd^ but far more frequently 

employs the word p^ which is merely the Persian ^^j&n^ 

• ^^ • . 

''soul"; as > 1 1 ^\ ^l^ ^^.^jio) di!k \6m fjai.; "who was 

making my way bitter to me/' wkOioi^ OTO^^iN "to shake 
himself." 

> [Vic, in the inscription of EshmOn'kir, C.I.S., No. 3, 1. 4, «o. Cf. G. 
Hoffmann, Utber iinigg Phom. Ituchrr, (40 Gott. 18S9) p. 37.] 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE NOUN. 



From the pronoun we naturally proceed to the Naun^ in 
treating of which it will be most convenient for our present 
practical purpose to speak first of the distinction of gender, 
and then of the distinctions of number and case. With respect 
to gender and number, it may be desirable to consider the 
verbal forms to a slight extent along with the nominal, because 
there is in the Semitic languages a close resemblance in the 
flexion of the noun and verb, for which we look in vain in the 
Indo-European languages. 

I. Gender. 

The vivid imagination of the Semite conceived all objects, 
even those that are apparently lifeless, as endowed with life and 
personality. Hence for him there are but two genders^ as there 
exist in nature but two sexes. All that we are accustomed 
to look upon as indifferent and neuter, was of necessity classed 
by him as either masculine or feminine, though the latter 
predominated, as we may see from the formation of abstract 
nouns, from the employment of the fem. as the impersonal 
form of the verb, and from other phenomena in Semitic speech 
The Mandaite only pushes this use to its utmost limit, when he 
construes as fem. such words and expressions as tSKHJ^D "some- 
thing," n 'jia "all that," and T KJ) or T ^^^tt) "what," "whatever." 



Even the word U> M&, Hlb, the nearest approach in the 
Semitic languages to a neuter, is only, as I tried to show you in 
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a former lecture, a corruption of mant, which is actually the 

fern, of ^, jD, *0^ 

There are, of course, a great many cases in which the 
Semitic languages, as well as others, do not mark the difference 
of gender by any difference of termination, both in respect 

of living and of inanimate objects. DK ''mother," ytyi "ewe," 

py "eye," 1*y "city,'* are not designated as fem. by any 

external mark. But in the greater number of cases it was 
found convenient, if not absolutely necessary, to indicate the 
fem. gender by an external sign; and for this purpose the 
letter / was commonly employed as an afiix. 

In this simple form of aflixed / the fem. termination is rare 

in Arabic, as v^^ "daughter," i^s^^ "sister" ; but common in 



Ethiopic, especially in adjectives and participles, as A^^: MiJk, 
"old," M)^^i Uliikt\ 4:*C: fikur, "beloved," <t^C^\ fikfrt\ 
8J?^: ii(Uk, "just," fik^^x s&dfkt\ O^ht^rhC: fnastdmlOr, 
"asking mercy," <^h+^^^C^2 mastamhirt. We find it, however, 
in substantives too, as ^T'/UJ: tagus, "king," \^/iU^: nifght, 
"queen"; Mh^: anist^ "woman"; Ort^i waldtt, "daughter," 
for QA.?^:: In Hebrew the simple / is found in some cases 
where the masc. ends in a single consonant, as J^^7^ " bearing," 
Gen. xvi. ii, Judges xiii. 5, 7; D/ "to bear," for PTOf i Sam. 
iv. 19; nriM "one," for ri^HM; but more commonly a short 

supplementary vowel is inserted between the last two letters, 
resulting in the vocalisation tf f or, if there be a guttural at the 
end of the word, -s^s-, and the like; thus, DlSVt DlSi flDHh 

for nonh, r)i»B^D for rovjj'D, r)»Tte for njnto, iWii for 
ne^ro or p«^w. nSbND for thstKb or nSswj. 



. . . . • 



Instead of the simple /, however, we more usually find at, 
with a connective short H. This is by far the most common 






form in Arabic, as J^l "man," i\j^\ "woman"; j^ "grandfather," 
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»jo^ "grandmother"; ^^ "great," Ujia^i Jjli "killing," JGlS. 
In Ethiopic it is less frequent than /» though by no means 
uncommon; e.g. CX^l "descent," ft^: "garlic" (tfiB^, j,y, 

ISooZ), S^i-: "she-camel" (iiU), fl^nl-: *tfr<tta/ "blessing" 
{iSy,, nana), •Vn.ft+: "«»" (*^), <»^rt1': "tent" (iU^, 

]A\ ftVi). In Hebrew this termination is rare in the simple 
form of nouns; as examples take tVXlSi (a precious stone), 

TOM, nS^, rrax ntit (places), nbiya, nSnij (women); 

also with iatnes, nNiy? "the pelican," nSpS (a place), MIB (Gen. 
xlix. 22), nKten "sin," niO for manayat, "portion"; also rtPlK, 
]1^23h» for ahawatf hamawat But we find it everywhere in the 
so-called construct state, and also before the pronominal suffixes, 

as thny *nSm. 

Now observe the history of these forms, from which you 
will perceive the absurdity of saying that the fern, termination in 
Hebrew is r7_, and that it becomes T\_ in the construct state. 

The reverse is the fact The original form is the n_ of the con- 
struct, and it becomes n_. The Ethiopic presents us with the 

original form / or at. The Hebrew retained this termination in 
the construct state, before pronominal suffixes, and in a few other 

cases. But in the simple form of the noun the aspirated f\ 
passed into aspirated n, and finally, when this h was dropped, 
nothing remained but the vowel, which was heightened in the 
open syllable into rf, ft , as nSiiy- So also in Arabic; the 

"t" t— .1- 

original / is retained in c:^, i^i^^t, and in the ](Cor'an in a few 

<■ .^ ^ ^ %* ^ 
other words, e.g. Sura xi. 76, ^JJt (J...^^ol>-j9 as also before suffixes, 



^jLol».j, ajLa».j. The next step was to the aspirated A, which 

' Cf. wliat has been said above, p. 114* of the pronoun L«, KD, HD. 
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form is used by the Arabic poets in rhyme, as, for example, 
when J«U3t (for liiOl) is rhymed with il)\ (for ilA) and 



with aJ,^ (for aIjj); or ii«lU) (for i«U\) with ^U (for 
duUU- 1*1^6 last step is to drop the h, as is done in the vulgar 

pronunciation, 4jiX«Jti A^UU ^l«>.JU The spelling with the 
dotted I is merely a compromise of the grammarians between 



X X 



the old dj- and the vulgar i-\ if I write ajui I indicate at 
once the old pronunciation oJu», TUB^t d^nd the more recent 

^> nJtS^. If you ask for analogies in other languages for such 

changes as this of at into M.., ath, then into n_., ah, and finally 

into dt ri_» I can give you several. The final aspirated d of 

the Spaniard, for example in the word ciudad, has a very faint 
sound to an English ear, and the consonant has altogether 
vanished in the corresponding Italian cittd for civitad (i.e. civi- 
talem). So also in French, in the verb, il aima, from i//e amdt 
(for afnavii), but interrogatively aima-t'ttt from atndt illet 
Indeed aspirated letters, in all positions, are apt to disappear 
entirely or else to leave no trace behind them save the mere 
aspiration. Compare the Talmudic jilM for rifli ^^^ ^^ 

modern Syriac \(J\\ for KHilt 1;C71; or, to go a little farther 

TT 

afield, consider the Armenian hayr and the Irish athir, both the 
regular equivalents in these languages of the Latin pater. In 
hayr an aspirated / remains as h, and an aspirated / has vanished 
(as in fiire) ; in athir an aspirated / has vanished, whilst an 
aspirated / remains only in writing, for the word is actually 
pronounced ahir. 

Having thus, by the help of Arabic, Ethiopic and Hebrew, 
established the fact that the principal fem. termination in these 
languages is / or a/, let us trace this form in the remaining 
Semitic tongues. 

In Assyrian we find such forms as bint "daughter," ihit 
'*one" (for ihidt), and the like, with simple /; but the usual 
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shape of this affix is at, weakened into it, e. g. Sarrat '* princess/' 
fnalikat " queen," ndJkat " she-camel/' Saftat " year," dfOat " inha- 
biting" (MB^^), iilat or iilit "mistress, lady," rii'at or rii'it 

" wickedness," irsit " earth." 

In Phoenician the noun ends in M, whether it be in the 
simple or the construct state, as in the usual dedication of the 
Carthaginian ex veto tablets t\3!Fy> PS^t "to the goddess 
Tanith/' or in the words from the sarcophagus of king Eshmu- 

nazar, naSteH IMSn mhB'tf nina rnhB^SOK *SK1, or again 
T n?H2l "liK !3DB^ . We find however traces of a younger form 
in K S, corresponding to the Hebrew H— » very rarely in inscrip- 
tions, more frequently in the words handed down to us by clas- 
sical authors; e.g. Kirrto, Heb. Hip, "cassia" or "cinnamon"; 

nesso, Heb. nV3. "flower"; Dido, either for MI^IJ. according 

to the explanation of the EtymoL Magnum TrXai^ri^t or for 
Kin* ; Kopx^Sofi/, Cartltago, corruption of KB'in 0*10. In the 

Aramaic dialects the forms run exactly parallel to the Hebrew ; 
c. g. in Syriac the construct state ends in ath ; the / is retained 
in the emphatic form and before suffixes ; but it disappears in 
the simple form of the noun, and is represented in writing by an 

alepK Thus: O, A^, ^^^> ^^^' 

Here I may be allowed to remark that this original fem. in t 
has been retained in another instance in several of the Semitic 
languages, viz. as an adverb. Examples are: Hebrew, 1131, 

Ps. Ixv. 10, cxx. 6, cxxiii. 4; Aramaic, ffflp "fasting," Dan. vi. 
19; Syriac, Aq5, iki; LLL "alive," tL\ki "well," Zufl "naked," 

• • • ■ ■ 

Aixnok) " gratis, for nothing" ; A1U>1 " last," aIsd^ or A^)k>^ 
" first," where itA is merely, as Noeldeke has remarked, a weak- 
ening of the older j^a/Zi; A.«P|.^j^ "carnally," A^llLoS "spirit- 
ually," from lU^.^ and ]\ rltoi; Lj]i!o I. m "like a wild 
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beast/' from jUZjclLki; and hence, in Syriac and the Pales- 
tinian dialect, as an adverbial termination, even where an adjec- 
tive in wftl, U-» is not in use, as Aj)£i4 '^well," A^l»» ■ i 

" gently," ZUl^K* '* truly." Such adverbs, being really feminine 
adjectives in the old form of the status adso/utus, may be con- 
strued with a preposition, as A ,] <n . *^ « in Greek," A.jV>>omn 

X s 

" in Syriac" ; and still more freely in Mandaitic, Jl^^M^I^D^ 
" in haste," il^^HnOa " gently." Sometimes the abstract termi- 
nation T\) is used in the same way in both languages, as LaxUL 
"a second time, again," ^r> .X.\7 «a third time" ; in the dialect 

X 

of Palestine, loU "rightly, well"; in Mandaitic niSm "grandly"; 
and among the later Jews tttti^. JlDt). 

I may next remark that this fern, in T\ has in some cases 
received a curious increment in Mandaitic and the Talmudic 
dialect. Here namely we find some feminine adjectives ending 
in ^Di Mand. K^fti instead of MD- The correct pronunciation of 
this termination is held by Noeldeke to be most probably ^1*1. 

With the Hebrew *n31 in Lament, i. i, D» ^ffl"! "l^OT. it can 

have nothing to do ; that form is to be classed with D^^ ^M^^ . 

rhy {fi|7 ^yxt, etc., which I shall try to explain when we 

speak of the cases. Examples of this fem. in ^n from the 
Talmud and Targums are : ^PlTb^T TV^fSiti " his little finger," 

...» M • • V 

♦mn mit^ "the new year," WTHN W\Tb, ♦WW. »W53«. 

• ' .1 ■ • . • 

»JPa!l. So in Mandaitic, K»naKn, K'niNtDX "small," K»nn«n 

"new," N'nrWl "another," K»niX1»n "white," N»n*Tn«3 

" heavy," K'lwnwi " ancient," K^m^fiNB^ " beautiful," etc. 

I would now call your attention to the parallel form in the 
flexion of the verb, viz. the 3rd pers. sing. fem. of the perfect, in 

Hebrew rPbp, Here too the original termination was at, as is 
proved not only by the Arabic c:^]laj i^atalat, the Ethiopic 
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•7 . « 



ttA^: katdlat, and the Syriac ASm^jO kHfldtk, but also by the 
following evidence derived from Hebrew itself, (i) The form 

with final / is actually found in Deut xxxii. 36, T ft/TM (for 
D7TM), Ezek. xlvi. 17, raSh; possibly too Isaiah xxiii. is» 
^ nn^K^DI (for JindB^ Jl) ; as also in the whole class of verbs 

n'S so-called, eg. riw for n»iw, nwi for nnm, nSin for 

Jlvin This is exactly the Arabic ij^Ji^*^, by contraction for 
; and the uncontracted Jl^Sd is actually found once in 



o <*••<#• 



▼ :!▼ 



Hebrew in the pausal *B^'M n^DH, Ps. Ivii. 2, whereas the ordi- 

nary pausal form is T^XWV. The ordinary non-pausal form 
nJTfeT^, nn^i, etc, is a secondary formation, in which the fern, 
suflfix is repeated in the form H^, thus aiming at uniformity 
with the ordinary rPtSp. (2) The form with final / invariably 

occurs in connexion with pronominal suffixes; e.g. ^JJIj?^; 
Vin'^Da, or with assimilation )a>rh\ nftTHK; UTlKa; ^JtV?*. 

^•1, ^TOni^X ISJ???**, DO?^^. Into this subject I shall 

have to enter more fully in treating of the verb ; here it must 
suffice to have thus indicated the identity of the fem. termina- 
tion in the singular noun and in the 3rd pers. sing, of the 
perfect tense. 

The feminine termination H-^ is occasionally written in 

Hebrew with M in place of n, according to the usual practice in 
Aramaic; e.g. MiHl Isaiah xix. 17, V^TTp Ezek. xxvii. 31, KJSSf 

Ps. cxxvii. 2, K^bZ) Lament, iii. 1 2 ; and even in the verb, MH^J 

Ezek. xxxi. 5. We also find the vowel of this syllable weak- 
ened, though very rarely, into -n as in the noun TTN^i} for 

rVWn, Isaiah lix. 5, and in the verb Hi? for ni7, Zechar. v. 4. 



C ^ 



Besides the feminine termination in dj — or » — , the Arabic 
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language possesses two others, viz. ^1^ a and ^ \ 1^ iu, both, 
as it would seem, originally of abstract signification. Examples 

of the former are <#^ " good news," ^a>. " a fever/' ^f^ 



"a claim," bj^j "a vision"; of the latter, li^^cu or <Ijjj **a 

iw.^ fa 
desert," <U^ •* glory, pride." The one, viz. ^L J, forms the 

feminine of adjectives ending in ^^L^ as ^^UaA "sated, not 
hungry," f. ,aj^ » and of the form Jju) used as a superlative, 
e.g.^^S\ "the smallest," f. s^/A\. The other, ill, forms 
the feminine of JmU when it is not a comparative or superla- 
tive, as j^ " red," < ij^ ; j^» " foolish," j lLo^ . These 

terminations seem to find their representatives in Ethiopic in 
nouns ending in J, as fh)^: ''building," <C/UJ/h: ''joy,'* ^'^rhA: 

"oath," O^Q: "wrong," ^n^: "temptation," ffl\\ or q<»^: "toil," 
8;h: "order, row"; and in i, as UJCt; "beam, mast," hCC: 
•'army," Q^: "moth," -^li: "time," 6^^: "appointed time." 
The rules of gender are, however, very loosely observed in 
Ethiopic, and most of the words just cited may also be construed 
as masculine. 

The Arabic termination ^Jl is represented in Syriac by the 

form ai, as m ^^^-^^S^ ^^^hl* * ^ ^ ^^ 6 » ^j-i-^ofc, w^oI^fiD, 

wftQjZ.> and a few more. In Hebrew this termination can hardly 
be said to exist, unless we reckon as examples of it the proper name 
**lfef of which the later form is nifc^, and the numeral miW, 

in the compounds il^V '^^^ etc., which may stand for an 

original ^"1^ . Of the other ending ^ | .1 I can find at present 

no certain trace in Aramaic and Hebrew, for Hebrew words in 
i or n-^> mostly proper names, seem, without exception, to have 

lost a final », |^— . Tv>\ and nT^, for example, form the adjec- 
tives *iVi and ^iVC^ Since, however, in Arabic, we find 
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^UJLtf derived from jUUU iV^/V^ ^^^^ ^^^ name of the 

tribe i|^, iJU^j from ^U-t., it may be that rPi and iT?*B^, 

as well as the Moabite nrnpt represent an original GaiUtu^ 
S/uiiUfn, and KarliXu, 

Finally, I may say a few words regarding a curious feminine 
form in Ethiopic, which consists entirely in an internal change 
of vowels. This is found in adjectives of the form kattl^ which 

take in the feminine katAl\ e.g. rhj^h: "new" rhJ^?i: ; fHn.'fl: 

"learned, wise," mO-fl:; Oa^: "great," 00^:; Cftv-fl: (for roAl*) 

"wide, spacious," ^^h-fl:; +^fh: (for kayllC) "red," ^yhw Of 

this formation Ewald has discovered a trace in Arabic in ^L^- 

5 X 
" chaste," applied to a woman, as compared with ^o!Md>- " inac- 



S ^y 



cessible, unapproachable"; and in ^1j^ "grave, staid," also used 

9 ^ 
of a woman, whereas the masculine is ^ jj. 



II. Numbers asid Cases. 

In treating of the Numbers and Cases of nouns in the 
Semitic languages I shall begin with the latter, for reasons 
which will become apparent as we proceed. 

Of what we are accustomed to call cases — those varieties 
of termination which express the relations to one another of 
a noun and verb or of two nouns — the Semitic languages 
possess but three: the casus rectus^ nominative or subject, and 
two casus obliqui^ the one indicating the accusative or direct 
object, and also serving in a variety of ways as a casus culver- 
bialis, the other corresponding most closely to the Indo-European 
genitive. 

In the singular number these three cases are distinguished in 
ancient Arabic, in the great majority of nouns, by three termi- 
nations, it for the subject or nominative, A for the object or 
accusative, and { for the genitive, as we may appropriately 
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designate the second oblique form. In certain classes of nouns, 
however, the accusative has at an early period supplanted the 
genitive, so that these have only two terminations, & for the 
nominative, and d for the accusative and genitive. Examples 
of the triptote declension : — 



«* o^ c^ • o • 









The usage of the Arabic restricts these simple terminations 
to the definite and construct states of the noun. The noun 
must be defined by the article, 

VJUJolt ^^^^^^ cu^J^U 

or it must be followed by a genitive, which is also a species 
of definition, 






•#c<^ c^ ^^c^ 



m % « • 



In no other Semitic language has this inflexion been retained 
in such fullness and purity as in the ancient Arabic, the Arabic 
of the prae-Mohammedan poets and of the Kor'an. In the 
modern language, as spoken at the present day, the case- 
terminations are either confounded with one another or entirely 
lost In the Sinai tic peninsula, for example, one hears 'ammuk, 

(^Xc^, which is really the nominative, used for all three cases. 

In Ethiopic we can distinguish only one of these cases by 
an external mark ; the accusative, with the termination d. The 
vowel-endings of the nominative and genitive have disappeared; 
and the accusative d takes the place of the others in the 
construct state, without any regard to the real case of the 
governing noun. E.g., A<C4^4: 'flAfX't: ''he loved a woman," 
MM) I \^Fl{JP; "the king of Ethiopia." In the case of 
proper names, the accusative termination is V; M, to which 
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form I shall call your attention more particularly hereafter ; e.g. 

fPVI: "Cain," £\hffl: "Judah." 

In Assyrian, so far as I can understand the statements of 
the grammarians, these terminations are, as a general rule, 
appended to the noun when it is not in the construct state, but 
apparently without any regard to the actual relation of case. 
Thus, according to Schrader, the Assyrian writes ina lisAn 
tnAt Aharri^ "in the language of the country of Phoenicia," 
without any case-sign in lisAn and mAt\ Jfar Badtlu, "king of 
Babel"; tnalku bAnuSun^ "the king their builder"; Mib libbiiun^ 
"dwelling in their midst"; Hrtbi^ fa SanJti or 'irib Sansi^ "the 
setting of the sun" ; Dariyavus sarri^ "Darius the king." Here, 
therefore, the state of matters seems to be much the same as in 
modern Arabic ; the case-endings, when employed, are used 
without any strict regard to their proper signification. 

In Hebrew traces of all three terminations may be found. 
The accusative indeed is not uncommon, particularly in its 
adverbial sense, indicating direction or motion towards. E.g., 



mtlK "to the ground," nn*3 "homewards," "inwards," Pin^aT! 
"into the house," niW "to the well," HVl "uphill," iTHin 
"to the mountains," HODB^ "to Shechem," T\T&th "into a 
chamber," nnSlin "to the highplace," tB^J /TiTlM VilB^ JTlKSl, 
tSi^ nn^S, t&B n&^ . As real objective accusatives I may cite 
^nJDi nXTW l^3T nn« Son "he abased, etc" Isaiah viii. 23; 

Tfirk vSy IjJfi *6 "who hath committed to 'his charge the 

earth ?" Job xxxiv. 13. Here you may remark that the vowel a 
is expressed in writing by the letter H. This does not, however, 
justify us in speaking of a "Pi locale!* as if the H were anything 
more than the mere indication of the final vowel. 

The terminations of the nominative' and genitive arc far 
rarer, and seem indeed to be used now and then only as archa- 
istic forms, just as our poets occasionally indulge in such ar- 
chaisms as yode, whilom^ yclept^ ywis, and the like. We need 
not therefore expect them to be employed with more regard to 
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grammatical accuracy than in Assyrian or in modern Arabic. 
The nominative termination is S, in such phrases as |^*Tttinitj 

Gen. i. 24. "ly^^lT^a Ps. 1. 10, f 'TKifl^nS Ps. Ixxix. 2, 16X to 
"O son of §IppdC Num. xxiii. 18, Tyi to DS*?? t»0 Num'. 
xxiv. 3, 15, D*6"^y&fi7 Ps. cxiv. 8. The purer form ^ I can 
discover only in a few compound nouns, e.g., /K^jfi, ^^'^^f 
TKB^WD. and rhvhf)b. The genitive termination is ^-i-, as in 

artr'^hb ♦n"Q'r*?» ps. ex. 4, d» »n3i Lament i. I, "nhb 

bfitS^fi Isaiah i. 21, \}hK 03 (ace.) Gen. xlix. 11. It appears 
also in many compound proper names, as jJTJt^jPib, tKHIJI, 

All these three forms, no doubt, existed likewise in the Phoe- 
nician language, though the defective orthography of the monu- 
ments does not enable us to recognise them. In the inscription 
of Eshm&n'azar, for example [C /. S., No. 3, 1. 1 1, 12], the words 

bD/ and 7^237 are no doubt to be pronounced ribD7 and 

iT79&7» i^^^ ^ ^^ Hebrew. In other cases the classical writers 

come to our aid. Hannibal, for instance, is Sy^^SH (genit), but 

Asdrubal is Swm (nomin.). 

In Syriac we look in vain for any trace of these case-end- 
ingSy save in two or three nouns regarding which I may be 

allowed to say a few words. I mean the words «o| '' father," 

o^T "brother/* and iOw "father-in-law"; in Arabic. lA, .\ 

• C > 

^ ; in Hebrew, 3M, HM, DH. These have all lost their third 

radical, which was a w, and which reappears in Arabic in the 
construct state thus : — 





-i 




— i 


N. 


M^ 


for 


^' 




s 




^i 


G. 


>/' 


for 






'S 




^'i 


A. 


\A 


for 


•>! 
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Of these three forms the Ethiopic has preserved before prono- 
minal suffixes the nom. AfV:, as f\(h1\i "thy father," and the 
accus. Ml, as MtM " thy father/' though f^fhtXl is also used for 
the accusative. The Hebrew has chosen the genitive for all its 
three cases, ♦Dfct " father of — ," V?** 5 whereas the Syriac has 

preferred the nom., ^cl^u smd similarly y<iJ^\ and ^q^Om. 

Let us now return once more to the Arabic, and examine its 
three flexional forms, ft, f, rf. What may the origin of these be ? 
With regard to the accusative the answer seems to be tolerably 
certain. It is a pronominal clement, of a demonstrative nature, 
appended to the object noun to indicate the direction of the action 
of the governing verb. It is in fact nothing but the demonstrative 
M, with which we are already acquainted in all the Semitic lan- 
guages. In Ethiopic the full form V: is employed, as I already 

mentioned, to form the accusative of proper names. ^P^V: etc. 
The gradual weakening of the A gives us such adverbial forms as 

A4yS: afd, or J\€h: afa, "out, outside" {fords, f oris), ^<^d,i 
"at all, ever'*; but ordinarily the particle is shortened to the 
utmost, and appears as final H. The Hebrew H-t- preserves 
somewhat of the original lengthening of the vowel, for a primi- 
tive short it would certainly have disappeared in Mo, 

The origin of the nominative A is more obscure ; but we may 
possibly venture to see in it the pronominal element hit, as 
designating the subject. Finally, the genitive *', *-^, may 
perhaps be connected with the termination of the so-called 

8 

relative adjectives in * -r (Arabic vJ— , vulgarly <*— ), the origin 

of which is, however, not yet clear to me. 

I said at the commencement of this discussion that the use 
of the singular terminations it, f, A in Arabic was restricted 
to the defined noun, whether the definition was by the article or 
by a following genitive. I now remark that the undefined noun 
is inflected with the same terminations pltis the sound of n, viz. 
iin, fn, dn. E. g. 



•>* !* • * • 
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#*,*' 



In the accus. form Ujj the letter 'a/i/m^y perhaps serve to mark 

the pausal pronunciation, iaild, or it may be a mere indication 
of the a-sound, to distinguish this case more clearly in writing 
from the other two. This addition of the //-sound in Arabic is 
technically called the tattwtn or ^ nunation/' from the name of 
the letter nAn, 

If we look around us for a similar appearance in the other 
Semitic languages, we find its counterpart in the mtmatiofi of 
the Assyrian, which is not, however, according to the gramma- 
rians, restricted to the undefined noun, but also irregularly used 
with that which is defined. The forms are usually written uv^ 
iv, av, but as v and m are not distinguished in writing, we are 
justified by analogy in pronouncing them um, im, am. 

The same mtmation is found in the Himyaritic inscriptions 
of South Arabia in the form D for all three cases, its use nearly 
corresponding with that of the Arabic nAnation ; e. g., DB^ZXS^ 

^jJ^, Din« Jiu D«iB^' j\^\ DnaSa i^, arhajf a^*; 






Diny ^, but tt^t»d n^y ^j^.^ ^ 

In Hebrew the mtmatiati seems to me to present itself in 
such words as DIbM or DJ&M. DHH DD^^ which I consider as 

the accusatives of {Di<, |ll and pH. D&V is doubtful, as it 

may be connected with ISoSa^l rather than with D^V In 
Ethiopic we may perhaps find a trace of it in the word 

^A^:. Heb. "Jtori, Vtorw. 

Now what is the origin of these terminations un, in, an, and 
um, im, am ? And are they identical, or different ? These ques- 
tions are hard to answer ; but I incline on the whole to consider 
them as identical, and to derive them both from an appended, 

indefinite T\b^ L«. That n and m readily interchange is known 

to us ; and it is quite conceivable that some of the Semitic lan- 
guages may have substituted n for original m in certain gram- 
matical forms, whilst others carried out the change through the 

whole of them. That the word Hfi, U n^ight have been used at 
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an early period in the way suggested, can only be inferred from 
the recurrence of the phenomenon at a later period. History is 
apt to repeat itself, especially linguistic history. Now we find 

this use of U as an indefinite affix in Arabic in the so-called 
£jL«l4ilt Ui i.e. U appended to an indefinite noun with a vague, 

often intensifying, force; e.g., U tiU^ UL^t "give us some book 

(or other)"; U JjJi "some (small) quantity"; U y<J <*2-«>- 
"thou art come for some matter (of importance)." Similar is 
the origin of the Aramaic word Dtf^O, DKiyi), iojio, ^'TO, a 
contraction of ?tb ITlO "scibile quid." For the rest, how 

readily \^ may be shortened into md and m appears from such 
Arabic forms as A "how much?" m J*, m ,Jl>-. ^i J* 

shortened into ^ » J • 

We have thus far established the following scheme of inflex- 
ion by cases in the Semitic languages for the singular number. 

Arabic Assyr., Himyor., Hebrew 

N. f^, un u, um 

G. I, in i, im 

Ace. a, an a, am 

Let us next examine the formation of the//f/r^/. 

To express the idea of plurality in the inflexion of the noun 
the Semitic languages had recourse to the simple expedient of 
lengthening the vowel-ending of the singular. The lengthening 
of the sound, the dwelling upon the utterance, sufficed to convey 
the idea of indefinite number. Consequently in Arabic the un- 
defined plural of masculine nouns must originally have been — 

N. ^if, G. tn. Ace. An, 

But as the Arabs seem to have objected to terminate a long 
syllable with a consonant (save in pause), a short final vowel 
was added, giving the forms — 

N. ^na, G. tna^ Ace Ana. 

W. L. ID 
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These forms were also employed in the plural when defined 
by the article ; but in the construct state, as we should naturally 
expect, the final vowels of the singular were merely lengthened — 

N. rf, G. 7, Ace. A, 

In the actual language, however, as known to us from the 
old poets and the Kor'an, the accusative d, dna, has become 
obsolete, so that we have in real use only two cases — 

N. i2, ^//a; G. Ace. /, tfta. 

The vulgar dialects of the present day have gone yet one 
step farther, and have discarded the nominative from ordinary 
use, retaining only the form /;i. In Ethiopic, on the contrary, 
the accusative dn has supplanted the other cases, and forms the 

ordinary plural of adjectives and participles ; as rhj'0': **alive," 
"living," hffV.i rhj?:h: "new," rt^ii^:: hUlf : "revealed," 
"manifest," ^lU>;^^:: Forgetful however of the real origin of 
this form, the language forms for itself an accusative and a con- 
struct state by appending to it the vowel d, as in the singular; and 
the real construct plural in d is found only in the numerals for 

20, 30, etc., which arc ()t^l,x UJAii: AC'flQi: 'h/'^^l etc In all 
this the Assyrian runs curiously parallel to the Ethiopic. 
According to Schrader, the plural in dn appears in the forms 
dnu, dni, dna, with an appended vowel (obviously borrowed 

from the singular); as f/i/^ni^, "statues" (D/Y, >!«); Aursdni, 

"woods" (Bhh); Jf/Jr4//i, "walls" n^); sarrdni," princes" (iff); 

whilst the numerals, 20, 30, etc., are *iird, Silaid, irid, hamd. 

The Aramaic dialects make use, not of the accusative, but of 
the other oblique form, the genitive, for their plural. Hence we 
find the forms p_ in the Biblical Aramaic, ^-. in Syriac, and 

in Mandaitic both p"" and M^ (0- 

^ 

The same choice was made by the Hebrews and Phoenicians. 
They discarded both the nom. Am and the accus. dm, retaining 
only the gen. tm in ordinary use\ In later stages of the 
language the m was dropped, a form of which there are two 
or three doubtful examples in the Bible ; but curiously enough 

i But the Moabites took the fonn p-., e.g., p^DH. TW^ |y3*U(. pS). 

Ity^nnDn.cic. 
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this form in / is said to be not uncommon in Assyrian, as in tV/, 
"gods"; malkt or malikt, "kings'*; ^mt, "days"; pagrt, "dead 
bodies"; with suffixes karhtsu "its towers"; airi-iunu^ ''their 
places." The full form in tm is rare and archaistic, as in the 
proper names ASur-rG-i/tm, Snmtrtm and Akkadtm. Haupt 
finds traces of the form dm, representing the old accusative, in 
the Assyrian iamdmti, iamdmi, "heaven," fnAmi^ "water," and 
the adverbial aiMmii, "with one another, mutually (tit. like 
brothers)." It seems probable, as he suggests, that the plural 
fin is only a later form of this dm. And indeed he goes so far as 
to deny the existence of the tcrmin.ition 1, which he pronounces 
c*, and considers to be only a deflection of d, from dn, dm. 

You must not suppose that there is anything singular in this 
apparently capricious choice of a single case-ending to take the 
place of all its fellows, in the later stages of a language. It is 
precisely what has happened elsewhere than on Semitic ground. 
I need hardly remind you that Greek nouns appear in Syriac 
mostly in the acctisative, simply because that was the one form 
with which the Syrians were familiar in the mouths of the 

Greeks; e.g. l?]<^Vi^ (Xa^TroSa), l^-^P (KcpKlSa), I^^S^jT 

{avSpiavra), .EODi] (dpxa^), etc. The Latin accusative too has 
supplied the ordinary nominal forms of the different Romance 
languages. In modern Persian the plural ^ An is regarded by 

the best authorities as derived from an ancient gmitive in dm 
(anm). 

Turning to the plural of feminine nouns, we find the same 
principle in force, only applied in a different way. The weight 
of utterance was thrown in this case not upon the case-endings, 
but upon the feminine termination dt, which accordingly became 
4t, and took the case-endings as the singular. 

Sing. N. atu, atun Plur. Atu, dtun 

G. a/f, atin dti, dtin 

Ac ata^ atan dta, dtan. 

In Arabic these forms are all in common use, except the 
accusative plural, which has disappeared even in the oldest 
stages of the language. The Ethiopic has At, with its accusative 
and construct Ata. In Aramaic wc find, as we should naturally 
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expect, the termination 11_, ts. dth, dth ; in Hebrew, with the 

usual vowel-change, n^_, which sinks in the later Phoenician 
into ^/A, as in Plautus's yth alonim vahnuth. In Assyrian Atu^ 
dti^ dla, are common ; but there is also (if the grammarians may 
be trusted) a termination 4t, corresponding perhaps to the 
Hebrew and Phoenician dfk, (ith \ and a third form in // (or as 
Haupt pronounces it ct)^ restricted to such words as have 
already weakened at into it in the singular. E.g., ina sanAti 
dantidti^ "in long (lit. strong) years"; tabban^tu, '^buildings," 
from tabbanu; Hbstti, "deeds," from Hblit (Wiy), according to 
Haupt epscti\ isriti (iireti) "temples." 

Of the so-called broken plurals of the Arabic I cannot 
speak at any length in this place. You will find these various 
forms enumerated in any Arabic Grammar, and many of them 
occur likewise in Himyaritic and Ethiopic. In the northern 
dialects examples are either wanting or of rare occurrence. 
Bottchcr has endeavoured to point out several in Hebrew; 
see his AusfUhrliches Lekrbuch, vol. i. p. 458-9. In Syriac we 

may perhaps refer to this class such words as V^'^^^ hom \La^ 
(Arabic £>j> plur. ^1\ and \fin^ from ]»l£Uj (Arabic ^l« 



so .* 



plur. y«^). These so-called broken plurals are, however, in all 
probability without exception, singular abstract forms, which gra- 
dually came to be used in a concrete and collective sense, and 



*c- 



hence pass for plurals. We are told, for example, that j^ is a 

S ^ * o '' If * 

plural of ^U, "helper," or Jja: of JjU, "just"; but in reality 



^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 



these are nothing but the infinitives of ^ and J a£ » meaning 
"help," and "justice," and may be applied alike to one or more, 

man or woman; for we can say Jjk* J^j, Jj^ J|^U and 

S c-" Si*^ If -" If ^•» 

Jjji ^y. Another plural of Jjli, viz. JUi, is an example of 

the same sort, being really an intensive infinitive, to be com^^ 

pared with the Syriac ]V>^o • , U^o^, l$aiQJ> etc. 

In addition to the singular and plural, the Semitic languages 
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employed from their earliest period a third form to designate a 
pair or two of any objects. The principle of formation of this 
dual would naturally resemble that of the plural ; that is to say, 
the vowel of the singular would be lengthened in some way, 
so as to indicate the increase of number. But as the simple 
lengthening was appropriated to the plural, in the case of the 
dual recourse was had to the heightening of the singular termi- 
nations by the insertion of a short d. Hence result the forms — 

N. ^ + Un = aun 
G. d-\-tn^ ain 
Ac. H -^ Hn^ dn. 

For the same reason as in the plural, the Arabs added here also 
a final vowel ; but on account of the greater weight of the dual 
endings, or perhaps merely for the sake of variety, they selected 
in this case the weaker vowel i"; whence the forms 

N. auni G. aini Ac. dni. 

These forms were used, like the corresponding plurals, when the 
noun was defined by the article ; but in the construct state the 
syllable ni is of course absent, and we have merely the vowel- 
endings 

N. an G. ai Ac. d. 

Of these terminations the nominative must have fallen into 
disuse at a very early period, and its place was usurped by the 
accus. ; so that we actually meet in Arabic only the two forms 

N. rf, dni 

G. Ac tfi, aini. 

In modern Arabic the first of these has now disappeared from 
ordinary use, leaving only the form ain^ in^ for all the cases. In S. 

Arabian or Himyaritic the termination is also |, as pJ7!lK1 p/X 

(ace), {Hin^iSl "and their two houses (castles)," DTDN jftKO 

"two hundred warriors" (nom.), |ni7&X "these two statues" 
(ace). In Ethiopic scarcely a trace of the dual can be detected. 
In Assyrian Schradcr gives as examples iddy "two hands"; 
uznd^ " two ears"; Upa-ai (for lipd-ya)^ '* my feet" ; birka-ai, " my 
knees"; kata-ai, "my hands." Here the final n seems to have 
been cast oflf, according to the analogy of the plural in / for tm. 
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The Aramaic form is |^— , with sh'ght supplemental vowel, for 
1^— ain, corresponding to the ordinary Arabic oblique form 

j|"~, ctl""' This was contracted into |~, as in THMfi for 
|^r»KD, "two hundred" ; or into p~, as in pTPl for pTft, " two." 
In Syriac it survives in only two or three words, in the form hi, 
viz. ^i2.| f* ^"^.iZi ^2)!iO, and ^iSD\ further weakened into 
Df, in ,^kru A.1.0, ''Mesopotamia," V^)t} f-^^)a> A^ ^ 

(I Kings xviii. 32). Heb. y^T D^JlKD n*53, and even ^,^1 = 

Dn\ ^^1 "= D^fiM; just as in Latin the sole representatives of 

the dual are the words ambo, liuo, and oclo. The Hebrew form 
is D*-7, for D)-7 aim, with «» for «, as in the plural ; e.g., D*fiV, 

D^ri JB^y Dn33 y D)nRb , D^bSm ; and often in proper names, as 

DO'yn. D'-iBn, D»3hh, D'nnp, ohyo p», D^nVai n^a. Rarer 

forms are the contracted D"r, as DiW (Josh. xv. 34), HDll^Tp 

T •• IT T T T :1 • 

(Ezek. XXV. 9, it^/A/M) ; and D»- in ifc^JJ D'iB', f. iTlbj) D*W- 
Further, p_^ contracted |^; e.g. j^Jl'l, jM^ and |riTj5 (Josh. 
xxi. 32). On the Moabite stone both forms appear, D and | ; 

c.g., DTTWi (Dnnjjfn), 1. 15, but jnna, jnSm n^n, in^ip. 

And here I may intercalate the remark that the words D^& 
and O^tUt^ are not duals, but plurals, from obsolete singulars ^D 

and ^&{S^. The original forms must have been maytm and s/ia- 

maytm^ which were contracted into maym and sitamaym, just as 

^ ^ * ^ 

in Arabic jjj^t^t io^> <:^y^ ^^^ U^y^' gradually pass into 






^, ^» cr,.,^^! and ^^. But since forms like $»taym and 

sltaniaym were intolerable to the ear of the later Hebrews, a 
short vowel was inserted to lighten the pronunciation, resulting 
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« 

in the forms D^23 and D^ibK^', the latter of which was pronounced 
in Phoenician shamim^ as in Plautus's gune bakatnem^ i.e., 01M3 

I shall conclude this survey of the declension of the noun 
with a few remarks on some forms which we have not as yet 
noticed. 

(i) The construct state of the dual and plural in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, viz., ^_, .-a-I.. 

In Arabic the forms of the dual in actual use are, as we 
have seen, 

Simple, N. Ani, Construct, A 

G. Ac. aini ai 

and of the plural, 

Simple, N. ^ina Construct, ^ 

G. Ac tna t 

In Assyrian in like manner the construct dual ended in A^ 
as birka-^i (for birkA-ya)^ "my knees"; the plural in / [or i\ 
as iarrt'SunUf "their kings." Consequently we should expect 
the Hebrew and Aramaic dual to have the construct form ai, /, 

but the plural in both languages /; Dnn% ^p7U>l, from DH^, 

yL; but from D^57&. , ■ n XV>, we should look for DHWO. 
^poi I n\Vn^ which however do not exist. The actually existing 

forms arc Dfl^sSfi. ^paiin\Sn; and these can, I think, be 

explained only on the supposition that the dual forms have 
supplanted those of the plural number. I find additional evi- 
dence for this notion in the forms ^37&, » i n\V>, "my kings," 
for f;f^/^7>&<ii-^^, corresponding with H^ "my hands," for j^^rf^w-j^^; 

and V57&. \n^37&. wjCnonXV), "his kings," corresponding 

with V*l\ wOio,^!, standing for malakau/iAy yadai-M^ and 

malakan-hfi^yadan-hfi^ in which latter I descry a vestige of the 
long obsolete nominative dual in ann^ construct an. 
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(2) The form |_, ^1 used as the simple plural of feminine 
nouns in Aramaic; e.g., ^oAib, ^1 i,V), as contrasted with 

the construct /lLioA£, Al i|V), which correspond with the 

Arabic plural in dt and the Hebrew in dth. This form in dn^ 
Sh, which also plays an important r61e in the verbal inflection, 
I regard as a variation of the masculine An, under the influence 
of the ordinary fem. df. The language felt the want of an 
additional feminine termination in the plural, and framed it 
from existing material after the analogy of an established form. 

(3) The so-called sfatm emphaticus of the Aramaic ; M1!l| 

••the man," X>naa; KMi^nD "the city," KniHD The essence 

of this form is the postposition of a demonstrative particle. 
The Swedes and Danes say tnaf id-en, "the man," hus-et, "the 
house," where en and et are corruptions of inn or hmn and Ut or 
hitt. And just so the Aramean added to his noun in its 
simplest form the demonstrative hd, gradually weakened into d. 

Kn + naa became KIM; Kn + Wna, KJlinD. Other forms 
underwent greater alteration. Nil + T\y^llb was contracted into 

KRina (instead of KTUnfi). K^^ii, on the other hand, is 

another example of the transference of a dual form to the 
plural, since it arises by assimilation from t^n . ^ In Syriac 

and Mandaitic the termination K*_ is shortened into U., M^~~ (^), 

though the full form is retained in some cases ; for example, in 
Syriac, in the plural of many words derived from radicals K" 7i 
and in a few other instances, such as ] > <gv^ "thousands." 
This contraction naturally commenced with a weakening of the 

final syllable into /, as in l;ai for VCXTS. Mil as interjection for 

1 

Kily and the like. 



Having thus treated briefly of the personal pronouns and of 
the noun, I must next speak of the pronouns as they appear 
when appended to nouns substantive in the form of genitive 
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suffixes. In doing so I shall confine myself chiefly to Arabic, 
Hebrew and Aramaic, as represented by Biblical Aramaic, the 
TargOms and the old Syriac 

In classical Arabic these suffixes are appended to the different 
cases of the noun in the construct form, i. e. without the tanwTn 
or nunation. E. g. 



• ^ 



2. cJjU^ f. cXjU^, "thy book" (nom.) 



#• ^ ^ 

X • • 



CJjU^ f. CJjU^. "thy book" (ace.) 



• 
• 



cJljUr f. ebU^. "of thy book" (gen.) 






3. ii\^ f. l^U^, "his, her book" (nom.) 






AiU^ f. V^U^, "his, her book" (ace.) 



X 
X 



tt\£ f. lyjU^, "of his, her book" (gen.) 



^^ ^ X «^ 



and so on. Only the suffix of the ist pers. sing, absorbs the 
vowels of the case-endings, so that " my book," " of my book,** is 

. pU^ or . ^\^ in all the three cases. 
Sr: ^ V; ^ 

The forms of the spoken Arabic of the present day are such 
as we should naturally expect, when we take into account the 
loss of the case-terminations and other final vowels. " My book" 

is ^\jif "my father" ^\ or ^•fSl "thy father" is cJyU fem. 

••X ••X 

cJ^t or ij^i\' But the final vowel of the fem. pronoun also 

disappears in most cases, and the difTerence of gender is marked 
by a transposition, as it were, of the final vowels ; instead of 



• c o <* ^ 



/ 

cJoU^ and cJ^U^ we have cXiU^ kit&bak and cXiU^ kitdbik. ^ 



^ ^ 



The 3rd pers. sing. masc. is properly kitab-kii^ ^U^, but this is 
almost always written and pronounced ^U( kit&bnh or kitdboh. 
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x# ^ 



or else ^\j^ kitabd. The fern, is \J^ kitdb'/id^ more commonly 

i 

with shortening of the vowel, kiiab-hd. From l^\ the corre- 

sponding forms would be »y\ ab&h and Ijb^t abU-hd, The 
plurals are UiU^» /»^^ ^'^^ t^^^ ^'^^ ^^^' forms ^U^ and 

^ISf being very rarely used. The long vowel is either shortened 

in pronunciation, kitab-nd, kitab-hum, or a slight vowel {shifvd) 
is interposed, iifdbiiium. Should the noun end in two conso- 



c^ 



nants, as jjlc ^abJ, this sAA/d is necessarily inserted, 'abddAd or 
*abdthd, 'oAdSkum, *abd&/mm, 'abdfftd. 

Let us now take a Hebrew and Aramaic noun with its 
suffixes, and examine them by the light we receive from the 

Arabic, ancient and modern. For example, "^H, corresponding 

S y i0 y ♦ 

to the Arabic cXU> C)X«> and the Aramaic >/\V». 



y • 



I J/ ^rs. sing, in old Arabic JX« or ^-iU, vulg. ^JL<\ 

Hebrew ^3^6; Chald. also ^S??, Syr. > % n\Sn, dropping the 
final vowel. 



y ^ y c • • 

cJlCLo, vulg. cJil« 



rf'^' 



Hebrew form is ^tj^??, in pause ^S/D, with a trace of the 

original case-endings in the moveable sh4!vd and the s^goL The 

Aramaic forms are, Chald. *337&y Syr. ^j hSV) , with long d, o, 

whereas we should have expected a short. Probably fnal-kdkh 
stands for tnalkd-dkh, and that for malka-ka, the old accusative 
with suffix. 



X • 



2ful pers. sing.fetn, Arabic cKUi vulg. c3il«. In Hebrew 

the usual form is l!-^, e.g. *337&, which may be either merely 
tone-lengthening of maUt-ik^ or may spring from the coalition of 
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the two vowels in vkilkH-ik. In Aramaic two forms are found, 

O and 11 . The Syrian writes * innNv^, but does not pro- 

nounce the final 1. The i in these forms is apparently tone- 
lengthening of the old genitive termination, maliii-ki, which 
must have received the accent, like the corresponding Ethiopic 

forms n^gilsf'kl, ace. n^giisd-kL Hebrew parallels are ^^TlV^, 
Jerem. xi. 15: *M^V. Ps. ciii. 3. 



• ^ X .« ^ rf X 



irdpers. siftg. masc. Ar. a^, gen. dt<U; vulg. A^« j(U. 

The Hebrew forms very nearly resemble those of the vulgar 
Arabic, viz. JlbpO, generally \3^b . These seem to find their 
origin in the old accus. fnalka-Au^ with elision of the A, malka-u. 

Quite diHerent is the Aramaic ;!T -, as in oinNSo, which I trace 
to the ancient genitive malki-hu or tnalki-hi. Parallel forms to 

this in Hebrew are ¥1^67. Gen. i. 21; VlTtet, Job xxv. 3. 

■ 

Instead of n-^ we occasionally find in Aramaic M-^, the k 
having apparently become silent; and this form appears in the 
Phoen. suffix M, more commonly written ^, as in M7b and ^j!!l. 

-I - : 

Hebrew forms like V!lM (abhlu), Vfi {piii\ also spring from the 
old genitive, with elision of the A, for Vl^iK> Vl^fi> which like- 
wise occur. 



^rf» X <H» X 



ltd per s. sing, fern. Ar. \|CL«, vulg. \^. In Hebrew we 
have M as in n^iK. but more commonly Ht, agreeing with the 

Aramaic ?! - (P!^), ch— , as in i137&. OTn\V>, which we may 
derive from malkA'd/i, for malk&-Jt&. 

« 

\st pers, plur, Ar. UCJu, vulg. i2l<. In Hebrew W^pO, 

from the old genitive malki-nn. The rare forms with y-^-, such 
as W0*|5 "our adversary," Job xxii. 20, ^iRB^faf Ruth iii. 2, 

may perhaps represent the old accus. ma/ka-nfi. They stand 
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therefore nearer to the Aramaic H^t. 1-^1 ^ Mi)3723 Of)i 

^H\V). The Jewish Aramaic form has a tone-long vowel in 
the penult owing to the accent, (as in the Ethiopic n^nsd-fm). 
The Syriac has lost the final vowel of the pronoun, under the 

influence of the same accentuation (compare ^i so for fl i SO, 



2fui pers. plur: masc. Ar. Jil«, vulg. *iiX<- Hebr. DM/D, 
probably from the old accus. ntaUka-kum; Aramaic similarly 
^nnSSo, with a purer form of the suffix. 



^>«'^ ^ >*o ^ 



2nd pers. plur. fern. Ar. ^Ji\^, vulg. ^^fi\^. Hebr. |337&, 
Aram. ■ innW>, probably from the old accus. nialka-kuntia. 



*«••' J' C<««^ ^ ^ ^ C '^ 



3r^ ^j. //»r. //i^ij^. Ar. ^^|CUi a|^ ; ^«> ^h^ ' ^"'& 

^^fCL«. In Hebrew the simplest form of the suffix is ItStn for 

hum, as in DTl^fiy ^'^^^^i ^^^lly ol<l genitives. Most of the 
forms in use, however, are to be- explained from an old accus., 
such as I descry in the rare form Dnv3. 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, in 
pause for kulla-kfrn \ whence, by elision of the h and contraction, 
arises the common Dy3. A still fuller form is represented by 

the suffixes tor-, to, as in tosSn, ^DT9, to^B, to*B, con- 

tracted from hllba-hihnn, etc. D372d stands therefore for original 
fftalka-hufuu. The Aramaic forms need no further explanation, 

^oouAk), etc. 



^ .«^ y ^ ^ ^^%0 X 



Zrd pers. plur. fetn. Ar. ^^ufi^, mjA«» ^"'S- cjA«* ^^^^ 

again the oldest Hebrew form is the rare n^TlT; as in HiTlyDA 
I Kings vii. 37, ninD\n3. Ezek. xvi. 53, for kuUa-hihma and 
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tdkha-Mufta. Contracted from this are the forms in rD-r and 

T 

Tot, as nJTinV, n>{il, n3^3, WT(h, roanp. Stni shorter 

is the common p, as in )n*l37, pS/H, and |t, as in [uS. 

The successive Hebrew forms appear then to have been malka- 
/Atna^ malka-hfn^ contracted malkdlfna, malkdna, malkdn. The 

Aramaic form ^ ^mAVvn calls for no further remark. 

In the dual number the Arabic appends the suffixes to the 
construct forms in d and ai\ in the plural, to those in ft and f ; 
as 

Dual nom. ^\xye^ "my two servants," cJ1jjlc» etc. 
gen. (Cjof , cJ^Ju^» etc. 



<* ««x X <«x 



Plur. nom. »Jj "his sons/' cJJui etc. 
gen. Ajui, cJjub> etc 



• .» 

^ ^ X rfx 



But "my sons" is expressed by ^ju for both nom. ^J^ and 



X • 



gen. icH^* ^" Hebrew and Aramaic this difference between 

the dual and plur. has disappeared ; because, as it seems to me, 
the dual terminations in the suffixes have wholly supplanted the 
plural. The Assyrian said Sipa-ai "my two feet" [Del. iepda\ 
birka-ai " my knees," kata-ai, " my hands," for stpd-ya^ birkd-ya. 



,«» *• o • •^c** ^ ^^ 



katd-ya^ just as the Arab said i^i>y9 %^^^ji c^W' ^"^ ^^ 

Assyrian had also the plural forms larri-iunu [jarr^-Jfiiii»], "their 
kings," asrJ-innn [n}rc'}uftu], "their places." The Hebrew on 
the other hand used only one form for both numbers. D^^ for 

" • -r 



O 'o' oo ^^ 



yadaim (Arab. ^.jJo, vulg. ^Jj) would naturally give in the 

construct form ^^Aii (Ar. ^s»)t which became *T; but D^Tpto 
for idti/im (Ar. ^\i. vulg. ^^) should equally yield Tpjp 



#'^ — ^^ 
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» Ar. ^li. As a matter of fact, however, it is not so. The 

forms in use are ^Sbto. ^3/23. which I maintain to be strictly 

speaking duals, standing for kdtilai and malakai. Herewith all 
the forms of the Hebrew and Aramaic become intelligible. 

isi pers. sing. Arab. 4^04 » ^JLL<. Hcb. ^T, ^370 stand 

Kqx yadai-ya and malakai-ya ; but the language has dropped the 
final vowel, and with it the doubling of the final y. Similarly 
in Aramaic, ^37&, /AVCO^ 

2;/rf pers. sing. Arab. CX[«X[i cJuJll<. Hcb. 'tjn* *"^ 
•nn^ for yadai'ta and yadai-ki^ shortened yadai-k, ^*D /D for 
malakai'ka. The fuller form of the fem. also occurs, e.g. ^5^*n 
and ^a^'^yJ in Ps. ciii., for 1|*^n and Ip'Tiyi. This leads us to 

the Syriac forms ^i i n \V) and - >^^>^xvr> ^ith silent yfid. 
In Biblical Aramaic the diphthong has been weakened into J, 
just as in Hebrew |^M became |M, or in Aramaic itself {^nt>t23 

became |MM23. Hence the masc. nO/fi, for malkai-ka, is 

according to the ^re to be pronounced *337&; whereas the 

fem. is usually pointed *a^379 [in the Targums], though ^^d/fi 

is also found. 

irdpers. sing. masc. Arab. lUjj, uSX^ (for 9). In Hebrew 



^ • 



the fullest form is Tn\, VT^i*^, ViniSa, for jf/f/AiiV///, etc-, with 
weakening of ai to i. The more common form, however, is 
VT V3/23 with elision of the h and weakening of ai to d. 

We also find a form without yud, as VOn ; and the question 

arises whether this is identical with V13*1, or not. If identical, 

th6n \lSn is only incorrectly written, according to car, for 

ins*! But it may also be that \lSn stands for the old nomi- 
TT :• ' TT : 
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native dual VHT^*! dabarau-hu, by elision of the A, dabarau-u^ 
and then dabaran^ VSn ; just as the ist pers. dabarai-ya became 
dabarai^ ^*?3*?« Such at any rate must be the origin of the 

Aramaic forms \T^37&, «-jOTonSi\n, the latter with silent w*ai, 

for malkau'hn. The form ^^37&. with elision of the fl, also 

• 

occurs ; and this appears to be the Phoenician form in such 
phrases as 'n^TSs yOB> 3, dS 'JT© B'M '^JW, though we may 

perhaps also read ^13*1 and O'Tp, in closer accordance with 
the Hebrew forms. 

yd sing. fern. Arab. l|jjj, IfJ^^LU; Heb. H^T, il^S/'^, ^r 

yadai-hd, malakai-hd. The corresponding Aramaic forms are, 
VSvhh (rarely WVsVa), Biblical. 3*3^0, /f/-^ as'^D; Syriac 

rrt>oK'<^ both standing for malkai-hd. 

1st pers. plur. Arab. xL'L, ul£u. Heb. «n\ tt'D^jD, 
for yadai-nU, malakai-nn. Aramaic, ^^370 (>fe'^, M33723)> 
>*^Vl^n for malkai-niL 

2nd pers. plur, masc. Arab. JjJj, JJjLL^' Heb. DDH^ 
D3^5/23, for yadai-kum^ malakai-kum. Aramaic /^^- AViri 
rtD^S/O. — The corresponding fan. forms arc: Arab. ^Xjji 
Heb. Vyn\ Aram. ■ i n i n\\n. The fuller form nJD is found 
in Hebrew in Ezekiel xiii. 20, HOyntfiDS ("pillows"). 






ird pers. plur. masc. Arab. a|j[i3j» a|A^^> shortened from 



«» «* x^ «» O X ^ 



^jj, AfxLLe. In Hebrew the oldest form was of course j^^i^i- 

e e 

fmrnn^ malakauhnmh. Hence, on the one hand, the ordinary 
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DTl^T, DnW&r and, on the other, the more poetic to^HB^. 
to^nST Archaistic is the form in Ezckiel xl. i6, HldilvK. 
from 7^M as an architectural term. The Aramaic forms arc 
^ooi ■ n NV), |Vl^37to. — The corresponding fern, is in Arab. 

J^Z\ Heb. |nn% jn'b'pto; Aram. ^ai. o^<rf> , [n^aSfi. 

Ezekiel indulges in the archaistic form H^l^n^Vl. ch. i. ii. 

As to the forms of feminine nouns with pronominal suffixes, 
I would merely call your attention at this time to one point in 
which Hebrew differs most markedly from Arabic and Syriac. 
The Arab adds the simple suffixes to the plural substantive, for 



^ X y» «• < <*» ^^ ^ • c.*^ ^ ^ 



example, ^U>.> cJjU^> ^U^« /^^* ^^ ^^^ ^'^ Syrian: 

^L1^^, y^'^> oi^iLfio, ^ooiAlli^. But the Hebrew 
almost invariably employs what is really an incorrect form. 
He docs not say ^rtj3H, '1^(311, Wj3H, etc., but he adds to 
the plural n^j^Tl the dual termination c, borrowed from the 
masc., before appending the suffixes, and thus obtains the 
forms *rtj9n, ^^rtjJH, VrtlSTI. Almost the only exception is in 
the forms of the 3rd pers. plur., where we find Dn^jSTl as well as 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE VERB. 



I NEXT proceed to treat of the Verb, in doing which I must 
direct your attention first, for reasons which will gradually be- 
come apparent, to certain nominal forms, partly adjectives and 
partly substantives. 

Among the commonest nominal forms in the Semitic lan- 
guages are those which I may represent by the types ikatal, 
katU and katul, especially as concrete substantives and as adjec- 
tives. It is in the latter function that we notice them here. 



jx*» 



Examples of the form katal in Arabic are «jj " following," " a 

follower," JL "brave," ^«o. "handsome"; In Hebrew, D3I1 
"wise," •«>» "upright," VBh "wicked." The form ^aft/may be 

T T ^ T T 

s * s * 

exemplified in the one language by ^ "proud,", ^^j "dirty," 



* ^ 



Jaa* "quick"; in the other, by TaS "heavy," |J3T "old," «fib 

" unclean/' As instances of the form katul I will cite in Arabic 

. 

J^ "clever," bL "awake,"^Ll "timid"; in Hebrew, ill* "afraid," 

)bj5 "small," nbl "high." 

In seeking to modify these simple forms, so as to make 
them express greater extension or greater energy, the Semites 
adopted one of two methods ; they either lengthened a vowel, or 
they doubled a consonant. The former process might affect either 
the first or second vowel ; the latter affected chiefly the middle 
consonant. 

w. L. II 
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The heightening of the first vowel of kaial would yield the 
form kdtal, which is of comparatively rare occurrence, as in 

«^lt and JfU, ''a stamp," "a seal/' Heb. DD^, and in the 
participles of Hebrew verbs Jl /, as HTh for ^jh (i.e. Msai). 

The vowel of the second syllable has generally been weakened 
into i, thus rendering it indistinguishable from the heightening 
of iaiH viz. kdfii. Hence, in the words just cited, the forms 

«^lti aj>1>i as well as the great bulk of the participles of the 

form Jjlj, Heb. Tbte. Here the lengthening of the first vowel 

seems to express the continuity or duration of the action. 

The heightening of the 2nd vowel yields us the common 
intensives of the form iaid/, kattl and kaiAL (i) KatAl, as in 

Arabic ^lacil "brave." JlL "cowardly," ^\^ "blunt"; Heb. 
Sh|* "great" j5^tW " an oppressor," B^ljJ "holy." (2) Kattl, 

as in Arabic ^j "merciful," ^^ "noble," J^jJ "heavy"; 

1 L "wounded," JJ3 "slain," ^\ "bound, a prisoner"; Heb. 
K^Ili "a prophet," n^DTI "gracious, pious"; TDK "bound, a 
prisoner," H^B^O "anointed." (3) KatAl, as in Arabic ^f\ 

" gluttonous," L^^ " lying,"^^ " daring"; Heb. d«» "strong," 
\Tf\ "sharp,** (8hn^ "brazen," and the ordinary participle pas- 
sive nSS^. 

The Aramaic furnishes us with an example of the heighten- 
ing of both vowels in the form kdtil, as Nrtn3, \\^\ KT^tJi, 

The doubling of the 2nd consonant appears in Hebrew in the 
common form kattal, intensive o{ katal\ e.g. ^\\ "thief," PISO 
"cook." "executioner," BhH "cutter," NUp "jealous," and with 
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weakening of the first, vowel in the shut syllable *l2)tt "hus- 

bandman." Also in the form kaitil, intensive of katil, with 
weakening of the ist vowel to 1 in the shut syllable and tone- 
lengthening of the 2nd into i, kiitil, as |2lj " humpbacked/' "^ 

"blind," rij5B " openeyed, seeing," Vfln "deaf." 

The intensives of the first grade, katdl^ kattl^ and katAl^ are 
all capable of being heightened in the same way, thus yielding 
the forms kattAl, kaittl, and kaitAL (i) KattAl is very common 

in Arabic and Aramaic, e.g. ^Utt jls:0, jU^, U>A(, \^^ lr*^« 
In Hebrew we find K^*3 "jealous," with 6 for /t, but more 
usually the vowel of the ist syllable is weakened into 1, e.g. 
*rt3a = Vi^< r. \xL , T'iS?' " drunken," ite* " one who repre- 
hends" or "finds fault" (Job xl. 2 or xxxix. 32). (2) KatM Is 
very common in Hebrew and Aramaic, e.g. y^Vi "strong," p**W 

"just," V^V "exulting," "rejoicing," |^n» " oppressor," " tyrant," 
ytS^ "bound"; SOinM "wise," ^aJji "just," L^LL "exact" 



5 - 



In Arabic the first vowel is weakened into 1, e.g. -X-* "drunken," 

s - s - 



jj^jwj "very truthful," ^^-c "very fond of meddling." (3) 

KaitM, as Heb. D^IT] "merciful," pUPl "gracious," '?^3B' "de- 
prived, bereft of young," MvK "tame, domesticated, intimate"; 

Arab. jjJ "very timid," ^^ "abiding, everlasting," (jmujJj 
" most holy." In Arabic the vowel of the 1st syllable is some- 

times assimilated to that of the 2nd, as (jm^jji ^^ or ^^ju 

"all pure" or "all glorious." 

Another important class of nouns in the Semitic languages 
is the so-called Segolates^ of which the normal form is katl^ kitl^ 

hit/, Still retained in Arabic, e.g. ^j\ "earth," J^cu "calf," 
^\ "car." They are also used as adjectives, e.g. \^a9^ "diffi- 



11—2 
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S c^ Sc 



cult," c->ifi "sweet"; Jit " small, young," J^ "large, coarse"; 



S c^ So .« 



e^ *' hard," jL^ ** sweet," ^ " bitter." The corresponding 
Aramaic forms are Kial, Ktil^ ^tul, with transposition of the 
vowels, which however resume their normal place in the emphatic 

state, e.g. ^.n.^ ^^^H!'' ' * ^'^ ]■ in, yO^L^ lDia£). The ordi- 
nary Hebrew forms are identical with the Arabic, for the 2nd 
vowel in Hebrew is merely supplementary, and disappears before 
a suffix; e.g. pN for j^^K, with suffix ^XT«; TfiD for nfip, 

with suffix 1[")fiD; jTi< for |T« or jTM, with" suffix ^JT«. But 

the Aramaic forms are also found in our Hebrew text, though 
more sparingly, in the construct state; c.g. D^DD *l!l^ Ps. xviii. 
26; n|-VnT3 Num. xi. 7; VS^J'gB^' ytt? Isa. v. 7; ftD3 TIBO 
Prov. iii. 14 ; and the like. 

I have dwelt for a little while on these classes of nouns, 
because I believe that they really lie at the root of the inflection 
of the verb in the Semitic languages. In one of the most recent 
Hebrew Grammars, that of Prof. Bernh. Stade (1879), you will 
find plainly stated, what I have long believed, that the verbal 
forms of the Semites are really nominal forms, mostly in com- 
bination with pronouns. Each person of the verb is, so to say, 
a sentence, consisting of a noun and a pronoun, which has gra- 
dually been contracted or shrivelled up into a single word. The 
same view was enunciated some years before by Philippi, in an 
article on the Semitic verb in the volume entitled Morgcnlan- 
dische Farschungen, 1875, and by Sayce in the JRAS. 1877 and 
in his lectures on Assyrian Grammar. 

With this idea in our minds, let us submit the different forms 
of the Semitic verb to a careful analysis, selecting for the pur- 
pose the first or simplest form, and commencing, according to 
ancient custom, with the perfect state*. 

1 [The absolute state and construct of nouns of this class usually appear with .2. 
instead of JL except before gutturab or rish,\ 

• [Cf. Ndldcke*s article "Die Endungen des Perfects*' in ZDMG. vol. xxxviii 
(1884), p. 407 sqq.l 
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I. TAe Perfect. 

In Arabic, the 3rd pers. sing, masc exhibits three forms, 
kdiaUiy kdiila, kdUUa^ precisely corresponding to the three nomi- 
nal or adjectival forms mentioned above. The form kdtala is, 
generally speaking, transitive ; whilst kdtila and kdiula are in- 
transitive, the latter being the stronger form of the two. Here 
then wc arc face to face with the oldest and simplest form of 
this state and person ; and here we at once encounter one of our 
greatest difficulties, the explanation of the final vowel a. On 
the whole I am inclined, after careful consideration, to acquiesce 
for the present in Stade's view, that we have here a simple noun, 
without any pronominal affix, and that the final a is really the 
oldest termination of the Semitic noun. If so, kdtala would be 
an ancient adjective signifying "killing," or, as a verbal form, 



^ ^ 



"he killed"; ^j». would signify "sorrowing" or "he sorrowed" ; 






Jaj, "being heavy" or "it was heavy." It is possible however 

that katala may already be a contraction for katal-ya, with the 
pronominal element j^^i postfixed, like //i, na, etc. That the final 
vowel existed anterior to the separation of the Semitic stock, is 
apparent from the following considerations, (i) The Ethiopic 
has also the forms katdla and kitla, (2) The Hebrew and 
Aramaic, which (like the vulgar Arabic) drop the final vowel 
under ordinary circumstances, retain it when a pronominal suffix 

follows; c.g. Hcb. 7t)j3, but 0%j3 k'tdld-ni ^Anh, katala-nl', 

Aram. \^ Ktal, but with suffix « 1 Aftn katld-n for katld-ni, 
katala-nL 

The Arabic has, as we have seen, three forms of the perfect 
state, distinguished by the vowels a, 1, u. The same distinctions 
are maintained, to a greater or less extent, in the modem 
dialects, e.g. in Egypt, katab^ "he wrote," J^ fi4ilt "it was 



^ ^ 



over and above," Ji kitir^ kutur, "it was much," <,£^X-» sikit^ 

suknt^ "he was silent" The existence of the same forms in the 
other Semitic languages can easily be proved. In Ethiopic the 
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transitive form is identical with the Arabic, 4^A: kaidla = 

Jjj. In the intransitive forms the vowels i and u were both 
weakened to /, and finally dropped, whence resulted such words 
as P'flrt: yabsa, "to be dry," RJPi>: **to be just," lSS)r?y "to be 
satisfied .with drink," I^Cfl: ''to be near," exactly corresponding 

for 



to rare Arabic forms like Ae for Jie, ^j for i<^> mr^ 

^^^AM»-9 4-7^ for ^/. If the 2nd radical was a guttural, an 

assimilation of the first vowel to the 2nd took place, giving us 
the series futHfla, kitXla, khla, e.g. ^flvJ: "to pity," h^l: "to 

be hot," » ^^ ^;aEn^. Similar forms also exist in classical 
Arabic, e.g. j^ for j^, c^.^ for c^.^ "to be dazzled with 



^ •Ox X O 



the sight of gold," ^ or ^, ^^.Jj or ^^Jj. In Hebrew we 

find in like manner all three vowels, although the forms in i and 
u are disappearing, as in vulgar Arabic. For example, with i, 
|j3? "to be old," VIE) "to be pure," 133 "to be heavy," KTJ 

"to fear" ; with «, Sb* "to be able," SbB' "to be bereft," li» 

T T T 

"to be afraid." On the other hand, y&e>, but !|yjbB^, as in 
vulgar Arabic ^^^ou^ for the classical ^^^ou^ {!^CXh\ ^DH, but 

™; P?'^, but nj35'l and ^J"!; PiaB^', but ♦JPI3B'; Sna, but 

^^/l^ ; and many more. In Aramaic, verbs with u are nearly 
as rare as in Hebrew; e.g. "nto*^ "he slept"; 3^*in "it was 
dried up, waste, desolate"; 7^Dfi "he was bereft." In Syriac 

only one such seems to be certain, viz. >a£LO " to be shrivelled," 
as in Job vii. S* wi-fiK^Vollo ? ag k n ^.^.n^Vo ; Ps. cxviii. 120, 

- ^x^^ ;a2LO. Another may perhaps be found in ^002), 

r 

Nahum ii. 10, if that stand for % tV)Oo], in the phrase •.^lo 
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iJfjD} li^QL* yJ\ -^ood]' ^901^. Verbs of the form kafila 
are, on the contrary, very common in Aramaic ; as p9D» <nSm ; 

yig), %OpO; 3n\ «o/u; ^ik>}. Regarding Assyrian I find it 

difficult to say anything, owing to the conflict among the 
grammarians as to the real nature of certain forms. Schrader 
quotes a word mtfi, " he is dead,** which would correspond to the 
Hcb. JlD, Syr. A.A.SD, except in its rather perplexing final vowel'. 

I proceed to the 3rd pers. sing. fem. 

If we have rightly regarded iatala, etc., as being originally 
nouns, without any pronominal affix, we should naturally expect 
the existence of a feminine formed in the same way as in the 
noun. And this is actually the case. The fem. of katala is 
formed, as in the noun, by the addition of /. The Arabic has 
kdtalat \ the Ethiopic, katdlat, ydbsat for ydbisat, mihrat for 
fndhirat In vulgar Arabic, e.g. in Egypt, we have the forms 
katabet, fidkt^ suktet In Aramaic the same form occurs, with 
the further weakening of the 1st vowel, in the now shut syllable, 

into I, viz. MTttp, A\ftn, for ^/Ai/, ^aflat^ kafaUiL In Hebrew 

the usual form is kdfld, il/bp with the same termination d as 

in the noun ; but as in the one case so in the other, d is only a 
weakened form of /i/, the successive steps being at^ ath, afi^ d. 
The proof lies in the following facts', (i) The termination at 

actually occurs, e.g. in tVW Deut. xxxii. 36, JTKDn (for JTKbn) 

Exod. V. 16, nKTj5 (for F^tTlp) Deut xxxi. 29, rQB^ Ezek. xlvi. 
17, ntW (fo"^ n^bj)) Levit XXV. 21; etc. (2) Th6 termination 
at has always been retained before pronominal suffixes, in which 
case we find the forms ^HriyDll. ^nn!lHN, 'anarW. and the like. 

The diflercnce of vocalisation depends upon the difference of 
accentuation, a point on which I shall offer a few remarks by 

* [Delitzsch writes m?/, and recognises a permansive form kaii/ as common to 
moRt verbal themes, to express the idea of prolonged or completed activity as well as 
that of a permanent state or affection; An, Gr, p. 935, sq.] 

• [Cf. p. 133, supra.] 
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and by, after we have treated of the 3rd pers. plur. masc. and 
fern. The final / is also lost in Phoenician, e.g. M^^ (prob. 
K^)) in a Cyprian inscr. of B.C. 254 [C.l.S. 93] ; in Carthag. 

inscrr. KT13 or plJ, "she vowed" (also «ym3), yOB> "she 
(Tanith) heard/' for i(]faff, etc. I will only add that the final / 
disappears also in Mandaitic before enclitic 3 and 7 with suffixes, 

e.g. rbahnOi, " she klir for n'?r*6«BJ, instead of Hk'^BO. 
So also in the dialect of the Talmud Babli, npny '' she fled," 
n*?T« "she went," side by side with T\h Trh^, n*S n^DM, and 
in derived conjugations K!l^D^^t< " she was married," H v HB'^S^M 

"she was betrothed to him." In such Talmudic forms as ^KIH 
for nVl, and a^nriN ^KJTM "his sister came" for HTIK. we may 
perhaps discover a lingering trace of the original 3rd radical 

If we be right in regarding katala, etc., as originally nouns 
without pronom. afHx, we shall again expect to find their plural 
agreeing in form with that of the nouns. This is also really the 
case. We shall not be far wrong in assuming futtalihia as the 
oldest form of the 3rd pers. plur. masc, which is still preserved 
to us in py*1^ Deut viii. 3, 16, and perhaps in WXi '^ poured 

forth" Isa. xxvi. 16; as also in the Aramaic forms p /^p^ ^N^n, 

and the Assyrian katluni^ side by side with katlu. Usually, how- 
ever, the final n has been dropped, as in the construct state of 
the noun; whence we obtain the ordinary Arabic kdtalu^^ the 

Ethiopic katdlu, Uisu, mMru; the Heb. r?pp ; and the Aramaic 

)7bj? , In the Aramaic dialects the process of corruption has 
gone yet farther. The Syriac pronounces i^fa/, and hence we find 

in old MSS. ^^4^ as well as the more accurate a^4^. In 
Mandaitic too the ordinary form is pM£)j, ^^JlD, though the 
termination u is sometimes restored before enclitics, as ^t<7l3MYJ 



^^^ ^^^ 



^ Arabic Ali An<l ^Jlxi> as in Hebrew occasionally K)/^?/ ^'S* ^^'^rPQ J^^* 
X. 94, M3^ Isa. xxviii. la, if the text be correct. Sayce makes a strange blunder in 
oonsidering the quiescent a/i/of the Arabic to be a trace of the original n. 
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" they planted for thee." I may add that in Mandaitic the full 
form in fm is usually preceded by a yikl^ for the insertion of 

which I find it hard to account; e.g. |VDKfi])» p\'5^*7Di p*tD\Tl 
"they ran." In the dialect of the Talmud Babli we find the 
same rejection of the termination ft^ but it seems to leave its 
mark in an assimilation of the vowel of the preceding syllable ; 
thus, T^IDK "they have bound" or "banned," for ^TpK; Tiag for 

naSf; J5!|fi3 for ^pW. 

The feminine of ^atalnna we should naturally expect, in ac- 
cordance with the nominal flexion, to be kataldna ; and though 
this form has entirely disappeared in Hebrew, it exists in the 
other languages. In the Aramaic dialects we find the final n 
retained, in the termination an, or, with a weakening of the 
vowel, in. So in the Targums there occur such words as {"l&K » 

{^"ISHK "were made clear"; in Mandaitic, with inserted >i^y 

jK^gfMnB "they understood," \W1XOr\ "they were angry"; in 

Syriac, ,^ iSftn for Ktal&n, The Arabic exhibits the form 
kaidlna^ which I cannot as yet make up my mind to regard as 
anything else than a strong contraction of kataldna^. It has 
almost gone out of use in the vulgar dialects. Several of the 
ancient Semitic languages, however, reject the final n. The 

Ethiopic is nagdrd, Idbsd, mikrd\ the J. Aram. H7bj3. The 
Syriac must of course have once had the form k'fdli, but dropped 

the final vowel, whence we find in MSS. both «*i\ftn and ^^^4^. 
In the Christian Palestinian dialect we find ^7l9p, and so also in 
Samaritan; but the Mandaitic writes pK£)]), phOt like the 
Syriac. The older form with the final vowel d appears in Syriac 

only before some of the pronominal suffixes, e.g. % ■ iSftn " they 
have killed me," y N^n , w»ai iSfin , corresponding with the 
Jewish Aramaic ^^'Ttop, "^^P, ^'TIT^*?* 

In what I have said of the 3rd pers. plur. masc. and fem. I 

1 [It would seem from a deletion in the MS., that Prof. Wright had hesitated 
liclwccn this view and that of Noldckc (ZDMG, xxxviii. 411) who regards the Arabic 
kaittlttn as formed on the analogy of the corresponding imperfect form yakiulna.l 
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have gone on the assumption that the original forms are iata- 
lUna and ^taldfM, I must tell you however that this is alto- 
gether denied by such scholars as Noeldeke and G. Hoffmann \ 
who maintain the originals to be ^atalu and ^atald, and explain 
the forms in un and an or in as later pronominal additions, 
comparing in particular the vulg. Arab, katabum for katabu, i.e. 
kaiabu + hum (see Noeldeke in ZDMG. xxxviii. p. 410), or else 
as analogical formations to ^A\(^n, ^ANj^O; ^Aj)/^Aj); 

Here I will make, as promised, a few remarks on the accen- 
tuation of certain of these verbal forms and the changes in voca- 
lisation which result therefrom. 

The original accentuation of the 3rd pers. I believe to have 
been that of the old Arabic, kdtala^ kdtalat, ^dialfi. The Ethio- 
pic, Hebrew and Aramaic carried the accent onward to the next 
syllable, thus obtaining the forms ^atdla, katdlat, katdlii \ ikdfdl\ 
and iffdl, fffdln. The vulgar dialects of the Arabic vary, I 
believe, between ^dtal and katdl. But in the intransitive forms 
the Ethiopic left the accent unshifted, and dropped the vowel of 
the middle syllable, ^/f^.f^i, s^khna. That the Hebrew accentua- 
tion too was once the same as in the old Arabic is clear, as 
it seems to me, from the vocalisation in particular of the fern. 

nSbD and the plur. )/t3d, which have now the accent on the 

last syllable. Had the accent originally fallen on that syllable 
in the verb, as it does in the noun, we should have had the forms 
il/bD and \XX>s as in the noun we have \X0i2X\ from D^M. 
But this is not the case. On the contrary, we find the Ethiopic 
accentuation of the 2nd syllable in the so-called pausal forms, 

e.g. niny np!l*l. \7y\ and it is only when pronom. suffixes 

are appended, and the tone is consequently thrown forwards to- 
wards the end of the word, that we get in Hebrew the forms 
nStSp and JlSbp, e.g. Vin^3N, VtS^X, and D^SdX; just as in 

Ethiopic we have ftagardto, iMgaru-nl, nagarhvd, and in Arabic 
itself kataldi'hu^ kataln-ku. The Aramaic 3rd pers. sing. fern. 

^ [See ZDMG. xxxii. 747.] 
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HTPpi ASi(^o, also favours this view, for the suppression of the 

2nd vowel of the original katalat must have been due to the 
acccntUtition of the ist syllabic, as in the modern Arabic of 
Egypt, kdtalet, wlldet, ktiiret With suffixes the form approxi- 
mates more to the Hebrew, e.g. nrtSbD* oiASftn; Mand. 

|Kn'?N3 vh "she has not devoured me," nnSM3K "she de- 

vourcd him." The Mand. form with enclitics, e.g. n7N7KB3 
"she fell," is almost identical with the Heb. Vin'jaK. 

Passing on to the 2nd person, we find that the Semitic 
languages split into two divisions, the one exhibiting / as the 
characteristic letter of the pronominal ending, the other k. On 
the one side are the Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, and Assyrian ; 
on the other, the Ethiopic, and most likely the Himyaritic. At 
least we are told that the South Arabian of the present day says 



c^ o«» 



cJuo kuftk for cf,^ kunt "thou wast"; and the form with cJ 
for cu is vouched for in other parts of Arabia*. It is hard to 
say which is the more ancient form, if either. More probably 
the two existed side by side from remote antiquity, as we find in 
all of these languages the separate form with /, anta, etc., as 
well as the accus. and genit. suffixes with k. In quite modern 
times the k appears where we should not have expected it, as in 

the Samaritan hymns, *]*7Jl for T\^l " thou hast revealed," and 

in a dialect of Syria Sj\ for Jut or JjV It should further be 

noted that in the 2nd person no variation is made as to the 
verbal part of the word, for the purpose of indicating the sex 
and number of the person or persons addressed. The whole 
weight of these distinctions has to be borne by the pronominal 
part. It appeared perhaps to be a waste of energy to point out 
these difTcrcnces in both parts, and if one was to be selected, the 
pronoun seemed to be the better adapted for the purpose. 



i^ Oyx 



The 2nd pers. sing. masc. is in classical Arabic ^.^^Jiliy in 



^ See Noeldckc, ZDMG, xxxviii. 415 ; llal^vy, J&iuda SaS^nnes, p. 46. 
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vulg. Arab, katdbt, mistki, kuiiri. In Hebrew the final vowel is 
often indicated by the addition of the letter H, KftSU) or nftSbp. 

T : -It t : -|t 

The Ethiopic equivalent is kaidlka. The other dialects, like the 
vulgar Arabic, have dropped the final vowel. Hence in Bibl. 

Aramaic Pl^ttp and J^Spp; in the Targums MTtTDp and ft^?, 

in Syriac A\|^r>. 

In Arabic and Ethiopic the accent naturally rests on the 2nd 
syllable, kaidlia^ kaidlka \ but when an accus. suffix is added, the 
Ethiopic throws forward the tone, katalkd-ni^ Ikatalkd-fia, and 
lengthens the vowel before the uncontracted forms of the suffixes 
of the 3rd pers., katalkd-hu or katalkS^ katalkahd, etc. In He- 
brew the tone is thrown forward not only with pronom. suffixes, 

but also when the so-called vav conversive precedes; A7C)p1i 
^iTlytJp, but VlPl7C)p or ^7^(5, etc. Similarly in Jewish Ara- 
maic, with suffixes, ♦JFlTDp, flriTDp, but in Syriac > i lA'Nfin , 

^^auA'S&o, in Mand. {XnpK!!!!^, and in the Talmud }ntfjp 

''hast hindered me/' }rt*l2)^t< "hast reminded me." I do not 

regard the vowel of the Ethiopic and Syriac forms as proving 
that the termination ta had originally a long vowel, td^ which is 
Noeldeke's view ; on the contrary, I believe that the lengthening 
of the vowel is here due partly to the weight of the accent, but 
still more to an effort to distinguish this form from the almost 

identical one of the 3rd sing, fem., ■ ■ iA\|)0 '' she has killed 

me." Others would explain it as a contraction of the final vowel 

of ta with a supposed connective vowel a, as if t ■ lANfin stood 
for katalta-anu 

To the masc form of the 2nd pers. anta corresponds the fem. 
aHti\ and hence we should expect to find the 2nd pers. sing, 
fem. of the verb the form katalH^ which is actually the case. 

The Arabic has i^^iAj, and the 1 is often lengthened before 



C XX C rf'X 



suffixes, a7^ or ^uJwm*^. The vulg. form of the present day is 



•X «' X 
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^ILaS ^taltl. The corresponding Ethiopic form is ^idUf, 

written, according to the exigencies of the Geez syllabary, with 
long I, which passes before suffixes into i* or fy, as nagarkS-nf, 
nagarkfyd^ nagarkfySmn. In Hebrew the ordinary form is tUtSQ 

with the loss of the final vowel ; but ^rtSl9p is sufficiently com- 
mon, though usually altered by the Massoritcs into ^rtTttp i e.g. 

*mi* and *M3e^, Ruth iii. 3, 4; 'tPSh Jerem. ii. 33; 'fnSPi 

• • ••■ •• •■ 

Jerem. iii. $. Sometimes the full form seems to have been left 
through a misunderstanding; e.g. Jerem. ii. 20, where ^Tt^'SBf 

and *ripW seem to be 2nd pers. sing. fem. rather than ist pers. ; 
so also Micah iv. 13, ♦ftiS'mi Similarly before suffixes, 

' . . I . 

♦yn'?t3p, Vl*n'?top or VnSep, etc. Forms like ttniSv Jerem. 

ii. 27 (A7/A. ♦imT), or ^rfttaTtt. 2 Sam. xiv. lo, are very rare. 
In Aramaic the same phenomena present themselves. In Jewish 
Aramaic we have 1^\S0 side by side with ^yriSM ; whilst the 
Syriac has preserved the older termination, at least in writing, 
wiAXfen, with suffixes « % 1 lAS^n, w»aT<i,>A\5n. Here again 

I regard the vowel of the syllabic ti as being originally short, 
whilst Noeldelce regards it as long. To me the lengthening 
seems to be due to the shifting of the accent 

The plural of anta, as you may remember, we found to be in 
its oldest form aniumii \ and consequently we expect in the verb 
for the 2nd pers. plur. masc. the form katdltumfi^ which actually 



^ <*i»^^ «» .fO ^x 



occurs in Arabic poetry and before suffixes, J^laS, ^J^^oILaj. 



C<«C^x 



Generally however the final vowel is dropped, antum^ JIaS t and 

the common form in the vulgar language is LaLaj with the loss 

of the final in. Parallel to these run the Ethiopic forms with k^ 
viz. katalkimvin^ with suffixes ^talk^mi-ni^ kaialk^mfud^ 
katrtlk^mhHmfi, The corresponding form in the modern Tigrd 
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and Tigrifia is ^atalkum or kataldtkum^ which latter appears 
in Amharic as kataliUliku, ^\f\Wr\' In S. Arabia these forms 
with k are heard at the present day, e.g. Jjt^o^ samfkum 

(Hal^vy, Etudes Sab. p. 46). As anttitn becomes in Heb. DPIM, 

so katdltum appears in the shape of D^I7bpy the accent being 
thrown forward upon the pronoun, as in Ethiopic. The original 
vowel appears however, in the rather rare form vH/bp (corre- 



*»K^X 



sponding to the vulgar Arabic LIUj), used in connexion with 
accusative suffixes (Num. xx. $, xxi. 5, Zech. vii. $). In Aramaic 
n takes the place of tn in pronoun and verb. Thus in Syriac 

^AVfrn ; in Mand. pTQKYJ "ye planted." In the latter dialect 
the final n disappears before enclitics, as K vVYUOfJ " ye have 
planted me/' N*7in*TmNB^ "ye have sent me"; and also before 
accusative suffixes, as {ITQKDJ "ye took me," ^1m^^Hly "ye 
sent me," which is contrary to Syriac usage, but in accordance 
with Hebrew and Chaldee, where we find OV^ybD, K^Tbp, 

beside il^VlTbp, P^V^f'^'?* ^^ ^^ TalmQd such forms as 

in^]^!l, in^fiD, occur even without suffixes, as in vulgar Arabic. 

The feminine of antumn we found to be in its fullest form 
antunna, whence the fem. of kataltum should be katahuniia. 
This actually occurs in old Arabic, though it has disappeared 
from the vulgar dialects. The Ethiopic form is analogous to the 
Arabic, but has lost the final syllable, katalkhi \ the final vowel 
appears, however, in the form with suffixes ^atalkhtahii (Comill, 
das Buck der weisen Philosaphen, p. 5 1 ). But, on the other hand, 
the form is also liable to a further mutilation before suffixes into 
kaialkd (Dillmann, p. 274). The Hebrew form is almost iden- 
tical with the Ethiopic, viz., [rtT^P* The existence of a longer 

form in niFl, exemplified by fT}p|D7B'n, Amos iv. 3, is very 
doubtful; and no example with accus. suffixes occurs. The 
Aramaic forms are such as we might expect, PJlTbD, ^AN^n. 
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In Mandaitic however the reminine is a rarity, its place being 
mostly usurped by the masculine. 

Proceeding to the ist pers. sing., I would remind you that the 
root form of the pronoun of the ist pers. we found to be iya or 
/, giving, in combination with the demonstrative an^ the form 
aniya or ant. Wc found also that some of the Semitic languages 
inserted a second demonstrative, ak^ whence the Assyrian andku^ 
the Hebrew ^33«, the Moabite njtt, and the Phoenician ^^iM 

and *1M anech. It is this latter form that has given rise to the 
verbal affix in the Ethiopic kataUkil, which is also said to be the 



^ O** "^ U^'^C 



form in use in S. Arabia, cXa^> cJyu^U etc. (comp. HaMvy, 

EituUs Sabfentus^ p. 46). In the other Semitic languages we 
encounter an affix form with / instead of k^ which demands ex^ 
planation. It may be that / has interchanged with k^ as in the 
2nd person wc find ta and ka ; but more probably, I think, tu 
has been substituted for kn in the 1st person under the influence 
of the forms of the 2nd person. The solitary katalku gave way 

before the greater number of /-forms, and was gradually changed 
into kataliu^ except, as we have seen, in Ethiopic (which was 

destitute of /-forms in the 2nd person). 

While the Assyrian pronoun andkii (Haupt atuikii) is indis- 
putably older, in respect of its d^ than the Hebrew dnSkht^ the 
latter would appear to have preserved the termination in a purer 
form. We may therefore fairly assume that the Arabic katdltn 
and the Ethiopic katdlkn represent, in respect of the final vowel, 

a somewhat later stage than the corresponding Hebrew ^ribbp, 

with vav conversive *n7bp1. with suffixes J|n*ri7l3D or VFl*7bj3. 

etc. Whether the scriptio defectiva in such forms as AVT Job 
xlii. 2, n^])!l I Kings viii. 48, is merely accidental, or really indi- 
cates a tendency to dull the final vowel or to drop it altogether, 
it is hard to say. The Moabite and Phoenician forms were 
doubtless identical with the Hebrew. King Mesha' writes 

*nj?i3f *Jt)!l, etc., and in one Phoen. inscr. we find ^T!Sl (Umm 
'Awamid, CJ.S. nr. 7), though the usual spelling is TSl^ Plau- 
tus too has corathi for ^HM^*?. In Aramaic the suffix sometimes 
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appears in full, especially in the case of verbs 3rd \ as ^T\^ypf 
^n^JlDM; but more frequently the suffix has lost its vowel, the 
usual form being nStpp, ASftn, which stands for ^aflat, by 

transposition from kafalt, which is the form used in vulg. Arab., 
^talt, misikt, kuturt. The transposition probably took place to 

distinguish it from the 2nd pers. iH/bp, AS(^n ; and the altera- 

tion of the vowel in the last syllable may be ascribed, either to 
the lingering influence of the lost termination /, or to an effort to 

differentiate this form from the 3rd pers. sing. fcm. H/bp, A\(^n 

(for ^flat, out of ^afalai). Remark however a difference between 
the Biblical Aramaic and the Syriac. The former has movable 

shlfwd, rfVXJ Dan. iii. 15, vi. 25, rOTp Dan. vii. 16; the latter 

, t^^i^i t£^o. The older form kafalt appears with 

the accus. suffixes, aiA\5ni ^nANfeo. The Mandaitic form is 

ordinarily the same as the Syriac, n\*3&^J> M^JI v ; but with the 
enclitics the / disappears, and we have the vocalisation k^fali for 

i^taleth. e.g. nS^TKW " I tied to him," n:ip^*7D " I went up on 
it." In the Targums we find the fully vocalised form Jl^^^^ 

Jlv^m. etc., which is indeed older than the Biblical forms just 

cited. In the Talmud Babll both the forms which we have 
noted in the Mandaitic occur independently of enclitics ; Jl^K^H!) 

"I subdued," n^SfiB^ " I heard," n*B^an« side by side with ♦TOK 

■ . ■ » 

" I said," *j363 " I went out," ♦KlPl " I have seen," ♦N^'5 " I 

called." The final vowel is merely tone-long, and hence can be 

> 
shortened when the tone is thrown back, as nD\*yi. Dan. iii. 14: 

and with suffixes, as rl^rtyifi. qiANftn. 

You will remark that in the first person, as in the second, 
the sex or number of the speaker or speakers is not marked in 
the verbal part of the word ; whilst no variation was thought 
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necessary tn the pronominal part, any more than in the actual 
pronoun *3in or Ui, p|. 

• It ' * 

As to the plural, the original form of the pronom. affix was 
probably nfi, from ynX or ^3K ; but it underwent various mo- 

difications in the several languages, as we shall presently see. 
The Hebrew has preserved the old form in wttp, with suffix 



vrb^'s. 






The Arabic form is katalnii^ ULa5, with long if» which 

is however sometimes shortened in poetry, katalnH. On the 
other hand, the Ethiopic has katalna, with short ^, which is 
lengthened before suffixes : nagdrna^ but nagantA-ka^ nagartid- 

ktmrnfi. Similar is the Chaldec form wSttp, with suffixes 

*^J7bj3, 1^337^!). In Syriac nd is shortened into n, ^Nftn , but 
the fuller termination appears with pronominal suffixes, as 

w»ai i l\5^ > etc. The abbreviated form also prevails in the 

Talmud Babll, jntoK, jHSB^. Frequently however the Syriac 

• • • • 

form is lengthened, by a repetition of the pronoun, into ^iNftn 

(sometimes written ^l^ ^Nftn). This, in the weakened shape 
of pX is the usual termination in Mandaitic, e.g. pUpttfiDi 

p}*l\nD ; but with enclitics the older M3 >•** restored, e.g. nSMJpMfiS 
" we went out therein," pTRJ^lMTKB^ " we sent them." The accu- 
sative suffixes are added to the shorter form in if, as ^^\^'1 

" we loved thee," niTlKJlB " we opened it." 

I have reserved the dual for the last place in our view, 
because it occurs in only two or three of the Semitic languages, 
the Arabic and Himyaritic, and possibly the Assyrian. The 
rest, — Ethiopic, Hebrew, and Aramaic, — lost it in the verb before 
they reached the stage at which Ave become acquainted with 
them. 

The Arabic forms are precisely such as we should expect, 
that is to say, almost identical with those of the noun and pro- 
noun. The 3rd pers. masc. is kdtalA, like the noun in Ani, con- 
struct ^, e.g. ra^ildni, ra^ild. Similarly in the feminine we find 
in Arabic katdlatd, formed like gannatdni^ gannatd^ from ^annat, 

W. L. \2 
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In Himyaritic the final d seems to have been weakened into e. 



^ ^ 



The pronoun Ujb is written ^tSn hume^ and similarly in the verb 

^•TOri, ^03, "nnyi^ Wrm (Ijlll). fem. ^t^ (shemate, O^U). 
" they two set up." The dual of the pronoun of the 2nd person 
being in Arabic antumd^ the corresponding form of the perfect 
is naturally ^tdltumd. The ist person, as in the case of the 
pronoun, has no dual. 

Herewith I finish my survey of the perfect state of the verb. 
You may remember that I regarded it, in most of its forms, as 
made up of a nominal and a pronominal element; as being 
in fact a sentence which gradually shrivelled up and contracted 
into a word. Only the 3rd pers. seemed to be a noun without 
any pronominal adjunct. Perhaps you are inclined to demur to 
this view, on the ground of intrinsic improbability. If so, I 
would remind you that history is apt to repeat itself, and no- 
where more so than in language. The formation of the Romance 
tongues out of Latin, or of the modern Indian dialects out 
of Sanskrit, illustrates many points in the early history of the 
Indo-European group. And so the later formations of the 
Semitic dialects may help us largely to understand the older 
ones. The ancient Syrian pronounced, and sometimes wrote, 

X\\\ri for li| ^^^1 ** I am killing" ; i^o, and even ^iSn, 
" I am seeking." In the Talmud we find such words as (O^JH^ 

" I know," W^StK " I am going." The Mandaite could say not 

only Kib^JNS, " I take," but also "^KiD^iK^, " I take thee." 
But above all the modern Syrian forms his present tense solely 
in this way. Where can you find a more complete parallel to 
the formation of the Hebrew perfect, as I have explained it, than 
in the Nestorian present, according to the following paradigm ? 

sing. 3 p. m. tOije) pAri^, "he comes to an end." 

f. lOii) parkd\ 

2 p. m. ^^ par^it. 

f. ^tx^\L par^L 

> [The A U ihortened in the closed syllable /ar.] 
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1 p. m. ^i^ parkin. 

f. ^|i3 par^dn. 

plur. 3 p. c. «^i^ parkt 

2 p. c. ^pAi r>t<^ far^tSn, 

I p. c. >f^i^ parikAkh {kiikk\ 

also j^f^ (^-La] + ^-i-Of^). 



II. 7*ifo Imperfect. 

Having thus discu.ssed the various forms of the perfect state 
of the verb, I proceed to the consideration of the imperfect. 

Here the first thing that strikes us is the difierent collocation 
of the parts which go to the constitution of the verbal form. 
In the perfect the verbal element preceded, and was followed 
by the pronominal element. The action, as completed, seemed 
apparently to be more prominent than the agent. In the 
imperfect, on the contrary, the pronominal element takes pre- 
cedence of the verbal ; the agent seems to be more conspicuous 
in relation to the still unfinished act. The whole arrangement 
may of course be, as some have thought, merely accidental ; but 
if we are to seek a reason for it, that just given seems to be the 
most natural. 

Another point of difference between the two verbal states is 
that the 3rd pers. sing. masc. of the perfect appears to be 
destitute of any pronominal affix, whereas the corresponding 
person of the imperfect is furnished with a peculiar pronominal 
prefix. The reason of this probably also lies in the g^reater 
prominence of the pronominal element in the imperfect state. 
It may of course bo said, with Dietrich and Stadc, that the 3rd 
pers. sing. masc. of the imperfect is a noun of the form yaktul^ 

TbD^, etc., without any pronominal element. But surely the 

prcformative ya demands some explanation ; and if so, what 
explanation is more probable than that it is pronominal in its 

nature? Rodigcr connected it with the Amharic jSw or ^W: 

12—2 
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"this," and P " who, which," but of these Praetorius has attempted 
a different explanation in his Amharic Grammar, as we shall 
see hereafter. 

A third difference between the two states lies in the variety 
of the vocalisation of the 2nd syllable ; and herein we descry 
another effort of the language to mark the contrast in their 
signification. Given in Arabic the perfect with a in the 2nd 
syllable, then the corresponding imperfect has either ti or i; 
kdtala has yaktulu, but ^dlasa, ya^lisu. So in Hebrew, HpC)), 

but }M^; in Syriac, ftOoAos, but ^P* But if the ix^rfcct has 
i in the 2nd syllable, the vowel of the imperfect is usually a \ 
e.g. Arab., fdrika^ ydfraku\ Heb. 133, ^^^Vf Syr. •QO>, 
•oOpS. If the 2nd, and still more frequently if the 3rd radical 
be guttural, 1 ' ^ f the favorite vowel \% a^ as .^Ui* ^f^j* 

fuiJ, «-ij^; 4...^^, i....^jj; (...«%:cu>, i^^>:cu«j; and similarly in 

Hebrew and Syriac\ If the perfect has u in the 2nd syllable, 
this vowel is ordinarily retained in Arabic in the imperfect, 
as thdkula, ydthkulu \ but in Hebrew and Syriac the few verbs 

of this form seem to take a, as ^b*, 72A* [if this is not HoPal] ; 

}bpy }^*?!> /btS^, /^]\ ?^^^i g<^^^' Exceptions to these 

rules are comparatively rare ; occasionally, for example, we find 
the perfect in 1 connected with an imperfect in 1/, c.g. \y^^ 

pff]^ S53, S^a); r^» ?S^; ^v^^ ootnj; AJLi, 
^Q->^i n&, nV3\ A.«i^, Zokis, and even c:^^* c:^«^(. 



The Semitic languages seem in their earliest stage to have 
formed imperfects from two nominal roots. The one of these 
was katil, which we found above as one of the forms of the 
perfect; the other the shorter ^tal, ^tU^ ^tuL The former 
has survived in only two of these languages, both of which 
have preserved to us many archaisms, the Ethiopic and the 

> [In Syriac the influence of the guttural is less marked; indeed most transitive 
verbs 3rd gutt. have the imperfect in o^ 
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Assyrian. The original shape of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. we 
may assume in this case to have been yakdtilu. In Ethiopic 
it appears under the normal form of y^^dtH^ and corresponds in 
its general use with the imperfect indicative of the Arabic; 
whereas the other form ytttg^r answers to the Arabic imperfect 
subjunctive and jussive. In Assyrian its form, according to 
Sayce, is isdkinu or isdkin [Delitzsch iidkan], the signification 
of which is "he makes" or "he will make"; whereas the form 
isinn takes, according to the same authority, the aoristic sense 
of "he made." 

We need not at present dwell longer on this form yifidM^ 
because its prefixes and flexion are identical with those of the 
other form yi^kt^/f which is common to all the Semitic languages, 
and therefore better adapted for the purpose of a comparative 
survey. 

Of the different moods, — subjunctive, jussive, and energetic 
or cohortative, — we will not treat just now, but confine our 
attention for the present exclusively to the indicative mood. 

The 3rd pers. sing. masc. of the imperfect indicative is 
in classical Arabic ydktulu^ with d as the vowel of the prefix and 
a final ii. This we may accept as the archetype. The vulgar 
dialects drop the final vowel and weaken that of the first syllable, 
yiktul^ yiktul^ or iktuly yUnsik^ yuskut ; thus giving us tKe same 
form which we find already in the Ethiopic ying^r^ the Assyr. 

iskun (pD\ "he placed" [Del. |3B^^]) or isbat (^QX^ "he seized"), 
and the Hebrew ISBN n33\ This too is the common form in 

the Aramaic dialects, e.g. Jewish Aram. /I9p\ B^37!i "^^^ some 

important exceptions, which we shall specify presently. 

That the vowel of the prcformative was originally a in 
Hebrew as well as in Arabic we may infer: (i) from verbs of 
which the first letter is a guttural, as Tb«^ or TbK\ JST. 

Ilin\ lb»*; (2) from verbs y"y, as aD^ IJT. which stand for 

yasbub^ ya^zuz\ and (3) from verbs V'^, as Dtt\ nU*, which 

stand for yakwum, yanwuli. As we have often seen already, an 
original fatfuuh may be gradually weakened into segol or chirek\ 
but it is impossible that an original chire^ should in such a case 
give rise to a patliach. 
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This person of the verb is identical in form, or nearly so, 

with a class of nouns in the older Semitic languages, which 

occur partly as proper names and partly as common nouns. 

Such are in Hebrew, apX\ 309* ; yy " adversary," VK^ "oil" ; 

I T : • I -.1- 'T ' T : • 

tSf«phl "bag." TJlDn^ "kind of deer," tj«>r "bittern" (?); in 
Arabic, cyb "the Helper," j^ "the Averter," 4--yL>, H^* 



S ^ ^ ^ S %t ^ S .fCx 



" freshly cut branch," ^^^ and jj^ku " green," c^^ "jerboa," 



s^j and ^j^ji " male vulture," sjujuu " rapid river, horse, etc.," 
^ ^y-^l " queen bee," ^^Aju " gazelle," jy^M " lamb, kid," ^%JUi 
" fountain," ju^ju " thickened honey " 4X^.010 '' a kind of plant." 

From all these cases it seems perfectly clear that the prefix 
ya must signify "one who, he who, that which" ; but we do not 
find in the older Semitic languages any pronoun of this signifi- 
cation at all resembling ya in sound. In Amharic, one of the 
modern, dialects sprung from the Ge'ez or Ethiopic, we find, it is 
true, a pronoun p^a, used (exactly like ^*n, }, *{i^) both as the 

relative and as a sign of the genitive case. Praetorius seems 
however to have made it tolerably certain that this ya is only a 

modification of the Ethiopic H »a^ which is still used in Hararl, 
the intermediate link being zha If in one of the Tigrifla dialects. 

The change of sound is the same as in the Amharic ]Sd\% ^?l:> 

derived through ^7l:, !}ffts» from an older H,Tl, WJ\ = cJ\j. This 
comparison therefore fails us. Neither does it seem likely that 
this ya can stand for zc/a, as an abbreviation of huwa ; because, 
though initial w passes into j^ in Hebrew and Aramaic, the same 
change does not take place in Arabic and Ethiopic. I am 
obliged therefore to confess my ignorance of the derivation of 
this prefix. 

Here I may add that some scholars have sought this same 
pronoun ya ^ z, suffix in the perfect. According to them 
^dtala and i^dtalu stand for ^talya and ^lalyis. For this view I 
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can find no support whatever save in the Mandaitic plural which 
I mentioned in a previous lecture, viz. p^TKil, fern. |M^TMJ^» 

instead of TMil. It seems to me, however, very unlikely (i) 
that the y should have been simply elided, without leaving 
behind any trace of its existence ; and (2} that, if it had wholly 
disappeared in Arabic, Ethiopic, Hebrew, and the older Aramaic, 
it should have been preserved in the comparatively late Man- 
daitic. I am compelled therefore to reject this view, though 
I cannot at present suggest any adequate explanation of the 
isolated Mandaitic forms just quoted. 

I said before that there were some important exceptions to 
the formation of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. by ya. These I now 
proceed to enumerate. 

Already in the Chaldee of the Old Testament we find the 

verb MVT forming the 3rd pers. sing. masc. with 7 instead of ^ ; 
KVT? for KVl* in Ezra iv. 13, Dan. ii. 20, with the corresponding 

plur. masc iW? Dan. ii. 43, and fem. pin7 Dan. v. 17. The 

same form is common in the Talmud Babll, and occurs also in 
Mandaitic, in both cases side by side with the forms with n ; e.g. 

VXh "say," MnaS, ^Tf^h "bring"; XS^h. V^^tph "be like," 

K^THB^v "be dissolved." In Syriac the n alone is found, 

^ftni, t an\i, ^OdOJ, UIj. On the whole subject see Mr 

Lowe's note in his Frapnent of tlu Talmtid Babll P^sachim. The 
identity of this / and n may perhaps be admitted ; that either of 
them sprung from the y must be dcnic J. De Goeje (in a review of 

Kautzsch's Gr, des Biblisch-aravidisclufC) supposes the form KVi7 

to be originally an infin. MVl compounded with the prep. 7> 
"to be" taken in the sense of "is to be," "shall be"; and to this 
KVl he finds a parallel in the form M2Pi Ezra v. 3, 13. To me 
it seems that the origin of the / may rather be sought in the 
demonstrative /, which is the essential element of the article J| , 
7n, and which appears in various pronouns and demonstrative 
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adverbs such as f<^\, nffH, ^Jji, n'j'K, pWt, ^-^, rW?n. 

n37;7' z*^' cUUai etc. The «, if it be anything more than 

a mere variation of the /, may also be explained from the de- 
monstrative n, which appears for instance in H, If^i;:, the pro- 

nominal base ofi, ]ij» niTli ^\, ^\, etc. 

The 3rd pers. sing. fern, has for its prefix la, that is, no 
doubt, the same mark of the fem. gender which we find at the 
end of the word in the perfect katalat The typical form is again 

the old Arabic JIaJ taktulu, vulgarly taktul, tektul, tiktul, tUnsik, 
tuskui, which latter coincide with the Assyrian taskun, tasbat, 
and the Ethiopic tfttg^, tHbas, In Hebrew the a of the ist 

syllable is ordinarily sunk to 1, 7bpDi *13pPl; but If and d arc 
found in the same cases as in the masc, e.g. ShKA, ^byr), 

^IV^^i^^l?; V^; IMp'J. Similarly in Aramaic, A3pR, 

^^<L^r, TKJTn (Mandaitic). 

YakuUu being, as wc have seen, essentially a nominal form, 
its plural is naturally obtained by the usual nominal inflexion, as 
in the perfect The most ancient form is once more found in 
the Arabic yaktulwM, which is vulgarly shortened into ya^tAlu^ 
though yaktidun is still heard. In Hebrew the fuller form 

pW is not uncommon, as pOnT, pnT, p»«)), ^\, in 

pause pXp^ pXSn*, {^33*; but the shorter ^SttpV^s far more 
frequent The Ethiopic forms are yhtgiru, yHbdsu, with which 

correspond in accentuation the Hebrew pausal fprms )7fi^, 

TsiiT ^S'^nV aiB^\ etc. : and the vulgar Arabic (Egypt) yik- 

Uilu, yimsiku, yuskiitfL The Assyrian exhibits, as we might 
expect, the forms iskunu, isbatu. The old Aramaic dialects hold 

fast the final //, n7bp\ IVT?i /^N^f^l . So also in Mandaitic 
f1t)3*S^i, pSn^B^U " plant" ; but before the enclitics the n disap- 
pears, ^xSlp^aB^O, p331b*B^n*3 " register with you." 
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The feminine forih corresponding to ya^tulnna would natu- 
rally be yaktnldna. This is actually retained by the Aramaic 

dialects in the forms |'^to», l^nS, ^Sftni, Mand. jKlbn^J 

"wink." In Ethiopic and Assyrian we find the same forms 
with the loss of the final ;/; 1^^, y^ngfrd, yi!lbdsd\ Assyr, iskufUl, 
i4batd\ and so also in Mandaitic, KTDn*5» KITDO, are more 
common than the fuller form in |M. The Arabic has contracted 
yaktnliiiia into ynktfilna, after the analogy of katdlna for kataldna 
in the perfect. The same form occurs in Hebrew; e.g. illpH^^ 

Gen. XXX. 38, HJTB^n i Sam. vi. 12 (for nJTB^^^), and nJlbB* 

Dan. viii. 22; but more commonly the Hebrew employs a form 
with prefixed /, after the analogy of the singular, and says 

naSbpn, e.g. naSbn, nrayn, niB^a^n, pfc'n. The same 

■•■• ••. •••! ■•» •• 

form occurs dialectically in Arabic, even among the various 

readings of the Kor'an, e.g. Sur. xlii. 3, ^^^Vuaj for j^ikai. 
In the vulgar Arabic dialects the fem. seems to have vanished 
entirely. 

The 2nd pers. is formed by prefixing to the verbal element 
the syllable ta^ being, as we have already seen, the essential 
base of the pronoun anta. Hence we get in the sing. masc. the 
normal tdktuln, which is the actual Arabic form ; in the vulgar 
dialects, takttU^ t^ktul^ tiktnl, thnsik, tuskuL The Assyrian has 
retained the pure vowel in its taskun, tasbat\ whilst the Ethiopic 
exhibits the weaker ttng^r^ tilbas. The Hebrew offers exactly 
the same variations as the 3rd pers.; we find TSTfl, a'Ytt?, 

but Cjfa«n, nh»n, Jhnri, Sfann; Jhn; D^pn. The Aramaic 

forms, SlDpn, ^o!]^^, Mand. piaB^fl, TWTn, call for no 

remark. 

The 2iid pers. sing. fem. is differentiated from the masc. not 
by any change in the pronominal prefix, but by the addition of 
the termination Ina, the origin of which seems quite obscure. 



«•!• 



The normal form is again the Arabic ^^^jiiu, taktulifta, which 
has survived in Hebrew in such forms as ppairi Ruth ii. 8, 21 
PbBJn iii. 4; r»nn hi. 18. So also in Aramaic, TTbOn. 
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^ %\(^n L. In other cases, the final n has altogether disap- 



•«Cx 



peared, as in the vulgar Arabic ^JuJiJ tiktili^ timsiki, tuskiH\ 
Assyr. taskuptl, ta^batl\ Eth. thigtri, albdsi\ Heb. ^nSTM, in 

pause HppB^J^y ^fiS^3/Jj\, ^S^A. In Mandaitic this fern, form 

seems to have gone out of use. In what I have said I regard 
ina as being the original termination of this person, and f as a 
shortening thereof. Other scholars take f to be the original 
termination, and consider Di, ina to be a later formation after 
the analogy of the plur. un^ uiia. 

The formation of this plural in the 2nd pers. is identical with 
that in the 3rd. The normal form in the masc is, as usual, the 

Arabic ^jUiJ. The final n is preserved in Hebrew in such 
words as pTDB^fl, PT?'!'?'* P^^V^; ^^ ^'^^ fuller vowels in 
pause, jnhtfW, pMB'W, P-'CW- '^^ ^^ *" Aramaic. p*?C)j3W, 
^\\^nL^ Mand. piDTH or more frequently jITDn^Jl. In vulgar 

Arabic the final syllable has been rejected, leaving (jUaj tikttUu^ 
tifnsiku, tuskiiu ; with which correspond the Assyrian taskunu^ 
ta^batu, the Ethiopic ting/ru, Ulbdsu, and the Hebrew )*l3Tn, 

^SfiPlft. ttWR; in pause, with fuller vowels, ^TDB^R, QTyW, 

• • * I . •■ 

>. > > 

Vdt/Mln. ^^nKFl V13TJ^ In Mandaitic too the n disappears 

t:v* tv:iy* t:*' 

before the enclitics, as in the 3rd person. 

The fem. corresponding with iakuUuna ought to be taktn- 
ld9ta\ and this form is preserved, with the loss of only the final 

vowel, in the Aramaic pppT), ^SfroZ. In Mandaitic, however, 

it seems to have fallen into disuse. The Assyrian and Ethiopic 
exhibit forms with the loss of the final n\ hssyx. ^askund, 
ta4batd\ Eth. tingtrd^ tHbdsd. In Arabic taktiildna is contracted 
as I take it, after the same manner as the 3rd pers. fem., into 
taktHna, a form which is lost in the vulgar dialects, but has 
been preserved in some examples in Hebrew, e.g. niODDny 

Ezek. xiii. 23, riyM{$^r\, Ezek. xxiii. 49, and a very few more. 

TV* 
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An example like *!W'TR, Song of Songs i. 6, shows that here, 

as well as in other cases, in Hebrew the masc. was gradually 
supplanting the fern. 

The prefix of the 1st pers. sing. M is apparently derived from 

the corresponding pronoun ^M, \j\. In Arabic it is JJit (vulg. 

aitu/, atnsiJk, askui), which appears in Assyrian, with the loss of 
the final vowel, as asltm, asbat In Ethioptc the vowel is 

weakened, ingifr, Hbas \ and so also in Aramaic, /t9j!)My ^^o^ol, 

Mand. piae^. Similarly in Hebrew, ifaB^, SfaHK. Tb^K, 
tjOMK ; but }hK, 3)B^, with the original a. 

The corresponding plural takes its prefix na from UH^, 

^^\% ^jj-^U;- In Arabic it is Jiii, vulgarly ne^tul^ niktul^ 

nimsik^ nuskut. In most of the other languages the vowel of the 
first syllable is weakened; e.g. Eth. ntnghr^ nilbas\ Assyr. 

niskun, nisbat; Aram. StDpJ, ^ofeiaj, Mand. jJUB^U. The 
Hebrew alone retains the original a with gutturals and in verbs 
yy and ry. e.g. ^3, but C)fa«3, 'ihW, 503, »p5. 

The duo/ number is found, as in the perfect, only in old 
Arabic and Assyrian ; and only in the 3rd and 2nd persons, not 



x*«C^ 



in the first The 3rd pers. masc. in Arabic is ^JUSj, with the 

same termination as in the perfect and in substantives. It 
is represented in Assyrian, according to Sayce, by the form 
isiund, isdatd, with the loss of the final syllable'. The corre- 

sponding fem. in Arabic is JlAiU, to which the Assyrian inscrip- 

tions seem to offer no counterpart. The 2nd pers. is likewise 

^ .• o ^ 

IJlaJ, which form serves for both genders, and is found in 

Arabic alone. 

In conclusion, let me call your attention to the gradual 
shifting of the accent here, as in the perfect, at least in certain 

' [DeUtzsch r^gArds these forms as plurals.] 
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forms. The original accentuation appears to me to be that 
of the classical Arabic, viz. on the first syllable of the 3rd pers. 
sing, ydkhdu, in Eth. yinghr. In the lengthened forms of the 
2nd sing. fem. and the 3rd and 2nd plur., the Ethiopic threw 
forward the accent one place, tlfngfri^ ylh^girn -rd, tifngfrfi -rd, as 
compared with the corresponding Arabic tdkudi.ydktulfi, tdktulu\ 
and this accentuation we find in Hebrew in the so-called pausal 

forms, n^39M, ^B^aSft, o'Tft; JjaB^hft, XStXfPi, UnR; ^A*, 

tl • • « • • • 

^/'m^, )^*: and also in the vulgar Arabic tikt&li, tiuislki, 

tuskiii\ ti^tiUu, litHsiku, tuskHtu. Generally speaking, however, 
the Hebrew, like the Aramaic, shifts the accent to the last syl- 
lable, Sbj?^, hp^, 6pp|, '^^^^ '^^'^ ^^^^^ ^"^'"S in f/w, 
U9$a^ are already accented in Arabic on the penult, and the 
accent remains on the same syllable when it becomes final in 

Hebrew and Aramaic, pTppr), t^^^^; ^Nftni. So also the 
Aramaic feminines in an, PlpjTy ^Nftni; whereas the Arabic 

forms ^2|Lli>9 ^^^mj^ with the corresponding Hebrew ones, are 
accented on the penult 



in. The Imperative. 

Passing on to the imperative mood, I would point out to you 
its perfect identity in the masc sing, with the nominal form 
that constitutes the base of the Arabic imperfect With sub- 
stantially the same vowels as in the imperfect, the original forms 
are ^'/n/, t^*tal and t^*tiL Nearest to this postulated original 

stand the Aramaic forms ^ftn, ■ a^^N, ^O) ; and the Hebrew 

"DT» (S^^7» tn (for pnp); in which latter the vowels u and i are 

heightened by the tone, as in the imperfect The Ethiopic 
utglfr^ Ubas^ show by the accent that more weight was given to 
the first syllable than in Aramaic and Hebrew ; and the same 
appears to have been the case in Assyrian, where we find the 
vowel of the first syllable assimilated to that of the second, 
JuiuM, sabai^ ^^i^- The Arabic attained the same intonation by 
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means of a prosthetic Wiyj with partial assimilation of its vowel 
to that of the 2nd syllable. Thus, for ^tul^ the Arab wrote and 

spoke ^liktnly Jiil ; for glis^ 'iglis, yj^s>\ \ but for fra^^ he said 



c ^o 



J Jl, 'ifra^t not ^dfrak^ because the vowel a appeared to him to 

be too heavy for a merely prosthetic syllable. 

As the fem. of Ktul we should naturally expect Ktulltuiy after 
the analogy of taktul^ taktulina, in the imperfect ; but this full 
form has been nowhere preserved, except in such rare Syriac 

forms as % \\\ 1X0 ftn or * ■ 1 1 1 >\ofen, e.g. till i»o?2.1, 
'' remember thou me," < 1 1 1 1 i|*^S, ».i 1 ■ 1 ilQQ, ■ 1 1 i 1 i S Q | . 

X s s sax 

As in the imperfect, so here, the final n has usually been dropped, 
e.g. Chald. vt9p ; and then the i has disappeared also, as in the 

Syriac ^\a^, ^1^] ; Mand. T13D, TNPia. In the Talmud 

the final * is retained, at any rate in writing, e.g. vIpE^i ^*13J1. 

*7*T. The Ethiopic form is n^girf, lifbdsl, with shifting of the 
accent, as we might expect. In the Assyrian forms iukini 
or htkni, rihi^f or rihsf^ ^abtf, the elision of the vowel seems 
to indicate that the accent remained on the first syllable. The 
classical Arabic too retains the accent on the prosthetic vowel, 
'/M*////f, Uglisl\ whereas in vulgar Arabic (Egypt) it is shifted, 
uktill^ imsikl. In Hebrew the forms ^tAll^ ¥t^h are found in 

pause, e.g. ^^l^Vi *H&bWi *5J1; but also out of pause, according 

to the etMbh, in ♦SiSd Judg. ix. 12, ^£>lDp i Sam. xxviii. 8. Out 
of pause, however, the word is commonly modelled somewhat 
after the form of scgolate nouns, and becomes tiuflf, kafll\ e.g. 

^aSto, ^lS». ^mp, WT, 'Pnr\i but the vowel of the first syl- 
lable is mostly weakened to 1, or even, in certain cases, to sh^d ; 

eg. npy, n?);, >^i>, 'npfcf, »Kn, 'fc^. 

• • . • • • 

The plural of k'ttd we should naturally expect, after the 
analogy of the imperfect, to be k'ttiluita\ and this form is actually 

found in Syriac, ^\a|^n. Usually, however, the n is dropped. 
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as in the Chaldce fXX); and lastly the final // disappears, as 

in the perfect, leaving in Syriac the form o\n(^0, Oi^], 

written in Mandaitic without the w, {S^pfi, ^IMTIH. The Man- 
daitic however exhibits a few examples of the full termination 
fm, or even, as in the perfect, j^fiu, e.g. p*i1TlK (with prosthetic 
M), "lay waste/' The final tl is also retained before the enclitics, 

eg. nSlp^aiy, nSniJD. in Talmudic the u is often retained, 
at any rate in writing, as nnj^> 1!}T13. If dropped, it seems in 
some cases to aflTect the vowel of the previous syllable, as ^12)^M 
(for WK) or the interjectional n«^ ("quick!"). The Ethiopic 

form is, as we might expect, fi^giru^ Ubdsu, with shifting of the 
accent; the Assyrian, sukinu or stikufi, rihisil or rthsn^ ^abin, 
were perhaps accentuated on the first syllable, as the elision of 
the vowel seems to indicate. The old Arabic retains the accent 
on the prosthetic syllable, 'iiktuln, H^lisn ; but the vulgar dialect 
(Egypt) shifts it, u^t&lu^ inislku. In Hebrew the forms ^/i////, 

^7/tf/J, appear in pause, as ^^5?, nhy., h"^^^ ^yOB^, ^^nK, 

"KSO (for UK^V- ^"^ ^' pause, the word is modelled somewhat 
after the form of segolate nouns, and l)ecomes ^utlu, kaflf$, as 
)5B^D, ©yT, Wn*1. Mostly, however, the vowel of the first 
syllable is weakened to i, or even, in certain cases, to sfi^a ; e.g. 
nar, h^, nay, ^fcpK; Wa«, JWTP; «n, Ua, compared 
with the pausal )^ya . 

For the 2nd pers. plun fem. the normal form ought to be 
^tuldna, which appears in Syriac, with weakening of the vowel 

in the last syllable, as ^'i \o fro. If the n be dropped, the 

vowel disappears with it, leaving - WA^o ^/^/. But with 

suffixes the original A is restored, as - .n%^\n^r\ , . i \r>1^ ?% 

Similarly, the Ethiopic forms are nfgira, Ubdsd ; and the Assy- 
rian, sukind or suhtd, rihi^d or rihfd, fabtd. The Arabic, on the 
contrary, follows the analogy of the imperfect. As taktuldna 

becomes taktMna^ so ^'tuldna becomes Alii 'uktilna. This too 
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Is the Hebrew form, ?1J*lbD, flXltX^. rO^K*! In a couple of 
instances the final ri3 (also written t|) is shortened into n, viz. 
|tt£)K^ Gen. iv. 23, and |M^!) Exod. ii. 20; which is in accordance 



X <**"*' 



with the vulgar pronunciation of a form like ^^i/^t as heard in 

Palestine by Robinson and Eli Smith, viz. ^uruSn, 

The dual is to be found in ancient Arabic alone, and its form 
is analogous to that of the imperfect, viz., Viffitdd, for ^u^tuldni, 
KtiddnL It serves for both genders, like the imperf. ta^tuldni, 

IV. Variations of tlu Imperfect and Imperative. 

I now proceed to notice sundry variations of the imperfect 
and imperative, which are used in the Semitic languages to 
express different shades of meaning, and which correspond in 
part to the several moods of the Indo-European tongues. As 
regards the imperfect, it has four such forms, serving as indica- 
tive, subjunctive, jussive (cohortative, optative), and energetic; 
whilst the imperative has two, the simple and the energetic. 

It is in the old Arabic alone that these forms appear in full 
vigour, clearly distinguished by their terminations. The imper- 
fect indicative ends in //, ydktulu\ the subjunctive in a^ydktiUa, 
The jussive has ordinarily no vowA, ydktul, but seems originally 
to have ended in i\ at least the poets use yd^tuli in rime. 
Furthermore, the shorter terminations f, A, and d are always 
substituted for the fuller Ina, fina, and dni, in the fem. sing., the 
masc plur., and the dual ; tdktull^y^tktulfi^ ydktuld, not ta^ttdina, 
yaktfdfma, yaktuldni. The province of each form is also distinctly 
marked out The subjunctive is used in dependent clauses after 

certain conjunctions, such as < "that," ^ "that," J "that, in 

order that," ^>. "until," and the like. The jussive serves as 
an imperative after J "not," as JiSJ ) "do not kill," and after 
J, as JlSji "let him kill" (commonly used in the 3rd pers. 



c** 



only). Preceded by J it designates the negative of the past, as 
Jii> J, "he did not kill." It is also extensively employed in 
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two correlative conditional clauses, whether actually introduced 
by the conditional particle ^ "if," or not; e.g. ^JuJ JaOiu ^ 

"if thou art hasty, thou wilt repent**; aj j^ |1y» J^ ef* 

"he who doth evil, shall be recompensed for it." 

In such languages ^ have lost the final vowels, these dis- 
tinctions are of course no longer clearly obvious. The Aramaic, 
for example, we may at once dismiss from our observation. 
In Ethiopic a special form j^^df^^^ is employed for the imperfect 
indicative ; whilst the ordinary yhtfB[IHr represents the subjunctive 

and jussive, e.g. ?V^H.A: -fVhC: ^(>Wm: {ylf'kdbka) "may God 
preserve thee," (\jLX^\ -flCV^: "let there be light" Similarly, 
in Assyrian, if the grammarians may be implicitly trusted, the 
imperfect indicative is iidkin\ whilst iikun has assumed an 
aoristic sense. Of this fact there appears to be no doubt. 
In the so-called precative, however, we see a form exactly 

corresponding to the Arabic jussive with J and the Ethiopic 

with As; e.g. 3rd pers. liskun^ lUkunn, 2nd pers. IntaSkun, 
1st pers. luikuH. 

In Hebrew there is a somewhat closer correspondence to the 
fullness of the Arabic If we can no longer distinguish the 
subjunctive from the indicative, we can at any rate clearly 
discern the jussive, and perceive that it had originally the same 
form as in Arabic. This takes place most easily in the Hiph'Il 
of the r^ular verb, in the Kal and Hiph'il of verbs y^y and 

rj^, and in the various conjugations of verbs H 7; though 
there are equally clear cases in the Kal of some other classes, 
where the imperfect has a ov i for its characteristic vowel. 
The form is used as an optative or an imperative, especially 

after the negative tM, or in the 3rd pers.; frequently too in 

correlative conditional clauses, as in Arabic; and lastly, with 
the so-called vAv conversive. On all these points see your 
Hebrew Grammar or Mr Driver's treatise on the tenses. Here 
I shall only seek to illustrate the different forms. If you 

compare iTHB^ri-SK with n^WM, or JOK^-Sn with \>tSA\ you 
perceive at once that you have before you two forms corrc- 
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sponding exactly to the Arabic JJUu and JjUu. JVtV^F\ or 
YtXt\ is, as I shall explain to you in a .subsequent lecture, the 

equivalent of JISj with the loss of the final vowel; while 



o c** 



JVlB^ln or 1^^ answers to the shorter JIaj» i being heightened 

into d in the tone-syllable. With vdv convershfe this i may even 
become ^, if the accent be thrown back, as RDVI from ftCrtV 

So also in verbs y"y, compare jH*, 3b\ ^, with jH*1, 3D*1, 
WW; Hiph'll p\ n6\ with fn^, n6»1 In verbs fp, D»* 
with dpi and Dj^l; Hiphll, pa* with [3* and j^*!, ^^p^ with 
ID* and 1D*1 In verbs n / the form is even more marked, if 
possible : HSB^ b"t SB'fl , lUn* but KT*1 ; with tone-lengthening, 
ntofc^, bty*; nsy. ^lilM: TVI, HB^I; with supplemental 

". •. "• .'• •• •« 

vowel, "vr, inv Si\ *n\ tw\ S»\ in Pi"ci, rwr, rfip\ but 

tJr. to*. Sr). 03*1; in HIpmi, .ITlfi* but |!|B\ .Tn* but Tl\ 

»»•• * »• ■* '^. 'J 

JlIS2fl *^"* i??'?^5 ^'^'^ supplemental vowel, 31\ ^n*5, 7^1, 

Once more ; there exists in Arabic, as I have already told you, 
an energetic or cohortaiive in two shapes, the one with the fuller 



C^^d* U^^U^ 



ending annn^ the other with the shorter an^ ^JLa5j and ^JuUj. 

If we seek after the origin of this termination, we shall perhaps 
discover it in that demonstrative ;i, which we have already found 
as a component part of so many pronouns and other demonstra- 

tives, such as I*]}; JH, Hljil, ^\ ^\ and the like. I will not, 
however, pretend to decide as to the fuller form ^!uuu» whether 



%t ^ ^Kt^ 



it arises from an intensive doubling of the n of ^JIaj, or whether. 



O ^^it* 



SLs Stade thinks, it is compounded of ^\jh And a particle, now 
lost in Arabic, equivalent in meaning to the Hebrew ((3 and 

w. L. 13 
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Syriac p. If the latter be the case, criy^ would be exactly 
equivalent to MH nZ^lpM. Similar is the form in the inscriptions 

of S. Arabia, as in the tablet : HJ^ahn *inhy |yDjySv 

These forms, or at any rate the shorter one of the two, have 
left distinct traces in Hebrew in two ways, (i) In all those 
forms of the imperfect with pronominal suffixes, where our 
grammars speak of an epenthetic nun (Kautzsch's ntln energimm 
or dentonstrativum is a better term). This ;/ is sometimes pre- 
served, as ^n)13y^ Jcrcm. v. 22, V1)*1X* I^cut xxxii. 10, Vl3^^^* 

•'.I ."• •••I*. 

Ps. Ixxii. 5, "^OpriK Jcrcm. xxH. 24, ^^Tl33^ Ps. 1. 23 ; but more 
usually assimilated, as \TSn, nUaW* 'lattf* "ItftoB^* Similar 

forms arc in constant use in the Aramaic dialects, though more 
widely in some than in others, and have even found their way 
into the perfect with plural suffixes in Mandaitic and Talmudic, 

as also perhaps in the Syriac form v<^l \^n = Mand. nn^^bMji7 

or |U^t3Mjl7i though ^pj] may here be the independent pronoun 
= SlSm or rtlSn in Biblical Aramaic. In Phoenician this demon- 
strative n occurs also in the suffixes appended to nouns. (2) In 

the separate forms in n-r-. In Arabic ^jj\ may also be written 

Llit, and is pronounced in pause Dull 'dktuld. Hence is apparent 

its identity with the Hebrew ri/tppN. Observe, however, that 

whilst the form is fully inflected in Arabic, its use is almost 
restricted in Hebrew to the first person sing, and plur. : ntS^SIIM. 

rnay«, rnayi; naww, ^7?w, jh&A, rrm-, in pause, with 

older accent. mBCN, TXiiw, /Tlpni, n'^BK, iTWK; nW«. 

>. > 

nJB^^K; n3DK, ?\yF^ Very rare arc examples in the other 

persons ; e.g., in the 3rd, Ps. xx. 4, Is. v. 19, Ezek. xxiii. 20, Prov. 
i. 20, viii. 3, Job xi. I7 (where some take TMSif\ for the 2nd pers. 

masc). Of a weakened form in n^ we have two instances; 
niB^T Ps. XX. 4, and rWtTpKI i Sam. xxviii. 15. 
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These same energetic forms are also used in the imperative, 

viz. in Arabic, \ji\ and .JljSI. In Hebrew the form in iTr is 
restricted to the 2nd pers. sing, masc, but appears in two shapes. 

(i) With the older accentuation, nTibp, rPtopi f'^o'" k'ftilan, 
t'trllan; as HlDfe^B and mjn Is. xxxii. 11, HDlSfi Judg. ix. 8 

{Kfthibii), r\tr^ I's. xxvi. 2 (z>ft); Ti^, nwi, Tm6\ with 

suffixes HHy&B^. MDK^'?, MDJi^. (2) More frequently the form 
is adapted to that of the augmented persons of the imperative, 
and the accent shifted to the last syllable; e.g. rtStV, nJI'13, 



T • T' T :T 



riTDB^. rn^T; or with weakening of th6 vowel, nD*lV iTIDO, 
mXi, nyiJB^. Wtth weakening of n— into Ht we find flU^ in 

• ■ • ■ • 

Prov. xxiv. 14, according to one reading, another being TM^ , 

■ 

V. Tlu Infinitive. 

The infinitix^e of the Semitic languages is in reality nothing 
but a verbal noun, varying in form according to various modi- 
fying influences. In Arabic the grammarians enumerate some 
forty of these forms in the first conjugation only, though perhaps 
not more than a dozen or so of these are in common use. In 
the other languages the number is much smaller. In Ethiopic 
there are in the first conjugation only two, nagir and nagfrii\ in 

Aramaic but one, 7bp2), vkft^^* The Hebrew has likewise 

two infinitives, one of which, however, appears under several dif- 
ferent forms. 

Among the commonest infinitives in Arabic are the simple 

segolatcs JIS katl, kitl^ knil, as u^, JJ; bA>.» i^\ ^f»-, 



c .* ^c-* • c .*• 
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Lik ; with their rarer feminines JQukS katla, kitla^ kntla^ as 

« iyo^. To these — or still more closely to their Aramaic 



equivalents [the nominal forms] ^7^/, ^7^7, Ktnl — correspond the 

13—2 
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forms of the ordinary Hebrew infinitive construct, 7bp and TbD, 
with their feminines fVtX) or ilStJp, and TDtX) or ri7K)j3 . Of 
these by far the most common is vbp, with suffixes ^liSp and 
*37tap, "nTlSp or T?tlD(5, ^7top, etc. Of the rarer forms examples 

are : (i) MB', SfiB', 'Wl, rPB^; with suffixes, ?Q^ Gen. xix. 33, 

. • • ■ • 

teytS 2 Chron. xxvi. 19, D/J^&S Ezck. xx. 27, "vIp^T Is. xxx. 19. 

• • ▼lis •"'.I 

(2) narW Deut vii. 8. n7an Gen. xix. 16, HKn* Is. xxix. 13; 
n^p Deut i. 27. (3) PTD^ Is. xlvii. 9, nnaa Zeph. iii. 11, 

n5Ti5 Exod. xxxvi. 2, xl. 32, iT?tSm Ezek. xvi. 5, nV&n Hos. 

vii. 4, 

The other Hebrew infinitive, the so-called infinitive abso- 
lute, has the form idfo/, as jW, ^Shn, fcrtlT, yh*, T1TM, niS, 
iyi. Since ^ in Hebrew ordinarily represents original d, this 
form seems to be identical with the intcrjcctional or imperative 

form faMi JUj in Arabic As in Hebrew *l\DfiS^ means '* keep. 



^^ 



observe I" or *ltot " remember I" so in Arabic JUi means "come 



down !" cJlJ " let alone I" 

VI. Tht Participles. 

Of the active participle there would appear to have been 
originally three forms, corresponding to the three forms of the 
perfect, viz. katal^ l^atil, and katuL The first of these, however, 
is actually known to us only as a verbal adjective, e.g. D^fl 

TB^. KHH; unless we except the fem. ilVl. constr. n*in. The 
other two actually occur as participles: *l^ji^ Jerem. xxii. 25, 
xxxix. 17 (the only example of this form), jB^, 7^3, M/&; 3y*1, 
etc. The place of kafal has been usurped by an intensive form 
kdfal, of which we find clear traces in the verbs iT/ e.g. rirtn 
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for iiSsai ^t\T\ (which actually occurs as a proper name); and in 
the usual feminine kdUktli^ for kdtalt^ as TOSff^ ^ TtV^^ flTHil. 

nj^l^ in pause nSiy*, with suffixes \rt*12V, D^JPIlT^*; as well 
as, I think, in such construct forms as ^!3i( Deut. xxxii. 28, yb^ 

Ps. xciv. 9. Far more common however than kAfal is the form 
kdtil^ which may be explained in one of two ways ; either as a 
weakening o^ kAtal by change of n in the second syllable into f ; 
or as an intensive of the intransitive ^/7/i7, the use of which has 
been gradually extended so as to embrace all classes of verbs. 
Its oldest form is the Arabic kdtiL fem. kdtilat^ with which 
closely agree the Ethiopic Sifdtfk^ fem. sAdtkt^ and the Assyrian 

st\kin^ Asib^ fem. sAki/Mt, Asibat, as also the Aramaic /bp, K7E)j5 , 

^^4^1 M4^. In the Biblical Aramaic this participle is pointed, 
at least in pause, /t3p, e.g. Dan. iv. 10, vi. 3, vii. 9, but also iii. 
17, iv. 20, 34. In the same dialect the feminine and plurals have 
moveable s/i^d, e.g. K7tS3 Ezr. iv. 24, ri5Jl3 Dan. v. 5, r5J1* 

Ezr. iv. 17, IP7D; whereas in Syriac the s/i^d is silent, ^o-oZu, 

)£)Ad, whence it comes that in later Jewish Aramaic [and in 

some Hebrew Bibles] we often find pathach in the first syllable, 
though incorrectly. The moveable shcvsL is of course the older 
form, coinciding with the moveable sheva of the Hebrew, and 
the full vowel i of the Arabic ^dtilfma, kdtilat**^. The Hebrew 
form naturally substitutes d for A in the ist syllable, and height- 
ens the vowel of the tone-syllable into ^, whence /bto, fem. 

ri/tste in certain cases with fuller vowel n73^t<. mJ3 

T : iP » T •• I ' r- I • 

In regard to the passive participle, the Semitic languages 
diverge from one another more than is usual. Of the passive 
voice generally I shall treat at another opportunity. At present 
it must suffice to say that the participial form ordinarily em- 
ployed in Arabic is ina^tfil, with the prefix ina^ of which I shall 
have more to say when we come to the derived conjugations of 

the verb. The Hebrew form katnl, 7^top, is very common in 
Ethiopic, but with the first vowel weakened, ^^V///, fem. kStiltt 
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eg. ^A4/" written." 'esur "bound." m^lu "full,- fem. sif/J/i, 'i^sfri, 
milfiL The Arabic form J|^ is also sometimes used in a 

passive sense. e.g. hSj *^^ she camel for riding," L«L- "a she 
camel for milking." In Syriac too there are a few examples of 

this kind, as I^SxiJlS. lAkXLMi. ''beloved," ItolfiD, l^lol^i 

■ ■ 

''hated," lAno^l ^" a thing stolen," li^Lo!^^ «'a thing heard, a 
rumour." In Aramaic however the form 7^bp> ^t fto. is pre- 
ferred, which b identical with the Arabic adjective ktitU\ c.g. 

JjJi, ^/^y ji^^ Of another verbally inflected ///i/ in Ara- 
maic 1 shall attempt an explanation when we come to the 
passive voice 

VII. Tke Derived Coujugatiotis. 

A. First Group. 

I next proceed to speak briefly of tlie more important of tlic 
derived conjugations. 

These are divisible into groups, the members of which closely 
resemble one another in their inflexion. The first group consists 
of three : (tf) an intensive and iterative or frequentative ; (^) a 
form expressive of effort, with an implied idea of reciprocal 
effort ; and {c) a factitive or causative. 

I. The first of these, the intensive and iterative, finds its 
expression in the doubling of the second consonant of the root 
You may remember that intensive nouns are formed in the same 
way ; that a word of the form ^M^ like DSTI or VB^, becomes 

kdUdl^ like 332 or HSb Now as the nominal kdtdl lies at the 

root of the verbal form kUtAlA, so does the nominal k&WU at the 
root of the verbal k&it&ld. 

The Arabic, as usual, exhibits this form in its primitive integ- 



^^. 



Tity,^iala\ Jli ''to kill many, to massacre*; jji "to break 
into many pieces"; i[j " to weep much" or "constantly"; izJyt 
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"to rfic in great numbers"; out "to go round and round." So 
in l«'thioi>jc, li\P\ rtfssdyft, "to do"; ^.^(D: fitundwa, "to send"; 
8(M): ^anwt^'a^ " to call out" (where the vowel of the 2nd syl- 
labic is modified by the final guttural). In Hebrew the original 
form was, of course, katfdl\ but as in the noun we find ^3tt for 

T3«, so in the verb kiftdl for ^dtfdl, as hl^^ n3«, nSB', DH^, 

fcnX " betroth to oneself." The it of the 2nd syllable is some- 

times weakened to tf-^, as in 'IST, ^B3, D32) (with which com- 

pare the change of it into ^ in ^M for ^33) > but far more 

usually into f, more especially in pause, where it appears, owing 
to the force of the tone, as r'-s-. This change is probably owing 
to the influence of the vowel of the same syllable in the imi^r- 

fect and imperative (/tSiT, /^j?)* ^^ ^^^^ ^rst and 2nd persons 
the original short it is dominant, n*l3l'H. 1113*1 . dft*l3l*1 *m3l*1. 

• » • • • 

U*13^. In the pausal forms of the 3rd pcrs. sing, fem., and the 

3rd pers. plur., the weaker vowel predominates: Jl/'li, HtoSr?, 

^^1, T^P^ though we also find nX3|3, Micah i. 7. In the 

Aramaic dialects the weakened 7tSlp, ^^Pf ^5^4^ prevails, 
except where a guttural, or the letter r, as 3rd radical, may have 

protected the original vowel; e.g. o^>^?> 1^?. 

Glancing at the imperative, imperfect, and participle, we 
observe that in all the Semitic languages the vowels of the root- 
syllables are n in the first and 1 in the second, kaffiL So the 



O m. 



imperative in Arabic, Jli kduil\ in Ethiopic, d^^/^x fds^i!m\ 

in Hebrew, *13*1, K^D!!; in Syriac, ^OkiS, < ftn\. The nominal 

form kdttl^ intensified to kdtitl^ lies at the root of the verbal 
form. Hence it appears that the use of d in the case of radicals 

3rd guttural, like ^73, l^^^* «»<^?> i^'?i is due, not to the re- 
tention of the original vowel under the protection of the guttural, 
but to a later change of f, e^ into d under the influence of that 
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guttural. Side by side with *2l7 HDB^, Prov. xxvii. 1 1, we have 
^Hy t^bi niSfe^ ; and the pausal forms of the fern, and plur. are 

always ♦^':|, Vlkl, not nS'l, Xiyi, 

The imperfect is formed and inflected on precisely the same 
principles as in the first or simple conjugation. The vowel of 
the preformatives was originally d, yielding the forms yakdffUu, 
takdffilu, etc. This pure vowel I find, however, only in the 

Ethiopic subjunctive of verbs ist guttural, e.g. PfhJi^h: yaAdiitH^s. 
Otherwise it is weakened into if, as yiffassihn, JH^^l. In 
Arabic this dull obscure vowel appears in the classical language 

as a, e.g. JIi[> JIaJ; and the same is the case in Assyrian, 

where we have the forms ynsakkin, tiisakkin, etc. In vulgar 
Arabic Spitta gives the preformative the vowel i, whilst the 
vowel of the final syllabic varies according to the nature of the 
last radical, yi^addak, yifattali, but yikallim, yirattib, I n Hebrew 

and Aramaic the preformative vowel is also ^, /tf)p^, ^(?ni, save 
that in the ist pers. sing, ^r appears in Hebrew and -r in Ara- 
maic, ^3*1M, ^^4^1. As, in the ist conj., the Ethiopic exhibits 

two varieties of the imperfect, one serving for the indicative, the 
other for the subjunctive and jussive, so here in the 2nd conj. 
In the 1st conj., however, the distinction was easily made, and 
eflected by a mere change of the vocalisation ; yifiidgifr for the 
indicative, yhig^fr for the subjunctive, corresponding in form at 
least to the Assyrian iidkin and Ukun, But here, in the 2nd 
conj., some further change is necessary, because of the double 
letter, which renders any mere vowel change almost impossible 
without entirely destroying the normal form. The Ethiopic 
therefore retained the normal y^fdsshn for the subjunctive, and 

had recourse for the indicative to the form yHfeshn, jLi^^fl^x^ 
the origin of which is not perfectly clear. That the doubling of 
the 2nd radical has been dropped is certain; and therefore it 
seems most likely that the form ^litdla has been resorted to, 
which would naturally appear in Ethiopic as kctdla. 

The active participle follows exactly the same vocalisation. 

Its preformative in Ethiopic is ma, e.g. ^O^d: fna^dmm^z. 
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^h*^^: i9MkwdnfU!f$, The Hebrew and Aramaic weaken the 
vowel to ^, ^*1Z3» \kftnV» ; and this dull vowel is represented in 

old Arabic and Assyrian by //, JIx«t miisaJkkin, in modern 

Arabic by l^, as vtifftttft/t, m^^addtt^^ infkammil^ mfallim. 

The infinitive of this conj. also calls for a few remarks. Be- 
ginning with the Hebrew, we find the ordinary or construct 

infin. to be /tSp, kaffil^ from an original kaffil. The weakening 

of the ist vowel to I is a rarity, as vVn LcviL xiv. 43, Ibp 

Jerem. xliv. 21 ; D^ Deut. xxxii. 35'. Compare in the class 

of concretes such words as 133, *^, from gabbin, *awir. The 

same form katfcl serves for the infin. absolute (with weakening 
VM 2 Sam. xii. 14); but with it occurs another, viz. 7bp, e.g. 

K3p, ^D*, ^S^, "jrt'lS. The corresponding concretes are exem- 
plified by p\P(^ " chain," K13j5 " zealous, jealous," or, with weak- 
ening of the 1st vowel, wVfi. 1^33. ilDB^' ilD* (Job xl. 2 = 

xxxix. 32), nBj5 (ijUS). These all spring from an original 
kaftdt, the intensive of JUi, S^tDj5. The Arabic infin. JUi is 






therefore weakened from JlISi as in c^\«3^^ As,^ Jta>-f as com- 

pared with the concretes uj^i^, ^Ic, JLa>..— The forms with 
prefixed /, which are generally assigned to this conjugation, 

JUiJ, JjoaJi aUaJj we shall explain elsewhere. — In Aramaic 

the forms of the infinitive diverge somewhat from one another. 
The Aramaic of the Bible and the Targums generally has the 

form mS^D (nS^P) ; whilst the Talmud Bablf, the Mandaitic, 
and the modern Syriac, exhibit vtep; e.g. Talm. B. ^HtetJ^'t 

> [KftutxAch-Ges. (a5th ed., p. 143) recognises only two certain examples of the 
infinitive const, with i in the first syllable, viz. Lev. xiv. 43 and 1 Chron. viii. 8, and 
in IxHh the text is open to question ; see ymrn, 0/ PkU, xvi. 7s. In s Sam. xii. 14 
the inf. abs. f|C} seems to be influenced 1)y the sound or the following word QflC).] 
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I'^BK, Vi*?V; Mand. NOITK^, «^n«5M3. K*^1D«. K\nttKiy; 

mod. Syr. Koj^, Voo^. This wStSD is not easy to explain, 
but most likely, as Noeldeke thinks, it is connected with such 
Hebrew forms as 7^3B^ (plur. DvSB', Is. xlix. 20) and tsW* 
plus the originally fcm. termination ai^ which we find in Syriac in 
< I i SO c, t^Qjl, etc. In all these dialects an ;;/ is occasionally 
prefixed, Targ. K^tejaD, Mand. N^TIpNab, mod. Syr. lionlio, 
]V)n»»8V) ; and this is the ordinary form in old Syriac, but with a 

diflTcrent termination, though also originally fem., viz. qX£^^« 
The prefixing of the m may have been due to the influence 

of the participial forms, and of the infin. Pfi'al, ^ftnV». — In 
Mandaitic and modern Syriac a fcm. of M7t9p is also in common 

use as a verbal noun or infinitive, viz. kattaltd, as MJllMpKI) 
« order," NnTN3«T " provocation," KmNaNt " selling," Nm«nNt 

* M 3 9 

"warning"; lASoSbi. "completion," lAo^ "deliverance." The 

• • • 

most nearly corresponding forms in Hebrew are represented by 
such words as T\^p^ " desiring," rnj53 " care," iTU^ " terror," 
mSfS " cutting off (of rain), drought, distress," m|53 " punish- 
ment," H^3 "drought." These are intensives of the form 

lANftn ^atdltd^ found in old Syriac and still more abundantly in 
mod. Syriac, lA»»n#, ^AVii o, 1/1^1^.1.^; just as MTtSD is the 

intensive of the Syr. and Mand. M7l9p > llnM, ]Vim »i, V»oai. 

2. The second verbal form in this group is that which 
expresses an effort, with the implied idea of a counter-effort 
Its expression lies in the lengthening of the vowel of the first 
syllable, ^diala instead of kdtala. It is in general use in Arabic 
only, but examples occur in Ethiopic too, the form being 



X <* X XX 



identical in both languages, viz. cJjLi> ^tX\\ "bless"; S 

XX XX 

"go to law"; Jli "talk to"; jili, 9^t: **play t*^*^ hypocrite." 
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In Hebrew its use is likewise restricted. It appears in this 
language under the shape of ^offl^ for kdtdl^ and is most common 

in verbs y"y, e.g. Tl'lS "cleave," /7^H "pierce, wound," j3^n 
"show mercy," Mto "surround," S'^Vl "befool," Vlrtl "crush 
to bits." In the ordinary trilitcral verb examples are rare, but 

certain; e.g. IDSW (Job ix. 15, 'bfipO = ^^^cAslI), jB^V 
(Fs. ci. 5, Viyi inoa ^^Xffhta, "TlrtO (Hos. xiii. j'Suto' "blows 

• • • . 

away"), VhSV^ "to take root," \y7X\ \^ "conceiving and uttering," 

Is. lix. 13. In Aramaic this form can hardly be said to occur, 

save in Biblical Aramaic, where we find IvUtofi "set up," 

Ezra vi. 3. The inflexion runs entirely parallel to that of the 
intensive form, and therefore requires no special elucidation. 
I will merely remark as to the Arabic infinitive that the original 

form is JUaS kiidl^ of which the grammarians quote one or two 





9 s ^ 



examples, as l^\jJ^ and JUui . Usually, however, it has been 



s 



shortened into jUSi though some compensated for the loss of 

the long vowel by doubling the middle radical, JUii ^L^, 

which must however have led to confusion with the infinitive of 
the intensive. The Hebrew infinitives \ir\ and ^ih hold fast 
the original vowel d, and would be represented in Arabic by 

some such words as JUU and f \>.Ui which do not actually 
exist. 

As to the participle I would remark that an example without 
prefixed m seems to offer itself in the word p)y i Sam. xviii. 9 



X «• 



{KHhibh pp), for the corresponding Arabic verb is ^J^. We 

shall have occasion hereafter to notice other participial forms in 
Hebrew and modern Syriac without prefixed m. 

And here I may call your attention in passing to another 
verbal form in Hebrew, which is in some cases identical in 
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sound with this 7E)to. I mean the form 7?Pj?, originally 
kafaldl, kaf/d/f when derived from verbs Yy\ e.g. j3te for |J)3, 
y)Sy for TW^ and the like. Here too we find an active 
participle without prefixed m, ^'i\t^, *Uhat lie in wait for me/' 
Ps. V. g, and elsewhere. 

3. The factitive or causative conjugation of the verb seems 
originally to have been marked by a prefixed fa, takdtala, 
contracted tdkfala. Of this formation verbal examples are 

exceedingly rare in any dialect. ^W/iTI?, Hos. xi. 3, seems 



<» * *«• « r 



certain; perhaps also i^yi tCh^:, WTfti ^^S^^» if connected, 

as seems probable, with the Assyrian root ragdmu *'to speak,** 
whence rigwn^ "a word" (Delitzsch). For mrU5 (Jer. xii. 5, 

• mm 

xxii. 1 5) another explanation is possible. But in verbal nouns 
of the infinitive class it is exceedingly common, though in our 
Arabic grammars these are all ascribed to the intensive form, 
with which, strictly speaking, they have nothing to do. I mean 

the infinitives Jjoaj and JQlUj, JU&J and JJii, with their 

Hebrew and Aramaic equivalents, such as Aram, and late Heb. 
n^a'?n. T^^P* "shroud," "wrapper," n*33W "model," n^SnPI 

. ■ • • . 

"interest." '^ttJJIn "benefit." nlS^flTlPl "guidance"; Syr. V^-^tl, 

Im^i ]sio!^L "exchange," IA21ID0I, I^li^sI, l^iLi^?^., 

|Zu^oZ. — This form with / appears to have had a sister form 
with prefixed s or sh. In Arabic this latter occurs in rare 

instances like \__-M^t "dash to the ground," S Lt "throw down 

flat on the back" (whence the triliteral jf \ «), and l'i * ^ v 
"swallow," as well as in the exceedingly common reflexive 

JJUjL»U of which, as well as of the corresponding Ethiopic forms 
we shall speak in a subsequent lecture. The Himyaritic exhibits 
the s in one of its dialects, niriDi ^^DD- In Amharic the 
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preformative rti sa^ more frequently Ahi as, is an ordinary 
causative prefix, e.g. 11(14: "be honoured," AhTlfl^: "honour." 
In Assyrian such forms as usaSkin^ "set up," usaprii^ "spread 
out," Hsa^bit^ 'Met seize," seem to be common. In Biblical 
Hebrew, on the other hand, the prefix C^ is found only in the 

derivative nouns flSTTTK' "flame," [from Aram. ^HtB' "kindle"], 
Tir^^j;Xf (Levit. xiv, 37), "hollow.s, depression.s," (rad. lyp), 

and Sh^ "snail," (rad. ^yi "moisten," JJ). In the Aramaic 
dialects, on the contrary, there are numerous examples of it, 

such as S^ae^, %^y are'*, ^V^^ r^^. * A^n», •4iaJi, 

■ 

^Yi^. The form with D is far more rare, e.g. !3H'Tp, 73j?P; 

Syr. %£xn^, V\nnm, > imon) (rad. «.jJd|); Mand. S^H'lMDi 

TpDMD "smooth." — This initial s underwent, however, in most 
cases, a further change into A. Hence some rare Arabic forms 

like ^f, "let rest," j\jji "wish," j|^ "pour out," c^U ''give" 

(for c:j<, imperative of ^\, from ^\ "come"). This /i does 

not occur in Ethiopic or Assyrian, but we find it in one of the 
Himyaritic dialects, fnnrii ^ipil. In Biblical Aramaic it is 
common, in the forms /tDpTl, ^pfl; and may also be found 
in the Targums, at least in verbs *"fi and Tfi. In Mandaitic 
there are likewise a few instances, e.g. 7v1Kn "cry out, lament"; 
ta^B^n "despise"; jTBiNH "lead out," and p^DiKH "let 
a-scend," as well as p^fiS and p^DM. In Syriac it is unknown*; 
but it is the usual form in Hebrew. Here the original was 
/iakfal^ with a in both syllables. For the first syllable this is 
proved (i) by the vowel of the imperative and imperfect, and 
(2) by the forms of verbs *"B, where K'n^H, 3*8^*1, can only 



' p7DV^ and 3THS^ appear to be of Afwyrian origin. N.] 

* n^ic nolitnry form ^Sfi iCJ1» wm regnnlcil liy Prnf. Wright 
from llie Hebrew.] 



w ii lonn-wnrd 
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arise from B^*^V^. ytthn For the second syllable the a is 
established (i) by the vowel of the ist and 2nd persons, 
m'^tapn. ^phtXSn, etc., and (2) by the form rhun for hUTi 

in verbs y'7 or *"7. The vowel of the first syllable was however 
mostly weakened into i, and that of the second into 1. In the 
second syllable we should naturally expect -=- c, but the language 
has in this case gone a step further and sunk e into f. Hence 

the normal S^OpPI, with its fem. rh^WT) and plur. 6*topn. 

The rest of the paradigm does not call for much remark. The 

imperfect ybp* is a contraction for TbWT*. of which fuller 

form examples occur in Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic The 

normal ^ is retained in Hebrew in the jussive ^tSp^^ the infinitive 

absolute 'tBiVI. and the imperative StopH and nhwH (HllIKn 
in Gen. iv. 23) ; but the long 1 appears in the heavier forms of 
the imperfect StJjp*, the energetic W^W, n'p^bpTI, the 

imperative h'^tXXl, h^WlJ, and the participle '?*bpD. The 

infinitive construct varies between 7^t9pn and 7C)pri, though 

the former is much more common. A form like ^^tX^tl^ Deut. 

vii. 24, xxviii. 48, is a rarity ^ 

The last step in the history of the factitive or causative 
is the weakening of the initial // into the spiritus lenis. In Phoe- 
nician the perfect is written with initial \ but was probably pro- 
nounced ikft/. Examples from the inscriptions are Mlb^ "he 
set up/' and B^lp* " he consecrated." This weakening is almost 

universal in Arabic, where the form is written JJLi^ 'dJtta/a\ 

In Ethiopic too it is exceedingly common ; and the prefix *a is 
used in this language to form causatives not merely from iatdla, 

but also from ^tldla, and even from kdtdia \ as ^f^hl " come," 

A/<^8-A: "bring"; (hi: "go," ?\(hi: "make to go"; UJiP: san- 

«rf^tf, "be beautiful," AUJiP: *asanHdj^a/*makt beautiful"; ?\di\^i 

' [Indeed, the genuineness of such forms is doubtful ; sec yoitm, of Phil. xvi. 79.] 
' In vulgar Arabic one hears islam for aslam, **he has liecome a Muslim,*' liut 
this is a rare exception. 
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" make one finish"; AA+rt: "condole with one." In Tigrifla and 
Amharic too it is in ordinary use. In Hebrew it is very rare 
(^nSwiK "I have defiled," la Ixiii. 3; D^3B^. infin., Jerem. 

XXV. 3) ; but in the Aramaic dialects it is the almost universal 
form, ^^4^T« In one instance in Syr. the vowel of the ist syl- 
lable is weakened to c', viz. <»» n »|, as compared with DdB^t 

HSiBn, — like the vulg. Arab. Ju«l mentioned above. With re- 
gard to the initial a, I may remark that it disappears after pre- 
formatives ; c.g. in Arabic, JJub, part. JJuU ; in Ethiopic, from 

Kh'\L\ " make speak," ^h^Cl ydndglfr and yV\C\ ying^ ; Syr. 
^ftni, ^ ft nV). The vulgar Arabic of Egypt has weakened 

the vowel of the ist syllable to 1, as yiklibir (jX^^), yitnhtt 

(cJf^i)- In the Aramaic dialects, the infinitive of Aph'el ex- 
hibits nearly the same varieties as that of Pa"el. The Biblical 
and Targumic form is nTbCH' '*^^'?^> corresponding very 

nearly to the Arabic JUjf ; Talm. BablT and Mandaitic, ^7^bpKy 

> -li- 

as ^g^BN, ♦^^riK; «OttTK "kneel," «nViK ''condemn"; with 

prefixed w. «^niD«0 "go," «^^WW5 "bring"; Syriac, always 
with ;//, oNft'nSn. 

B. Second Group, 

The 2nd group of derived conjugations consists of four 
members, serving originally as reflexives and reciprocals of the 
previous four, but often also as passives. The sign which is 
common to the whole of them is the prefixed syllabic ta. This, 
whatever may have been its primitive form and derivation, must 
originally have been quite different from the causative prefix //i, 
of which wc spoke above. 

I. The reflexive of the first conjugation is takdtala. Of this 
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we have two varieties in Ethiopic, tnj?i: takadibia, and tHJfi: 
takddna, "cover oneself, be covered"; tO+fl: and TO^fl: "guard 
oneself, abstain, beware, be guarded"; t©^^: **be born"; t?\^H: 

"be taken"; t^^WW: or \/^\ "be angry." In course of time 
the prefixed ta would lose its vowel, and take a prosthetic vowel 
instead, beconoing firstly Z', and then Ht or'iVA. Ilcnce the Ara- 
maic form, TODnK ^ more commonly, with weakening of the last 

vowel, 7K)pr)t|t| y^tV!^ • ^^ Syriac and Mandaitic we also find 

a supplementary vowel in frequent use, ^\^o2.1, 7^t9p^ny- The 
Biblical Aram, has the spiritus asper instead of the lenis, TbOnHy 

eg. )Xrnnn Dan. lli. 28. in Hebrew this form is of ytry rare 

occurrence indeed. A possible example, without any prosthetic, 
may be HVlfl. of which the imperf. mHIVl occurs in Jercm. 

xii. 5, and the participle Sl^^nnD in xxii. 15. If so, this form is 
next of kin to the Syr. ^.^M^i.]. More certain is a derivative 
from the rad. *ip£), with the prosthetic spiritus asper, viz. nDfilVI 

"to be numbered, mustered," e.g. Judges xx. 1$, 17, xxi. 9, 
which is written without daglush and with ^dfftef wherever it 

occurs \ The Arabic form JlliU standing for Jlli, offers us 

the curious feature of a transposition of the preformative to the 

place after the first radical, JUi for Jlii. This began no 
doubt with the verbs which commenced with a sibilant, as in 

Syr. pAflDJ, riAflo]; *Ja2L^^l, --^J; V>SA >], -^M; and 

was gradually extended to all alike. The Arabic parallel to 

npBjyi is therefore jiii\ "to search for, inspect." Curiously 

enough the same transposition seems to have existed in Moabi- 
tic ; at least in the inscription of king Mesha' we find four times 

(11. II, 15, 19, 32) a form DHflSn, from the rad. DH7, in the 

^ The pronunciation as a passive ^*1^|90v*» Num. i. 47, ii. 33, xxvi. 6a; i Kings 
XX. 37, is prolxibly due to a inisumlcrstamliug of the Mossorclcs. 
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sense of the Hcb. titOi " fight," Arab. a^cuS) ** join oneself to, 

adhere to," "rage" (of a battle). It is also found in Assyrian, as 
i}/aian*'he made," i/iikid"he committed" or "entrusted"; and 

in Himyaritic, without any prosthetic a/i/, e.g. ^OTO from ^ItDDi 

/W^D from 7KD, ^HW from ^'li. It would appear that forms 
without transposition of the /, as well as forms corresponding to 
those of classical Arabic, exist in the modern dialect of Egypt 
At least Spitta distinguishes carefully verbs of the form itfc^al 
or itfiil from the corresponding forms of the intensive with 
double radical. According to him iifa^al or itfiil is usually pas- 
sive of Conj. I, as ithabas^ itkasar^ itmisik, itfihitn ; whereas the 
transposed ific^al is more usually reflexive than passive, as 
ttamad, intagar, i^falah^ istama' ("be heard" and "obey"). 

2. The reflexive of the intensive and iterative is naturally 

takdttala. This form presents itself in Arabic, ^^isj, and in 
Ethiopic, t+jert: takadddsa, "be hallowed," t^^: tafa^^dma, 

"be finished," tAHH: ta'azzdza, "obey," trf/Wrh: tafasstha, "re- 
joice" (because of the 3rd guttural). It would gradually be cor- 

rupted into JIaJ\ itkdttala^ of which we find examples even in 

classical Arabic, especially when the verb begins with a dental or 

sibilant, when assimilation takes place, as Jj) " wrap oneself up 






in a garment," ^j\ " adorn oneself," j-^ourf1 " hear, listen," jjt^l 
" ascend," j j^^ " give alms," jj^\ " regard as an evil omen." In 



X ^ 

y ^^y ^ ••c 



this way yjMo would become ^j^ijjt, and so in vulg. Arabic 



X 



^jUjI ifallnk, "be suspended," uJlaJj^ Unaddaf^ "be cleansed," 

or with weakening of the 3rd vowel, >.«ju\, itammim, "put on 
a turban." Here we have the origin of the Aramaic 7^priK> 

Syr. ^\SnL], in l«bl. Aram. StepJVI, as tt^im Ezra vii. 15, 

W. L. 14 
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V. 17, Dan. iv. 12, 20, 30, etc.; with weakening of tlie last vowel, 
jV^is^in, Dan. ii. 9 {KM) ; as well as of the Hebrew form 

7t9pnn or 7l9pnn. The assimilation of which I spoke above 
as occurring even in classical Arabic, is common in most of the 

dialects. In Arabic a word like yj\ makes in its imperfect 

Jju for JjJu. Just so in Ethiopic, from verbs with initial 
dentals and sibilants, wc have in this and in the preceding con- 
jugation, such forms as Ji([\<f^\i from lYH^^^: "be dipped, bap- 
tized"; JiJi(t.\l from t^4;i: "be covered, buried"; ^rtflC: from 
tlVfliJ: "be broken"; ^8rh4;: from tffflv<: "be written"; ^unC: 

from tHll4: "remember"; ^R.J?¥: from tsit: "pretend to be 
righteous." In TigriAa this assimilation extends to all verbs, 

^^J?<C: "it will be forgiven," from tlJ?'<:i Ji/f^CMw "he returns," 

from t^^il:, ^43^/^: "it will be finished," from t^^:, 

Ji^{\6\i "he receives," from H*flft»:: Indeed the doubling 
caused by the assimilation of the preformativc seems to have 
been gradually dropped in pronunciation, and these words are 
now pronounced yfgSdaf, yhnilas, y^fisavi.y^kibaL Hence He- 
brew forms like K3*n, %*1{9n. KSHTl are at once explained, as 

well as the similar U^Sn. In Mandaitic and the Talmud this 
assimilation is as common in both conjugations as in TigriAa. 
E.g. in Mandaitic, not merely TNJTy "were heaped up" (TNJinyX 

DKD«Oy "were stopped up" (DNOKDny), but also Knfl^fi 
"opened" (HnfinO), KU^fi "wanted" (*tfanto),'7*Cj3*D "killed" 

(Sc)pn'G); TNONjy "was fulfilled," jytOxSy "was collected," 

Vn'Wa'fi "crowned"; in the Talmud, V*Dj3»p, i*M*ib, 'JSl^a, 
♦|lf?B»fi for pa^fin^a, ♦KDS'K " cover thyself" (fern.), and appa- 

. . . 

rently with suppression of the doubling, DDy^M " he gave himself 
the trouble." «aSy*M " she hid herself," *Tny^K " I am become 
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rich." Similar phenomena occur in Samaritan ; and even in 
Hebrew we have at least one similar instance in the word DDi^« 

Is. xxxiii. lo. 

Yet again, the IthpS'cl and Ithpa^al forms have a peculiarity 
common to them in several of the dialects. This is, that when 
the first radical is a sibilant, the prcformative is transposed and 
appears in the 2nd place, as is always the case with the Arabic 



>•>•«»<> 



JkaJI . Frequently too the T) is changed into a b or a ^, accord- 

ing to the character of the initial consonant of the root. So in 
Hebrew, "jailDn. n&JW'n, but ff^ttDXn. So in Syriac, ti>Aml, 

% % w % • 

!»q\M> S^oiL*!, but t-JLOrtl, ^Mll, i--^fl» ^0- So in 



^xxO^^*.^ ^xyyC • ^ ^^ O 



Arabic, in the conj. Jjiii\, ^^Ojl from j>.j, jbjl from j]^, ^jla^f 






from 4^9 ^i^\ from ^. In Arabic the assimilation of the two 
letters is the rule when the first radical is w^» 4>» 4>» or k, and it 
may take place either backwards or forwards ; thus from .L5 
Lane gives Ju\\ from jJ, JJf\ and »yjl, "crumble bread"; 

from Ju, Ju\ and^U "cut the front teeth"; from c ^j, f ^j!, 

"put on mail"; from ^j, -^*><> "journey by night"; from ^ij 



x^x xx^ y^^ 'y^ XX tf 



«» X •• 



and^jj^^l and^jl, rather tlian^j) and ^jl, but from ^j 

^X X X^ «i-^ X^^ «»X^ XXX *^ % xx^ 

and ^^, ^j< and ^j^j< ; ^\ or JlW\ from Jb, ^\ and^t 



XXX X' ^ 



froiTi Jib and ik . With initial ^ and ^ this assimilation 

XX^ X/»^ *'xO xx^ 

is far less common, as ^^Jl^I, jl^U c-^«0\9 ^-^cU); and with ^j^ 

L ^ * X • -^ X ^* X 



^ X 



and : it is very rare, as w«ou<*^ ^tjl. Bearing these facts in 

mind, wc arc, I think, justified in saying that a Hebrew form 

14—2 
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like ^in (Is. i. 1 6) is assimilated from ti'^iriy just as the similar 
DD^BT) (Eccles. vii. i6) stands for b&^tS^r) with backward as- 

••• M.al 

similation. Similarly in Syriac, t*>*iC Al for |-ki?Aj, ^n »irAl for 
m;Aj, iDL\ for ii>}2.1. Here and there we find exceptions to 



r 

the rule of transposition. In Aramaic the verb ^1 exhibits 
the forms {STri^ (in "EuiiTi^s Nabatdische Inschri/teti ans Arabtm, 

no. 1 1) and Mlpinb in the great Tariff of Palmyra (yourn. AsiaL 

1883, Aug. Sept., p. 165), A.D. 137 (last year of Hadrian). The 
solitary Hebrew example will be spoken of below (p. 213). 



xy *C 



3. After all that I have said about the forms JJuj\ and 

Jliii the third member of this group requires but little notice. 
It is the reflexive and reciprocal of ^tala, viz. ta^dtata, which is 



• ^ 



the ordinary Arabic form, as ^\j '*to throw oneself down/' 

^.Uj ''to pretend to be sick/' tjLfUj "they fought with one 
another." So in Ethiopic, I^V^P: or +A9P: "to shave oneself/* 
+UlUrt: **to show oneself gentle to another, pardon/' +<AflVs 
"they parted from one another/' 1H)W>p: "he was tortured, 

afflicted." But JjUj gradually became JjUjti and hence such 

y y ^ yy ^ 

forms in classical Arabic as «^l7l "rush headlong," Jjli\ "be 

/y « yy * 

heavy and troublesome," lj\j\ "repel one another," laiLt. 

In the vulgar Arabic of Egypt the vowel of the 3rd syllable is 
weakened to 1 or to s/tUva, as itkamil^ itdrik "struggled with/' 
ifdrddu, itndsdbu. In Biblical Aramaic occurs the form DD\n^, 

Dan. iv. 16. In Hebrew we may regard tS^yjUVI "stagger to 
and fro, toss itself," Jer. xxv. 16, xlvi. 7, 8; and VK^, Is. lii. $, 
for VM^n&y " blasphemed," as examples from the ordinary tri- 
literal verb. From verbs y"y I may mention 7^ynn "perpetrate. 
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accomplish/' Ps. cxii. 4; ^'l^fiTtfl Is. xxiv. 19; VV^'TTVl Gen. 

XXV. 22; B'Bhprtn Zeph. ii. i; and TpVlJTl. And here I will 
notice in passing one curious Hebrew form, though it does not 



X • X** <» ^ Oxx 



belong to the conjugation JjUi» but to JJuSJ. From the 
radical t9%^' is derived the Pi'lel }£jd^. "wander about/' and 

from this the Prophet Jeremiah has formed the Hithpa'lcl 
}tSd^TSy. in the imperat. plur. fem. n^bO^B^fVI Jer. xlix. 3. 

It is the solitary instance that I know in Hebrew of the fl not 
being transposed with an initial sibilant; and the reason pro- 
bably was to avoid the sequence of three /*s, rObb^nE'n. 

With regard to the moods and tenses of these three conju- 
gations, there is but little to add to what has already been said 
regarding the simple kdtala, kditala, and kdtala. I will therefore 
merely make a remark upon the infinitives of the fifth and 
sixth conjugations in Arabic. As in the frequentative and 

Iterative we found the form JUi, for JUS* though but little 

used, so we look here for a corresponding formation. This 



s « 



actually occurs in the rare JUaJi with assimilation of the 



3 ^ 5^ s ^ s ^ 



preformative vowel. Examples JU^^J, >Kj, jLoJ, m\ajJ\ 



5 « s ^ 



to which we may add such concretes as AA3 "glutton," cUJj 

"foolish chatterer/* v^tjjj "mendacious," and the like. A great 
many Hebrew and Aramaic words with prefixed /, especially of 
the form JlUaJ > belong by their signification to this conjugation, 



^ytt^ 



and not to the causative or factitive JJ«; . Such are in Syriac, 

TA-IImI. W^l, UioiDjl, \Lalili in Hebrew, nSnn, 
"entreaty, prayer," nVfil? "prayer," nishv^ "secret," D'J«tfn 

from Mtfnn. ni«n from mNnn, rrtin from nnam, etc The 

Arabic however generally uses another form of the infinitive, 
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which is common to the 5th and 6th conjugations^ viz. Jla; 

and JjUj, with u in the 3rd syllable. These seem to be 
closely connected with such Hebrew and Aramaic forms as 

D^B^' D^mW. ah^Xf, Bibl. Aram. UTIPW^ "rebellion/' 
Mand. ^ZTO^ny. Talmud. ♦tf^JS^K, for ♦lrt3an»«. "withdraw 

• • • 

from, abstain from." JJaJ is almost exactly represented by the 
Hebrew concretes 7?5^ "having a white spot on the eye," 
l^BWt "a kind of pine" or similar growing tree. 

4. I pass on now to the last member of this group, the 
reflexive of the factitive or causative, which is represented by 
the 10th conjugation of the Arabic verb and the Ettafal of the 
Aramaic. 

In Arabic the loth conjugation is the reflexive or middle 

voice of the 4th; as JuaJuiI "to give oneself up," aUjui) "to 



^ X o «» c 



hold oneself upright, stand upright," v_ft)V\'.M "select one as a 

deputy for oneself," .ajuLit "ask pardon for oneself," J^xLi\ 

"deem something lawful" (for oneself to do). It is exceedingly 
common, and is derived, as I explained to you before, from the 
form saktala, by the prefixing of the syllable ta. This form 
tasaktala became itsaktala, and then, by the same transposition 
as is usual in Hebrew and Aramaic, istdktalih Hence its identity 

with the Aramaic 7bj>nC^ from /C)pB^. It is found in 

Himyaritic or S. Arabian, without a prosthetic letter, saiafal 

from saf^al, as KyDHDi ^E)\nD. It also occurs in Assyrian ; as 
ultisib'iifuit, "I have set them" or "made them dwell," for 
uiiisib [or iiitfsibl from aB^M = aB^*; altabuiu. "I did," for 

astabtiiu, from E^^y (Haupt episn). In Ethiopic we had, you 
may remember, three forms of the causative, 'akfd/a, 'akattdla^ 
and 'akdtdla ; and so also we have three forms of the reflexive, 

'astakatdla or *astaktdla, *astiikatt(Ua and 'astakdtdla \ e.g. Ah t^^rt : 
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"to draw breath, be refreshed," A?rhfM>K): "to entreat," AhtMlP: 

"to ill-treaty AhtOlUI: "be patient," Aht<i/<Wrh! "rejoice"; 

Aht^rtrt: "compare with one another," AhtP-flA: "collect." 
On its inflexion it is unnecessary to make any remarks, as it 
runs parallel to that of Hktatala, The other causative form 

JJLif ^aktala forms in the Aramaic dialects a reflexive and 
passive by prefixing the syllable eth, as in the Palmyrene tarifl* 

SynnS pSy«nD, from ^f, ^. in Samaritan, Syriac and 
Mandaitic the assimilation of the / with the following alif takes 
place, e.g. ypB^JIH (HjJB'nM, "be found"). D3DnK (DSpJW 

"be finished"), *cl2)1Z1 Qn 9\ i), *oloZZl (*oA-), wA-lZ] (Ul), 

^^IZl (o^jiD), B^K'TSwiy. S«68r«ny, "wmkhj;. 



C. Third Group. 

Of the next group of derived conjugations the characteristic 
syllable is na, 

I. The most prominent member of this group is a reflexive 
and passive of the simple form of the verb, in its original shape 
na-kaiala, 

9 

In Arabic this nakdtala became first nifkdtaUtj and then, with 
prosthetic vowel, iukatcJa^ Jiiul ; as ^jAil " to split itself, open" 

(of a flower); mj^\ "to let oneself be put to flight, to flee"; jUjI 



"» y xC 



"to let oneself be led, to be docile or submissive"; ^aJj) "to be 



• • xo 



broken"; ^SaSo\ "to be cut off*, to come to an end." In Hebrew 

the imperfect and imperative and two infinitives follow the 
same mode of formation as in Arabic. The Arabic imperfect is 

jj^ ; the Hebrew, /bS* for /E)py , with constant assimilation 
of the prcformativc to the ist radical. The Arabic imperative 
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is Ijm, the Hebrew StojaTl, with the usual substitution of fl for 

M in these preformative syllables. The Arabic infinitive is 
JUiJ) J ^^ corresponding Hebrew form is TbSn (with o for 5), 

as thun. SbKH, beside which we have another form for the con- 

struct infinitive, viz. TtjaPl as DHjVl. nJlBn, IWH But in the 

formation of the perfecti the participle, and one form of the 
infinitive absolute, the Hebrew has taken a different line. In the 
perfect the Hebrew contracted the primitive ttakafd/ into uakfd/, 
which was gradually weakened into ni^fdl. The original vowel 
of the 1st syllable is established by such words as nKSUll. 

nbSi, nSw, to (for tSu), aw (for aap3), itoi (for tta^dg, 
from 31DJ) ; whilst Mailji nTliS^yj, exhibit an intermediate state. 

The infinitive absolute is now TiDpi, for na^fd/, as TIRW, "^bTlJ 
[where the original vowel of the first syllable is protected by 
the guttural following], tSh^Ji MhpX The Arabic participle, 
formed after the analogy of the imperfect, with prefixed m, is 

JlAjt«. The Hebrew, on the contrary, has no prefix, but 

exhibits the same form as the perfect, with a slight difference 
in the vowel of the 2nd syllable. As D3n is differentiated 

T T 

from D5H, so is na^fil, ui^fd/, from tiakfdl, ni^fd/; c.g. V*lW, 
dma, niMi and niW, n%, SnM. We shall have occasion 
to notice a similar participial formation hereafter in the form 
Mfd/, as SSN "eaten," iW "born," PisS "taken." In a 

▼ \ T It \ 

very few instances we seem to find an imperative after the 
form nikfdi or uikfii, viz. ^IfSpJ, in pause ^IfSlp^, Is. xliii. 9; 
Joel iv. 11; Xh^ Jerem. 1. 5. The Hebrew form of the Niph'al 

seems to extend to Phoenician and Assyrian. In Phoeni- 
cian we find jn^ as the perf Niph'al of jJl^ " to give," which we 
pronounce either jfO or \f\}^ and also [tS^]jyj, probably K^^V^. 
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In Assyrian Schrader gives such examples as innabit (n!U)> '' he 
fled," innamir (*)Bi)i "was seen/* illaJkiu, "was set up" or "re- 
stored," iss/dir, "was broken," ibbanft^ "were created." The 
imperative of issakin is given as uasiin, and the participle mtii- 
iaiin; the one resembling the rare Hebrew form V2lp|l .(n™en- 



8 ^C •' 

tioned above), and the other the common Arabic form JiAx«. 

In Himyaritic Halivy gives as an example the word K^fiTiyi, 
with initial A. 

2. Of the actual Niph'al of the Arabic and Hebrew there is no 
trace in Ethiopic, but a cognate form is preserved in the prefix 
an, which we find in quadriliterals, more especially reduplicated 
verbs of the form ka/kaia^ the Hebrew PilpiL The meaning 
of this formation in Ethiopic is not however so fixed as in Arabic 
and Hebrew. It generally implies motion, sometimes reflexive 
and reciprocal action ; but sometimes too it is transitive, and 

admits of a passive being formed from it Examples : A^f>rt®: 

"to walk about," A^<<C08: "to leap, dance," KhySTYRx "to 

thunder"; A^lAl: "to come together, assemble"; A^^J?(D: 
properly " to lean forward, prostrate oneself," but generally used 

in the sense of "lift up the eyes or heart in prayer"; A^JKlWs 
"roll" (intrans. or trans.); A\+ft+rt: "totter" and "shake"; 
Mfl^AO: "to spread out" as a veil, which is only transitive. 
Dillmann explains this curious phenomenon on the supposition 
that the nominal forms with initial na, like Yt'Z^Ji'x " thunder," 
5t>»03^C: "rolling, a whirlwind," 5+ftJft; "shaking," gave rise 
to the notion that the prefixed A might be identical with the 
causative or factitive prefix A. Hence, according to him, the 
occasional change of meaning, and the formation in a few cases 

of a passive with t. e.g. t^TrOl-iJ: "to be rolled," t^m^O: "to 
be spread out." This view may perhaps be correct ; I am not in 
a position to affirm or deny it It may however be well to 
inform you that the Assyrian grammarians speak of forms like 
i//rr;/rt"rt/ and istaiiafal [Del. iftaneal and iitafta/ai], in which an 
n is inserted, and yet the meaning of all the examples cited by 
Schrader is said to be transitive*. 

^ [Tliose cited by Dclitzsch, p. 333, arc mostly intransitive or reflexive.] 
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3. Another member of this group is the Hebrew Nithpctel, 
chiefly post-biblical. The Biblical examples are ^63!l Deut. 

xxi. 8, for *1S3D3. '*be atoned for, forgiven/* and ^TDO Ezek. 

xxiii. 48, for ^TDIfO, "let themselves be warned." In post-bib- 

• « 

lical Hebrew it is common, and has usurped the place of the 
perfect Hithpa"cl, as t^riK^^, '^^P^, jQ'in, K^^; and is then 

extended to other formations, as ^SiyDtS^j, Dil'VO^ !l3&7Kn3 

• • , " • • • 

" she is become a widow." 

4. Lastly we may reckon here the third conjugation of the 
quadriliteral verb in Arabic, where the letter n is inserted after 

the 2nd radical ; as ^}J^j\ "to open" (of a flower), "to bloom"; 



0fif^^ "to be gathered together in a mass or crowd"; ^-iJu^ 
"to lie on one's back";^^ujul "to flow." 



D. Fourth Group. 

I will next speak briefly of a group of reduplicated forms. 
This reduplication is of different kinds, but always takes place at 
the end of the root, not at the beginning. The chief varieties 
are, to use the Hebrew terms, Pi'Ul, P^afal^ and PilpiL 

I. Starting from the root katala, the simplest form of such 
a reduplication is the repetition of the 3rd radical, katalala. But 
katalala would naturally become kafldl, which would be weak- 
ened in Aramaic into Jkatlel, and in Hebrew into kiflel, Aramaic 
examples are not numerous; e.g. !33^y "mix up, confuse"; 



* r » r . ■• r 



yO^ "crumble," ??f£> "separate," }f^^ "practise, reduce to 
slavery," with its passive ?,ns/| ; )iJ^£^ " irritate," and i-^oZ.| 

"to become fierce"; ^JoaiZ.1 "to be intelligent, sensible." In 

Hebrew this form has taken the place of Pi"el in verbs Y'y> as 
T1^3 (better from 10 than from T13), jib, *TT^y, etc., and 
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forms a reflexive and passive with prefixed /!n, 77^firV1, In 
other classes of verbs it is rare, but we can refer to it ]S^ " to 

be quiet, still," Jerem. xxx. 10; Job iii. 18; |3g*] in the fern. 

•I 

Mjiy*! Job XV. 33 : further, with passive pronunciation, h/lSti 
Tr-:r " •'•' * • - . ^ 

"to be withered, wither away, mourn"; and from verbs H 7, 
nWy contracted iTIMJ "to be seemly, beautiful"; IlKfrr^Tlbb. 

from Hint) "to shoot," and the reflexive niHfiB^n. from nHB^' 

T-:r fir : ' ▼ ▼ ' 

As to the Arabic development of the original katalala^ it gene- 
rally took the following course ; katalala became k^talala, ikta- 
lala^ and finally iktalla. This form il^talla appears in the Arabic 
paradigm as the 9th conj. of the verb, with the cognate iktdlla as 

the nth ; e.g. jy\ and J\^\ "turn zwKyl* lL^^j\ and w^jbjl "be 






scattered," »xi;\ "run quickly," ^^U-i\ "be dishevelled"; and con- 



y 

^ XO ^ o 



stantly of colours and defects, as •••cU ^W* "be crooked"; 

J;»-', JU-i, "squint"; i^\,^li*\, "be yellow"; ^J^S, ^^U, 
"be white." The uncontracted form iktalala survives only in 



• • c 



some examples from verbs 3rd rad. j or ^ ; as ufycS " to 

y y c 

abstain, refrain"; i^^^\ "to become brownish," with its byform 



X t» -^ " o 



S^^'j*^' ; i^y^^ " to stand on tiptoe." A kind of reflexive or 
passive, with n inserted after the 2nd rad., may perhaps be dis- 
ccmed in the rare 14th conj. of the Arabic verb, j]uui\ for 

jiiii; as cl2jjbl\ "be jot black" (ciU), jjilu^ "be long 

and thick" (of the hair), ^-^ r * * *^ "have a hump in front" 

2. A stronger form of the reduplication consists in the 
repetition of two radicals, the 2nd and 3rd. Hence the form 
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^ialtala^ appearing occasionally in Aramaic and Hebrew as 

^^tdl\ e.g. IPI^np "to beat violently" (of the heart), Ps. 

• • 

xxxviii. II ; TDTbTI "to be red" with weeping, "to be agitated 
or troubled." Similar cases are Ps. xlv. 3, n*B^B\ which should 

T 'TIT* 

probably be read ri*B*fil* ; and Jj^H QHN , Hos. 1 v. 1 8, probably 

• • • I ■ 

in the first instance a mere clerical error for ^^n^HM. from IlTlK. 

■ • • • 

Aramaic examples in derived conjugations arc V>\V>\»»^| 
"to dream," «^»^A^) "to imagine." 

3. The form kalkala, Aram. kal^H^ Heb. kil^H^ is often pro- 
duced by the repetition of an imitative syllable. E.g. 






^XCX ^^(rX 



"to make things rattle or rustic," (jwj-»j "to whisper," ^ 

"to neigh," ^ "to gargle," V^tSt "to chirp." Very frequently 

it is formed in Aramaic and Hebrew from verbs ^"yj and V'y by 
repeating the two chief letters of the root; e.g. in Aramaic, 

^\L, ^^^N^. *^'o>, ^\nllL; ^Ui, wloi, iojiol; with their 

reflexives; in Hebrew, ^h\^ Sjjbj?, yB^tfB^ "gladden, take 

delight in," VsSs, tfWfi. StDSbfi "casting"; with their reflex- 

• • • . • 

ives and passives. 

4. Under this head I will next mention what is called in 
the Arabic Grammars the 12th conjugation of the verb, wherein 
the second radical is repeated, but separated from its fellow by 
the introduction of the diphthong au. The original form was 

Jx|«i» which became in Arabic Jxyti), as c^jjj^t "be arched 






or curved, hump-backed" (c,ja»), k^^^s^^oA *'be gathered 



together" (vl^), (ImA^\ "be jet black" (tjA.1), . JAJ!^ 



"be sweet" (jU.)> kJj\/^^ "ride on a horse barebacked" (t^tc). 
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I find a few similar forms in Syriac from verbs final o and ^^ ; 
e.g. wtoV^iZl "to boast or brag"; * % ini JLl "to lie down, be 

hidden, be blamed"; > iSoS^Z') "become young, be smeared 

over." In Hebrew it can hardly be said to exist, unless we 

take count of TirtXH "to blow the trumpet" (l3*TlWn&), from 

• • •■ 

mxkn. But the form is doubtful, the ^i being DnWlb; 

• • • • 

and even if we assume it to be correct, *15rtlfri might stand for 
TSnXH, as ^nwr «n Is. XV. 5, if correct, stands for Tiy^y* 

• • • • . 

5. The reduplication of the form ^atalala or katlala seems 
in some cases to have been softened into katlaya^ which would be 

represented in Arabic by katlii Jjg, and in Aramaic by vbD, 

Such words are in Mandaitic N^a?:K3 " to bewail," «n5K3 " to 

•: - 

make an alien, estrange"; in Syr. ^01^0 ''terrify," «^»^^ "es- 

■ ' X y 

trange," ^^W^a " be deprived of, fail, perish," ^^s^^ " expose,*' 
«^(l^k^ " deport," with their passives. In Arabic a passive of 









^o^c 



flated" (l:aa-)> <^JuJlc1 ''be stout and strong" (jic "be hard"). 
Curiously enough, a few verbs of this form in Arabic have a 
transitive sense, e.g. ^dJj^\ "to overcome" (<^»3J^ "strong, 



-•c-o 



brave"), ^dJjcS "to assail, overcome"; and, still more strangely, 

the only Mandaitic parallel, K*aa«TlTy, "to be shaken," is 
derived from an active K*I36M*1T, which however does not occur 
in the extant literature. 
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THE PASSIVE FOKMS. 



[CHAP. 



E. 77/tf Passi%*e Forms, 

Lastly, in this enumeration of the verbal forms or con- 
jugations, I would call your attention to the real passives, as 
distinguished from the reflexives and cflectives, which so often 
discharge the functions of passives. 

In Arabic nearly all the conjugations are capable of forming, 
and actually form, passives by means of internal modification of 
the vowels of the active voice. There are of course exceptions, 
which will readily suggest themselves to you. For instance, 



a verb like ^^\^ " to be good or right," . i " to be glad," or Jij 

" to be heavy," cannot have a passive ; nor one like ijy«i , jt^l , 

" to be black." The vowel-change in the passive voice consists, 
generally speaking, in the substitution of duller sounds for the 
clearer ones of the active, the vowel n almost always playing 
a prominent part. 

In the other Semitic languages the use of these real passives 
is far less frequent In Hebrew the largest survival is found ; 
much less in Aramaic In Ethiopic they have, to all appearance, 
utterly vanished. In Assyrian Sayce states that ''a passive 
formed by means of the obscure vowel »" exists for Pa"el, 
Shaph'Sl, Aph'el, and Istaph'al; but I do not find that he is 
supported by Schrader or Oppert. From my own knowledge 
I cannot speak \ 

.1. In Arabic the following are the principal passives : 





Per 


feet. 


Imperfect. 


(0 


^tata 


^utila 


yakttUu 


yu^talu 


(2) 


kattala 


^uttUa 


yu^attilu 


yu^ttalu 


(3) 


^tala 


kAtila 


yukdtUu 


yukAtalu 


(4) 


'aktala 


'ukiUa 


yu^tilu 


yuktalu 


(S) 


ta^ttala 


tnkuttila 


yatakattalu 


yutakattalu 


(6) 


takdtaia 

• 


tuk&tUa 


yatakdtalu 


yutakAtalu 


[(7) 


inkatala 


unkiitila 


yankaiilu 


yunkatalti\ 


(8) 


iktatala 


u^tutila 


yaktaiihi 


yukiatalu 


(lO) 


isiaktala 


ustuktila 


yastaktilu 


yusta^talu 



' [According to Delitfsch, p. 349, the pennansives II. 1 and III. i (Pa'*el and 
Shaph'el) may be used cither in active or passive sense, but without difference of form.] 
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2. In Hebrew the formation is similar, but not identical, the 
vowel a predominating throughout in the second syllable. The 
passives in use are : — 

(a) Intensive and iterative, kutfal, kottal, imperf. y^kuUal. 

The infin. absolute has the form /bp, as 333, Gen. xl. 15. The 
participle appears in two shapes, the one with prefixed //f, 
mi%uttnl\ the other without it, as SsH, lW, HsS, nSVn, Ezek. 

xxvi. 17. And here it is curious to remark in what difTcrcnt 
ways the several Semitic languages have made use of the mate- 
rials at their disiK)sal. The Hebrew infinitive 7bp stands for 
kuttAl\ but the corresponding form in Aramaic is a verbal noun 
from the active Pa"el, e.g. l^JO^ "theft," lioioi "warning," 

IViV) m "finishing"; whilst the Arabic ^uftAl is now the plural 
of the active participle of the simple verb katala, as kdiil^^ a 
" murderer," kuttAV*^, " murderers." So again, the Hebrew par- 
ticiple 73M stands for *ukkdl, a sing. masc. ; whereas the corre- 

sponding form in Arabic is another plural of the active participle 
of the simple katala, as sAgid, "worshipper," suggad^ "wor- 
shippers." 

(Jf) The form expressive of effort, kbteU^ imperf. y^kdtal, as 

^Bnfc^'^. Job xxxi. 8. . 

(r) The causative or factitive, ho^fal, Au^fa/, imperf. yo^fal. 
Other forms are comparatively rare, but I may mention : — 

(//) Hotkkatal, in the form Hpfiirin, Num. i. 47, ii. 33, 

I.I". ▼ 

xxvi. 62 ; I Kings xx. 27 ; instead of ^IpBTVl. 

(e) Hothkaital, in n«©tin, DeuL xxiv. 4; niB^IH. for 

nXJ'^ri. Is. xxxiv. 6; DS^n infinitive, Lcvit xiii. 55, $6. 

In these two cases, if correctly pointed, observe that the 
Hebrew changes only the vowel of the preformative syllable; 
whereas in Arabic it is the vowel of the first radical syllable 
that is modified, and that of the preformative is assimilated to 



«* ^0«* c y •»«»»» 



it. Compare UjJui\ with npSTin. or s^^nsxi with HiB'^n. 
^ -? ^ i:ir : T* • ▼ : -\ 
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(/) A curious form is presented to us in the Hebrew 
^vMIi!!^ Is. lix. 3 ; Lament iv. 14. This is generally explained 

as a passive ofNiph'al, HtM^, Zeph. iii. i. I should rather be 

inclined to regard it as a quasi-Niph'al formation from the Pi^el 
TMjjy Pu"al tMII. If you adopt the former view, you must 

regard iTVih^ as » \Am\ ; if the latter, I can produce a parallel 
from the vulgar Arabic of Egypt, viz. «-j^t "it is lost, forfeited" 

(Spitta, C<mtes Arabes, p. 9, 1. 10), from «^ "to lose, forfeit." 
Here again perhaps the Massoretic punctuation may be erro- 



neous 



: \ 



(A) Kol^, in hi?^, I Kings xx. 27, and ^JW'jW^, 
Is. Ixvi. 12. 

3. Of the Aramaic passive the chief traces arc the following. 

(a) The passive of P/W, in a form which appears at first 
to be that of the passive participle /*/'//, and is accordingly 
generally so treated, even by Kautzsch. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the verbal flexion of this form forbids us to regard it as a 
participle, and Noeldeke is right in adopting the other view. 
The form was originally ^///, but the weight of the accent 
produced a lengthening of the vowel of the 2nd syllable, whilst 
that of the ist syllable was weakened in the regular verb to 
simple shSva: 1*Tb Dan. iv. 30, yrC Dan. vii. 4, 6, yVQ 

Ezra V. 7, 7*130 Dan. v. 30, D^Bh Dan. v. 24, u7p Ezra v. 16; 

3rd fem. thtSlh Ezra iv. 24, TWrX" Dan. vii. 27, n*?*b3 Dan. 

vii. 4, np*^ Dan. v« 28^ f^T^ l^diVi. vii. 1 1 ; 2nd sing. masc. 

KDS*?!^ Dan. v. 27; 3rd plur. masc 0\T Ezra v. 15, V\63 
Dan. iii. 21, ^^^ Dan. vii. 4, \tVT^ Dan. vii. 10. The dis- 
tinction of form is clearer in the case of verbs K 7» where the 
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perfect passive is ^3 Dan. ii. lo, ♦73 Dan. ii. 30, *T5 Ezra iv. 
18, 23; plur. Yt3r\ Dan. iii. 21, vti. o: whereas the form of the 
participle PCll is ,133, Hp, np, K'TB', plur. p'TB'. Similarly 

in the Palmyrene tariff, ^^ « Arab. .jl>-; sec Sachau in 

ZDMG. xxxvii. pp. 564 — 5. 

(b) The passive of Hiph'tl, viz. Hoph'al, in Biblical Aramaic 
and the Palmyrene dialect, viz. TUSn Dan. v. 20, *l3^n Dan. 

-IT 

vii. II, pDH Dan. vi. 24, tSH Dan. v. 13, plur. ^7&n Dan. v. ij: 
fem. sing. naTPf Ezra iv, 15, *7 T\tlCfiF\ Dan. iv. 33, nb^pH 
Dan. vii. 4 (cf c>^^0 ; ist pers. npHH (not n3_) Dan. iv. 33. 



> > 

Very peculiar are the forms JlWH Dan. vi. 18, and Vl^NI 

Dan. iii. 13, the vocalisation of the ist syllable of which is as 
yet unexplained. Similarly in the Palmyrene tarifl*, IB'M (from 

'^), eg. ^n13«S "«$'« nw; imixsrfcct an3», c.g. aroM 
vn^ p ♦n noaa kqj^io DjnoS; part, j^sa, eg. «•? n Djna 
«Dto33 poD; Vttao, eg. pD |>'i **i n^jidikS Stoao Kvri 
|3T; psKp, for pB6, e.g. w «oinn |o 13 6y«n]o taT no 

(f) The passive of /'/'W, viz. /*«"«/, in the Palmyrene tariff, 
)3r, eg. pTBN KSB'oS |3T» 1« SyWl' H ^B^O 6d |to1]. 

(rf) The passive participles of Pa"cl, Aph'H and Shaphcl, 
formed exactly as in Arabic. Thus in Biblical Aramaic *37nD, 

'?Vb!3 but pnsab "bound," Dan. iii. 23, 24, from nB36: 

tWYinOto "hidden things." Dan. ii. 22, from ITlDO; 'jfiB'tt 

TTI-: --»'•!- 

Dan. V. 19, and pbSb njJMrto Ezra iv. 15, but nfimnfi Dan. 
ii. IS, or nfiXrtb Dan. iii. 22, from f|VnnO, ^^^^ ^^^^ f""^"™ 
Pd'al, pSatoa "set up, erected," Ezra vi. 3, from 73100. 

W. L. IS 
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• » »r ♦.? r. » •» 






Exactly so in Syriac, ^^r^, ^fr^^; «cmk), »ni^So; |nVtiV>, 
; and in Mandaitic, n^'TXaD ** blessing" nUTN^O 
" blessed " ; N^DtOD " covering," *«DKaD " covered " ; |y*TfiW3 
"teaching/' B^KTfiKD "taught," Tfh(b "bringing out," p«B«to 
"brought out." The corresponding Arabic forms are Jjk&«9 



^^ X X .« c ■« ^o** 



JIi«9 J3iL«» JjU^» JJi«i JjX«. 

(^) The existence of passive participles of Pa"cl and Aph'cl 
after the Hebrew formation is not certain in Mandaitic, but Noel- 

deke gives for the Pa"cl the possible instances of M vVD« " ^l^c 

highlands," for K^Wo. and KbBhD K^ilB^D, a name of Paradise, 

lit. "the taken away of righteousness," i.e. "the (land) of righteous- 
ness that has been taken n\va\' " » nil{S^ On the other hand, the 

existence of Pu"ai and Iloph'al participles in modern Syriac .seems 
tolerably certain. For example, in Pu"al, .^^ i\Kf%mr%^ « I have 



•• • 



healed thee," is literally «^^ tS{ Sofy)onV) "thou hast been 

• • • • 

healed by me," the fem. being «.^ A^mon, for IViCDonV) 

...^ ^ZjI So also in Pu"al, \iha\, subinni, for ai^ «-^1> 

for oi^ t-iSotk>; in Hoph'al, VinoV) "raised up," ^5qSo 
" exalted"; with weakening of the vowel in the 2nd syllabic. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 

I NOW proceed, with the Hebrew Grammar in hand, to explain 
to you the principal forms of the Irregular Verbs, comparing 
them, as before, with the corresponding forms in Arabic and 
Syriac, and more rarely in other dialects. 

I. Verbs y^y or Gefninate Verbs. 

I begin with the verbs y"y, or, as they are called in Arabic 
Grammars, the doubled or gefninate jferbs or the so/id verbs. 
The peculiarity here is the contraction of the trisyllabic root into 
a disyllable by the rejection of the vowel of the second radical 
or some other modific.ition. 

In classical Arabic the rules of contraction are few and 
simple. 

{a) If all three radicals have vowels, the 2nd radical loses 
its vowel, and unites with the 3rd, so as to form a double letter. 

Hence v-^ju-*, "to cause," becomes v.^.^; ^ ^ "to touch," 



<i» 



^j»i^\ L-,>.A» "to become dear" (to one), u^^^^.. The original 
form may be retained in poetry, for the sake of the metre, as 

^yjui for LLi, "they are stingy"; and in some verbs of the 
forms Jjii and Jju the contraction docs not take place, as cJ^ 



If 



to be knock-kneed," ,^^^ "to be sore" (of the eyes), u-^ "to 



>»»* «* 



be wise," *^t) " to be ugly." Vulg. Arab., madd, 'add, zattn. 

IS— 2 
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(d) If the first radical has no vowel, and the 2nd and 3rd 
have, then the 2nd radical throws back its vowel on the ist, and 



unites with the 3rd, so as to form a double letter. Hence 
becomes 1--^^; ^;*m*»-oj, (j-moj; ^yb, ^. The original forms 



••^ O »• -ji X «• 



may be used by poetic license, as JLsai for J^. Vulg. Arab., 
yczunn, ye^idd, yifahh. 

{c) If the 3rd radical is vowelless, no contraction, generally 



c^^ 



speaking, takes place. The forms in ordinary use are ojuu«, 



^ u ^ ' c** * 



9 ^^^AiA^** 



{d) Forms that might by rule remain uncontractcd arc 
sometimes contracted in different ways. For example, the jus- 

sive of i..^.^ is i_-^ ■■«, and the imperative \_ -> «< ; but both 
are usually contracted, with the help of a supplementary vowel. 



9 .« <» 9 ^ 



into i_ jujj and ^^.^v^* Vulg. Arab., zunn, Hdd, 

Bearing these rules in mind, wc may proceed to compare the 
Arabic forms with those of the Hebrew and Syriac, using chiefly 



*^ 



as our paradigms j^, !lp, and U^. 

KaL Here the uncontracted forms arc relatively far more 
common in Hebrew than in Arabic, as 770 . Wn, 1^. !l!lD 
fcm. mni, plur. mi, VTITB', aaO, '3^MD. The contracted 

T :it' * :iT» -:|T » :it' • t : • 

r 

3rd sing. masc. 3p and \s^ stand for sabb and bazz^ and these 

^» * * * 
for sabba and bazza^ sababa and bazaza, like j^ for jjj. Add a 

suffix, and the doubling immediately becomes audible, ^ll^h, ilbD 
for kabba'hu\ Aram. < i 1 n^ ; like Arabic ^iJj- In the same 
way in the 3rd pers. plur. ^30, 5|fi)ft, J. Aram. ^JJT, Syr. ODj, 



«* *«• 



for sababu, tamamtl, dakaku, as in Arabic l^j. for tjJJi. The 
retention of the tone on the ist syllable is in accordance with 
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the primitive accent, but it is often shifted to the last syllable, as 
^3T, tt*1. The real existence of forms like ^a*!, Gen. xlix. 23, 

and ^6T, Job xxiv. 24, is somewhat doubtful ; but if genuine, 
they would find their analogy in the Arabic forms of praise and 



0«* * ^ * ^&«* 



« «* •* m (.** 



blame, c-,^^ for c-.^j^, ^^^m^ for ^j,***^, and jju for juu. In 

the 3rd p. fem. sing., Syr. l^ stands for bazzaih (Bibl. Aram. 
^^A, ^W, Mand. riNDUB, nNT«B^, nuSs), irwnjBw/; and simi- 



O ^ ' o ^ •" 



larly nSD, for sabbath^ sababat^ as d^j; for cL^Jth. The pri- 
mitive accent is often retained, as in nUTl. H^TD. but may be 
shifted, as in n!3*11, Is. vi. 12. In the 1st and 2nd persons, the 

normal form is the uncontracted Arabic CL)JJ^, i^^SSi l}Jc>f» 

which we find in Hebrew only in the forms ^WbDT, Zech. viii. 14, 

15 ; ^^yS, Dcut ii. 35. Kut these forms may be altered in two 

ways even in Arabic. Firstly, the 2nd radical may be dropped, 
and its vowel go with it, or it may be transferred to the ist radi- 

cal; as ci^j; for cl^jj^, cjJJ^ or ^^^^ for c^Jdl^^ k^^^u^k for 

* * * 

. So in Aramaic Z.t^, ^Z.lD, ^U^, for bazazta^ bazaz- 

tduy baznznan. So in Hebrew, )jDI1 for tainamnii. Num. xvii. 
28. The 1st pcrs. sing., however, in Aramaic, is llSn, Mand. 

n*DNfi, n^atttJ, n^S^, Syr. Zjr) for bazzcth, bazziU bazaztu 

. 

Secondly, the 3rd radical may coalesce in the usual way with 
the second, and to make the doubling audible a vowel-sound may 
be inserted after it. This vowel-sound seems to have been that 
of the diphthong an or nf, which was favoured by the corre- 



I* ivyivyy t> 



sponding forms of the verbs 3rd j and |*, as ci^JJ* c:. 

More probably however it was ni, which is far more frequent in 
the language than au^ occurring alone for instance in all the 
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o *«• 



derived conjugations. Hence lujJj would become (through the 
impossible raddia) radiiaita^ and this is the ordinary form at the 
present day, raddait, radilit, and in Algiers nutdtt. We have 
seen, however, that the diphthong at passed in some cases into 

d\ for instance, Arab. ^\, Heb. |K, PliN; D^M, from n*3, 
cu-w; Y^y^ or VSm^ from Vl^^iai; and in Arabic itself LA^ 

for La^J) dimin. of Jub. Hence out of u^jJ; sprang the form 

CL^\j^, the dialectical existence of which is vouched for by the 
grammarians; and hence the Hebrew UteT, DTlifl. ^HbD, for 

sabbtUif sababth Of course the Hebrew ^ in these forms might 
be as readily derived from an original an, but we have no 
evidence of the existence of a form raddanta, whereas radddta is 
a known dialectical variety of raddaita. 

The infinitive construct in Hebrew exhibits two forms : un- 

contracted, Ttil, !lbD^. far more rarely with a^ DDUH?. Is. xxx. 

1 8, rl])])n7. Ps. cii. 14: and contracted, }j|, gih} !lb. far more 
rarely with a, *1T, Is. xlv. i, ^Xf^ Jerem. v. 26. These are, of 
course, nothing but segolates of the same form as the Arabic 

s s 

The Arabic imperative presents to us, as I explained above, 
the forms j^ (^^> ^*> (./^«- These are exactly equivalent to 
the Hebrew !lb> D^> vil, perhaps also 73, Ps. cxix. 22 ; in Ara- 
maic, jTi, Mand. t|Vl "wash," nKT ** dwell"; Syr. ia£), UiL, 
jg) (from f£), r^^)- -^'^ example of the uncontracted form is 

)Tlt!^\ Jerem. xlix. 28, corresponding to an Arabic \yy^J< for 
The Arabic imperfect has, as I explained to you, the forms 
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(«*• 4t ^ if ^ * 



j^, J^, C/*^' '^'^^ ^^^^ ^^ these is reproduced exactly in the 
Hebrew 3fa* for yasubb, yasubbu, yasbnbn, with suffix 03D*. 
plural, QD* for yasubbn^ yastAbnna, This J has rarely been 

T 

weakened into /?, but we find examples in pT Is. xlii. 4, W*!^ 

Prov. xxix. 6, 1^ Ps. xci. 6. These may not improbably have 

been influenced by the imperfect of verbs V'y, as in Mand., 
where •l^DO (froni *]KD) is identical with DWJ from DMp, and 
conversely TKTi "dwells," TKjJ^i "commits adultery," cannot 
be distinguished from DKiT3 "be hot," JSTH "dcsircsL" In 

intransitives like the Arabic ^J,»^^ U«^' where the character- 
istic vowel of the imperfect is a^ the Hebrew no longer maintains 
the ancient yakfal, but employs the more recent yikfaL Thus 
the imjjerfcct of *Tp is not TD* but ^TD*^ for yimrar, yamrar. 

So IjT, JTl*, and a few more. In i Kings i. i the form is 

pointed Dn* instead of DH* The reason of this deviation from 

the form with a in the first syllable probably was that ^^^ *t|*l^, 

y*1\ too closely resembled in their vocalisation that of the 

perfect. Indeed 1D\ ITT, and IT, rightly appear as verbal 

roots in our lexicons. This has not however prevented the sub- 
stitution of the form ^V for %)r in Gen. xi. 6, becau.se the sin- 

gular must actually have been Dr, i^c)t DT\ In the fem. plur. 

nySDri, nyyJfW, the diphthong ai has again been inserted to 
facilitate the pronunciation of the contracted forms, which stand 
respectively for tasbnbim and taslilnn^ the intermediate steps 
being Utsubbna^ tasilina, then tasiibbninn, ta^illaina. 

The Aramaic dialects go their own way in the formation of 
the imi)crfcct and infinitive. They throw back the lost doubling 

of the 2nd and 3rd radicals njwn the ist. Hence pT^ 1Q^^> 
_|j, y^y {or yidnkk^ tt^bnss, etc., Uom yadnkku, nabnzzH\ 

r. • 

and in the infinitive, p'llb, V^uD, for tnidkak, ffubsas. The 



r « ' » 
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Hebrew also has this form in such words as D^l^, )DT; ^is^. 

•' a* I* 

niJ'; Dh\ «5n»: nh^Pi, Jerem. xix. 3. for nhh^f\', and so 

»• ••» ■•• 

forth. 

The participle active has in Hebrew the uncontracted form 
nil, ph, llin, whereas in Arabic the contraction is prevalent. 



s s 



jU-i -'U.I and the uncontracted JIU. occurs as a rare poetic 
license. In vulg. Arab, however the uncontracted ,,^u»^L>- is 



common in the masc. sing., whereas in the fern. sing, and in the 
plur. masc. and fern, the contracted form is more usual. In 
Syriac the form has been influenced by that of verbs Vy. The 

sing. masc. is therefore 1|Id, ^|!k, like ^0\0, but the fem. sing. 

and the plurals are regular, l)^, ^iSs, ^!^, for *dHlat, UUilta, 
*dlildH^. In Bibl. Aram, we find the uncontracted plur. P^7tf • 
Dan. iv. S, v. 8, as KHiUbh, the K^re being p?y^ as also in 
Samarit. Hyi, n^y\ 

Let us now glance rapidly at the derived conjugations. 
NipUiU, Here the chief peculiarity in Hebrew is the pure 

vowel of the ist syllable, !lDi, *lHi. ypJ, for misabb, naliarr^ 

nakallf from uasbab, uahrar, nakial. Curiously enough, however, 
we find here the intransitive vowels of the Kal also used in the 

2nd syllable; e.g. DDi, 7p3, ^"13; and so in the fem., ni!DB^3, 

but n3Di; and in the plur., «Di. «3B^3. but also WM, ^l^lU 

This seems due to the resemblance of !lD]) to the ordinary Kal 

B^jij, whence the same variations that were admissible in the one 

came in course of time to be thought allowable in the other. 
Others think that the o forms are due to the influence of verbs 
Y'J^. There is a fourth form, which altogether gives up the 

^ A possible instance of this Aramaic form in Hebrew is ^!9i$*^, Jcrein. xxx. i6 
(A7M/M), if we derive it from DQf ^HD^, the sing, being U^\^ for D(^. 

' p71^ occurs also in Palmyrcne i in Palestinian Syriac both \hv and }Mf\ 
'*suflcring" arc found : the former word makes its plural P^.] 
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doubling and inflects exactly like the Kal oi B^jlj, for the same 

reason as the first three; e.g. HSDi. ilpDJ, ^Su A fifth form 
resembles the ordinary Niph'al in the vowel of the first syllable, 
Jis •in J, nnj, Sn3, and gives the plur. VlTlJ, ^/W; participp. 

•I •! 

D^DTli, D**l^<i This seems to be a secondary formation from 

inj, nnj. 7n3. after the fashion of Niph'al B>a3 from Kal B'ii 
— Of the 2nd person examples are very rare; but we find 
DTUSb^ side by side with DRT^W and ftSw, — Similarly in the 
first person we have *rt?pi, with the plur. WIBO, Micah ii. 4, 

where the supplementary vowel d has been weakened into A, — 
For the sake of comparison with the above I need only mention 

the Arabic forms .scO^ for iftgnmra ; 2nd pcrs. cJ^^acu^ uncon- 

tractcd. — In the imixrrfcct, the ordinary form is 3D^, ioryissabb^ 
by assimilation and contraction for yansabib: as W. 1©* 73* 
The uncontracted form occurs in M?\ Job xi. 12. The corre- 
sponding plural naturally exhibits the double letter, QD% ^1©% 

contracted for yivisabibA{ua\ yaininuii(ii){fia). Such words as 
p\T, Prov. xi. 15, xiii. 20, and V^TTl, Ezek. xxix. 7, follow the 
analogy of verbs V'j^. In Arabic, for the sake of comparison, 

takc^^ foTjj^^, plur. ^^js^^. 

Hiph'tl. In the perfect the Arabic form is j>,\ for jj>St 2nd 
pers. csJjj^l Contractions like e^ ■'^^ and u:^ j^ nnn '-^ for 

eL -1 "^V arc very rare in the classical language. The Hebrew 
follows the form hikfal or hiktcl instead of hnktal\ e.g. p^'!}, 
SiTf aon, Snn, which stand for hcdakk, lusdbb, etc., by con- 
traction for hidkak^ hisb^b. The uncontracted form in its latest 
stage appears in HTl, *?V^'!?» which never undergo contraction 

" " • 

(also in Syriac ^l! Mand. tSiKPI). and in the participle 
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D^ibtS^D, Ezek. ill. 15. The fern. sing, and plur. actually exhibit 
the doubling nWl, ^Vm, ^^jTI, VSltV}, ^yVl, mT. The 

2nd pers. usually has the form nnJTn, (T\\hniJ), DnyVl. The 
original ist pers. fiakfalti occurs in all its purity in ^J]lFtnni> 

Jerem. xlix. 37 ; and a modification of the 2nd pers. in M /Al 

T : - - 

and nn^n&rrly for hitldalta and hiphrarta. — In the imperfect the 

Arabic form is ^^ for it^- The Hebrew preserves a purer 
vowel in the ist syllable, 3D^ for ydsibb, contracted from yasbeb 

iovyasbibu, ty *)*)*; plur. ^^H* lot yaliliHiUiaY 

In the Aramaic dialects the doubling is thrown back upon 
the 1st radical, as in the imperfect Pc'al, whence arise the forms 

P?'^, *?»'? o^ '^WO, "^^ for pj5nn, li^t impf. jTi:, V^. To 
these correspond such Hebrew imperfects as ^\^ DfV 7H\ 

The plural however has two formations, one of which retains the 
doubling of the 2nd radical, whilst the other is purely Aramaic 
in dropping it. The former is exemplified by i3D*], the latter 

by V13?5. Deut. i. 44. 

The passive is in Arabic j>\ for jj>\i 2nd pers. c:j>j^<, 



«« ^ o *« 



impf ,sM for sx»- T*^^ Hebrew form iDVl stands for hus- 
bab, but has been influenced by the corresponding form of verbs 
ry. DjMl; e.g. Srm, VW, fcm. rnnVl. in the imperfect 

we find a treble formation, as in the Hiph*il, there being forms 
(i) like plV, in pause for jTIV, resembling 30*; (2) like 113*, 

plur. Vj3\ resembling 3D\ plur. ^3D*; and (3) like ^3Dri, Job 

xxiv. 24; ^pH*j in pause for ©H*, Job xix. 23, resembling the 
Aramaic p^H and (©T- 

II. A. Firr^j ^ ivhUh t/ie \st radical is w or y. 
Of these the former, V'fi, are by far the more common in the 
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Scinilic languages. The number of verbs first y in Arabic and 
Ethiopic is very small indeed ; in Hebrew and Syriac it appears 
to be larger, but this phenomenon is due to a peculiar change 
which verbs first w undergo in these two languages. 

I. The normal form of verbs first w in the perfect of the 



xx^ ^ ^ ^ ^ •• ^ ^ ^ 



first or simple form is that of the Arabic, jj., j^j, )ac., ej., 

fty J*J' t^j- Similarly in Ethiopic, ©rtJ?: ©4rt: ©4JP: (DO A: 
• >» «* 

©l)P:. The only example that I remember in Ethiopic of the 
change of w intoj' is in AjBJ?t): "to make known," the causative 
of an unused PJft)5 Hcb. jn\ The corresponding Arabic verb 

is cjj "to put, place, store up, deposit"; what we "know" is 

that which we have "placed "or "stored up" in the mind for use*. 
In Hebrew the initial iv almost invariably passes into^, unless 

protected by a preceding consonant; hence "iVi Ty\ W\ J^Ti 
*U\ J^^i E^'T, IT, KJf\ The same remark applies to the Ara- 
maic; e.g. in Biblical Aramaic, 3n\ J^T, further ^7^ np\ *ti3\ 
riT But the later Aramaic dialects vocalise this \ and turn it 

into a simple vowel /. Hence in Syriac r^i ^r-i| ^1 iJQLi, |ia^, 
which are commonly written in the oldest MS.S. with prefixed alephy 
^j, v]» c^c. ; and in Mandaitic 3^nV, n«py or l^py, T^JIJ^. 

The verb ^n*^ Mand. ^KJiyi also occurs in Syriac as «£Xru, but 



the more common form is «otu, which appears in the Talmud 
Ycrushalmi as 3^, in which form the T\ is elided and its vowel 



* [The explnnnlion of Ul^, "know/* from the Arabic cjj is due to Schtiltens 

but has not found general acceptance. The first radical of the verb "to know'* 
is * not only in Hebrew, Aramaic and Ethiopic, Init also in Sabaean, and perhaps 
in Assyrian (see Dclitzsch, Assyr» Gramm. p. 308). The verb therefore is now 
f^cncmlly taken to lie true ^1). Kvcn in Arabic, as Niildckc olMcrvcs, there is a 

trace of a root cjj distinct from e Jj (&Jjt). The forms with 1 after a prefix 
(l^l^n, U1^3 etc.) are to tie explained in the same way as B^SIil, «OJol, infra^ 
p. S4S.I 
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thrown back on the initial letter. The Assyrian exhibits a further 
modification of the ground-form, since, according to the gram- 
marians, the initial syllable is written with M, 3K^M for ^^, 
H)tH for X5t^ "JTN for yv* There is nothing antecedently im- 
probable in this change of sound, since in Syriac we find these 

sounds confounded in y^ compared with yui]t -*^^- compared 






with «£i2!^, whilst in Arabic we have • .| from (DC^i TW. In 

Arabic every initial j may be pronounced with hamza, if ac- 
companied by the vowel i or u (but not a); e.g. one may say 

-Ui for rLS»^, ifjLrfl for ijL*j, v::^\ for ci^j, ^^^t for ^^^ 

J» cj S Cx 

(but not ,j:Jli for c>^j)- 

In the imperfect indicative of the first form the Ethiopic retains 
the w, Jt.(S^^Xrx Z^Q\\> with the exception of ^Ih-fl: (= ^U©^:) 
from QUO: (by transposition for ^O'U'fl:). In the subjunctive 
the w is occasionally retained, as in 3i(5f^C\ "throw, pelt," 
^©-^/ili: or ^©^»/4li: "argue, go to law," jiSSfiKSCx "lead, carry," 
.£QK)A: ''butt"; but ordinarily the (D is rejected, and the sub- 
junctive appears as Z^SCx or ^rt^: ^A^: ^4h: ^IC: pUfl: 
^QA:: This rejection of the initial w is the rule in Arabic with 
ail verbs which have i as the characteristic vowel of the imper- 



^^^ «» *» ^^^ •* ^^ *» • 



feet, and with a few that have a ; e.g. jjj, jL ; jjij, juu i C^^9 






^ ; «-««j> %-««*£ * ^y (-^ ' H^^* *^-r^' ^^^ ^'^^ ^ '^ retained 
when the characteristic vowel is //, and generally when it \^ a\ 

murrain"; y^)* y^yi "'^^ clean and fair." There are, however, 
some interesting dialectical varieties, which I must notice. Firstly, 

initial j passes into y, yielding the forms J^sojoi v^Vd' r^ 

" make mistake." Next, the sound of the a in this diphthong 

«* -^ iT 
prevails over the other element, and the forms pass into J^b, 
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>.1j« ^b. Thirdly, the vowel of the first syllable may be 
weakened into 1, and give us the forms J^i^uo, f-^^» >fJo. 



^ «• >> •• 



Lastly, the vulgar forms of the present day are J«^jJ[9 

^^' ^^Ji' 11) j>!' instead of Ju^, uJSj, •Xw, jJj, ^^Jj. We also 

find at the present d.iy in Egypt the forms ytkaf, ytka\ ytsal, and 
y(ikif,yakf, but they are comparatively rare. 

Let us glance now at Hebrew. Here one form of the imper- 
fect is represented by T?W, HT, 38^*, yT, 115% apparently 



.» <* .• ^ 



identical with the normal Arabic jjj, »3j. The a was weakened 

as usual into 1, and then lengthened before the tone into d, wT\j 

HT, for tilid, yirid. A form like Hp* is against Arabic rule ; 

> 
and forms like D&*1\ ^3^*1^ . show thiit the j^V/ was retained in 

the 2nd syllable before the tone, which has led some to think 
that it might have a diphthongal origin. They would derive 

nSft, Tl\ yT, from iS^M, ny\ yT\ according to the dia- 



.» ^ C<^ ^ • Oy 



lectical Arabic «-^uj» iLsiuj. Another form of the Hebrew 
imperfect is represented by BH^^ "W* (as well as *Tj3^), jE^'^V 



>» X «• <^ 



Here we have, no doubt, the dialectical Arabic J^uu^t t^V^' 

MM y^ , MM 

The original /i of the 1st syllable became f, and this worked the 
change of w into y. In one word, 75^ the imperfect 73V 



T 



resembles in form the vulgar Arabic J-^uj. We may consider it 

as the last weakening of an original 73Vf /DV'- 

* 

Pa.sslng on to the Aramaic dialects, we find in Syriac the 
imperfect written with an n/ap/i, ^]j, Li]j. It .seems to me that 
the original pronunciation was ndladh^ nArath, as in the dialec- 



' [lUit comp. p. 180.] 
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• X «» X • 



ticai Arabic lUb, %.^\) ; and that a was weakened into c (for 
which we have abundant analogies), whence the Eastern forms 

^p, 2SU. Others think, however, that this form arose by 
assimilation of the verbs ^"fi and M"fi, such as ^a2)j, »2bp. 

The Western Syrians weakened the / still further into t, ^S^, 

2.})j, as in the verbs M"£) »^p. In Mandaitic the first syllable 
has \ probably 1, as axny, "I give," TNp^l nwpO or nipO; 

yny and 7n^ri> from ^ny ^^ nSv These forms with u in the 
second syllabic arc remarkable. 

Let us next examine the imperative mood. 

In Ethiopic, where the initial w is lost in the subjunctive,\it 
also disappears in the imperative. We occasionally find such 

forms as ©^C: or ©4C: "hew, cut out," (MC: "pelt, stone"; 
but the usual ones are %C: or tC:, ^C: or ICl, 4^:i U'fl:, Q?\:: 
In Arabic, all verbs that lose the ^ in the imperfect, also drop it 

in the imperative; hence tXfi, i.1^^, j^, «J, ^^«a. In those that 

retain the j, it is necessarily changed, on account of the pros- 
it ^ C 4" o 

thetic vowel, into a letter of prolongation ; ^J^xA for J^^jt from 






J»j ; jJjt for j^jl from ^j. The vulgar form of the present 

day in Egypt is iiia/, Asal, Akct, Azin, Alid ; more rarely tkaf, 
tka^^ tsal, or ^1/ 

In Hebrew the forms waver somewhat: 3B^, Tl, NV» IH; 
but perhaps 1*1^ (Judg. v. 13). On the other hand, ^t*^^ m^ 

iTB'^^ (Deut xxxiii. 23) but also BH and Bh, and even pX* as 
well as pX " pour." In Syriac, on the contrary, the initial letter 

is retained in the imperative, with the exception of «ooi from 
^aai^, ^} from ^^i, and %oZ. from %ozL. In Mandaitic the 

X » X 

form is not common in the extant literature. Nocldekc gives no 
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examples but ^ny and a*n "sit"; :iMn "give." with the curious 
variations Il^ny. 3V1K, and before enclitics with S, in the sin- 
gular, «:in and «an«, piur. ttri and ^an«. 

In Arabic, the verbs which drop the initial j in the imperfect 
and imperative usually lose it also in one of the commonest 
forms of the infinitive, taking, as a sort of compensation, the 

feminine termination ; cr. i^\ as well as Sl^ and icH^ or iJi\; 

5^ so SOSx 50x5x 

Xjj, as well as cl^^ or ci^^ ; if ac, as well as sc^ ; Ai^, as well 

as bxij. Precisely corresponding infinitives in Hebrew, as iTl7> 
n»'n; generally however, mS, M^n, MBh. VOX), HKX (for 
HMV)» for Hdat^ etc. In flp*! the pathacfis are due to the gut- 

S • • 5 X X 

tural, as in icJ, Xm. The masculine form ITj in Job is a 
rarity, and equally so the contracted feminine Tw in i Sam. iv. 

19. Examples of the fuller form are vh\, lfa\ nh^ (Ps. xxx. 4), 

• • • 

p5f^. The Ethiopic supplies us with many substantives of this 
class, but not infinitives, as 6\R^\ CXrVx ()(\^l Ql\^\\ In Ara- 
maic there arc likewise a few, e.g. Kt3!}i Dan. ii. 14; )/xJL», 

]AVi»i, 1^1; l^r^ is probably to be regarded as borrowed 
from the Hebrew TXIQ. 



r ♦• 



Passing on to the derived conjugations, I would first direct 
your notice to the transitive or causative HipKil^ in Hebrew 

T/Vl. The presence of the \ is sufficient guarantee that the 

verb originally began with this letter ; an original * must have 

yielded T7\n. The Arabic and Ethiopic have preserved for us 

the purer form jjj\, /".Q^rtJ?:, in Syriac f^o"), ^jo), ^jcl*. In 
the passive Hoph*al^ the weak consonant is vocalised, 3B^n for 

3ETn, as in Arabic jj^ for jjj\. 
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In the same way, in the reflexive and passive NipKal^ the 
Hebrew HpU stands for H/U, according to the form /bpJi 

whereas *T7V is by assimilation from H^UV corresponding to an 



^ ^S,^ ^^^%0 



Arabic jJJu from jjy\. Such forms, though not uncommon in 

the modern language, are not deemed classical. 

The reflexive conjugations formed with the prefix ta require a 
little more attention. 

The simplest is the Aramaic EthpdvL Of this the oldest 

shape is to be discerned in the Ethiopic 1'®^^: " be born," 
iHD^n: " be given." In Syriac it always appears with vocalised 

y, r^^l for ^eth-y-lcdh, and that from 'eth-itf-lcdh, •i»i-i2.1. 
In Mandaitic however the vowelless yodh is dropped, giving 
a^nny. n^Sn^D; but "she was given" is riNanN^ny. as in Syr. 

AiSoui.]. The corresponding conjugation in Arabic is, as 



^ ^ ^Kt 



you may remember, the 8th, ifta'ala, JUi\ for JJiJUf. This 
should give us J^^t, (ji^^\ hut these impossible forms ncces- 



^^^ xxx «'•■<» • X 



sarily become Jiuu\, fjAjJ^^ ^^y J.dM\> the existence of which 

X X • ^^ 

is admitted, although the assimilation of le// into tt is greatly 
preferred : jOt) (^l^ J^U J«dJ\. The imperf. of the former is 



• 

.# ^<i» J ^<i» w ^y" 



J^\j, J^AJfUy •^k' of ^i^c latter J^, jiJb» J^- So usual has 
this assimilation become that many secondary roots beginning 
with / have been formed from this conjugation ; e.g. jjj '' to be 



^ ^ ^'x 



born in one's house, be hereditary"; ■ iv? "be wide," ^j "fear 
God," Jo " rely on," Jjj\ " insert," jjf " suspect." In Syriac 
\^L is an example of this sort\ 

' [Prof. Wright's MS. cites also t^ f ^ late Ilcb. |g^, which some scholars 
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On the reflexive of the Hebrew Pffi, viz. Hithpcfal, In Syr. 

^^i^Z), I will merely remark that the prefixed syllable some- 

« 

times preserves the initial w from passing into j^. So in n'^tV^riy 

jnVyii H3VV1; whence in post-biblical Hebrew the substan- 

. * 

tives ♦^Tl and rfi31. The Syriac ^t\ is hardly a parallel, be- 
cause in that language we have the Pa"cl ^ and the noun 

The tendency to assimilate the w to the following letter, 
which we saw in the Arabic 8th conj. jjj\, appears in the other 
dialects in some other forms. In Hebrew, for instance, pX* = 

^j assimilates in Hiph'il and Hoph'al, y^XTly I^H. The same 
is the case with JI^H and JSRl ; and with the rad. nX^> impf. 
ny , Niph. rai Hiph. n^Xn. in other instances the assimila- 
tion is merely sporadic, as in p!f^, ib^^ and even T^y^ ('"f- 
Hoph'al). In Aramaic instances of a similar kind are 721^ from 
Sp^ = Sb\ yP\\, Dan. vii. 26 [Compl., Norzi, Baer], from 311^ 

• • • 

Syr. ^,J, *o*Aj, from ^pi, *oAa, whence In Bibl. Aram. jnilS 
with dissimilation of dd into nd. 

2. The verbs which are really ^"fi are very few In number in 
the Semitic languages, and call for but little notice. In Hebrew 

there are only seven or eight altogether; B'M% ^^/J^i not used 



• X 



In Kal; BbS ^H^; ai3\ not used In the pcrf. ICal; p^; ]^^, 
\»L, not used in perf. Kal; IB'); and the HIphlls T^*n and 



'« 



connect with Jb; ^/jf : *o *tni MHhIan and Vokk, nth ed., 1890. But Jj 

like the Syriac ri > seems rather to be n denominative Trom |l DO i, •''^pb 
(so Nbldeke; cf. Friinkel, Lehnww, p. 173), and therefore quite distinct from |pn, 

W. L. 16 
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PP^n. ^T is doubtful, and may be V'fi; at least the Niph'al 
is nxi3» Is. xliii. lo. The imperfects are B^a^S :iB*\ py^ f j?^\ 

^'^\ according to the Arabic form (jwUj for (jwbo; but in- 
stances of assimilation occur, as Vj9^ (i Kings iii. 15), *^\ (i Sam. 
vi. 12), T^. The Hiphll is a^BVl for 3^0*11, pO^H, hhn. 
rto^n, but the original diphthong is retained in TB^H, Prov. iv. 
25, Ps. V. 9 (Kgre). In two cases the form TB^'Vl seems to be 
used, falsely conforming to verbs V'fi, viz. Ps. v. 9 (Kethibh) and 
Is. xlv. 2 (KSthibh). The same has happened with JJ^^aVl, Syr. 

^^J^\ and with the Niph'al B^N^J. The Niph'al of W is 
likewise, as we have seen, ^5rt3 (Is. liii. 10), and its Hoph'al ^XV 
(Is. liv. 17). The latter form would be quite m rigle from a 



^ ^ i^t 



verb V'E), because in Arabic too ^/muuI would become in the 
passive i^j^, for ^^/-ju^, the ^^ conforming to the preceding 



vowel. In Syriac ^f and «ai.a) arc the only words that 
exhibit the radical y, and the latter of these has a second form 
«OJO|, which seems to have carried the day in Mandaitic, if we 
may judge by the word NDJID " foster, guardian," for NpJIKO. 

The Mand. equivalent of ^f is also ^^'?1Kn. In the 8th 
conj. of the Arabic the same assimilation takes place as in verbs 

* X ^ X 

II. B. Verbs of which the middle radical is w or y. 

In treating of these verbs, V'p and ^"y in Hebrew Gram- 
mar, wc must, at the outset, distinguish carefully between 
verbs that never undergo contraction, and those which, ac- 
cording to my view, are generally or always contracted. 
To the former class, for example, belong in Arabic many 



• ^ 



verbs of the form J-x-i, as J^.^ "to be flaccid" or "pcndu- 
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lous ," jy>, " to be very white and black" (of the eye), . ^t " to be 



^ • XX 



one-eyed," J^ "to squint," jjl-^ "to have the disease called 



ff XX 



jju*" (of a camel), j^ "to be tender and flexible"; in Hebrew, 

• X 

•nn "be white," WW "expire," tVHt "cry out," mi "be airy and 

wide," 3*« "be hostile to," C|^^ ''be weary"; in Syriac, Jq>j 

"be white," 5a^ "leap," ]oJ "rejoice"; and in all three lan- 
guages verbs that are also V7 or ^7, as c^*^» TVH, wiOJ; c^tJbj 

rPHi looi. What principle guided the Semitic languages in the 
contraction or non-contraction of verbs V'p and ^"y, I am un- 

XX XX 

able to state. I do not know why i^acL became i^U-, and 



XXXX XX XX 



c:^^9 ci^U, whilst J^ and i^ remained uncontracted ; neither 

^ XX 

can I tell you why the Hebrew says HW» while the Arab changed 

XXX XX 

his ^^a^ into JU . 

The uncontracted verbs V'y and ^"y we may pass over alto- 
gether, as their inflexion is exactly like that of the regular verb. 
It is only the contracted ones that require our attention. And 
here I may remark that some grammarians of note, among them 
Aug. M tiller, Nocldcke and Stade, regard this class as actual 
specimens of biliteral roots. Stade, for example, calls them 
mittclvocalig^ "having a vowel in the middle," and denies alto- 
gether the correctness of the term V'y, for says he (p. 109) " these 
roots never had a consonant ^ in the second place." For my 
own part, I prefer the older view, which is held by the Arab 
grammarians themselves, and for which I think we shall dis- 
cover many good reasons as we go along. 

The question of the existence of verbs ♦"y in Hebrew has been 

* [With the exception of verbs which have ^ aa their third radical (e.g. flv, 

^ J), nil those verbs in which middle 1 or ^ is treated aa a consonant, appear to be 

denominatives and to have 1)een formed at a relatively late period. — N.] 

16—2 
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finally settled by Noeldeke in the ZDMG. xxxvii. p. 525, in 
the affirmative [as against the view of Ewald that such forms as 
D^^ and ^^ are not true ^"y verbs but shortened Hiph'Ils from 

roots V'y]. To this article I refer you for all necessary informa- 
tion on the subject. 

If you consult the Arab grammarians, they will tell you that 



XX • X XX 



such words as ^lit i^U* and Jit, had originally a ^ in the 

second place, which has generally been vocalised; whence it 
comes that its place is occupied by a long vowel, which must 
under certain circumstances be shortened. The rules for these 
processes are few and simple. 

(i) If three open syllables follow one another in succession 
the first of which has short A and the other two any of the three 
vowels, then the vowel of the second syllable is rejected, and the 

X XX X X 

second radical is changed into long d. Hence Jj becomes Jli» 

XX XXX«.X XX 

uJ^ becomes i^U-, Jjt becomes J\k. If, however, the first 

X 

radical has u and the second 1, the latter vowel, as being the 

X •• X 

clearer, generally predominates, so that Jy» becomes J^; 

^ " X 

although some of the Arabs contracted the form more regularly 

X <* 

into JjJ, whilst others gave the long vowel the intermediate 
sound of u^ ^ula. 

(2) If the 1st radical be vowelless, and the 2nd and 3rd 
radicals have vowels, then the vowel of the second is thrown 

back upon the ist, and the j or i/ becomes the corresponding 



**«*Cx 



letter of prolongation or long vowel. Hence Jjj becomes 

•» <* X ""X IX .# X X ..X t .. ^ X g» XX C^ ^ % .• c •• ^ ^ 

Jyu, uJjJcu uJUcu, J^ JUj, ^yj\ f\j\, ^yU ji^. 

Should the final radical under any circumstances lose its vowel, 
then the preceding long vowel must be shortened. The jussive 

C««X C^X bxX bxx Cx^C X<« C *• C •« X C X^ 

J^ becomes Jij, c-i^a^ i->^» JU^ Jij* aJ^ *aj> c:,x^lil 

» • X X 

xCx^ x<- .• xC.« 

^^> L2f^^ 12/^* ^ further consequence of these changes 



is that the imperative of the ist conjugation drops the now 
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O H«.* O *»•* C**** C* <* 



useless prosthetic ti/i/\ Jy\ becomes JyU JS\, Ji; or perhaps 
we may rather say that it never required the prosthetic a/if, for 

the original Jy would naturally become J J and then J5. 

(3) In the |)crfcct of the ist conjugation, when the first 
radical has n and the third is vowcUess, contraction takes place, 
but the vowel of the first radical is aflected either by the 

■ 

consonant or the vowel of the middle syllable. Hence 
becomes, not <^^.^» but v^..^, through the influence of the j, 
and t^J>^ becomes csj^i through the influence of the ^^; but 



^ Oxx 



^ K, ^ 





becomes Vi^^.JL>i not ^_^- • ^ or y^- ^*^t through the 

influence of the vowel 1, which is characteristic of the intransi- 
tive form. Where these influences are combined, their operation 

is of course the more certain ; ciJjt can become nothing but 
<j>U9i and eL - ftj^^ nothing but v^^^oub* 



So much for the Arabic rules. Let us next study the forms 
of the Ethiopic, Hebrew and Syriac paradigms as compared 
with those of the Arabic. 

The Arabic ^li stands, as we have seen, for ^y, c^lsw for 
\^^ Jit for J A. The corresponding Ethiopic forms C8: 



"run," <^h\ "conquer," rh4: "go," PA: "come," Ul<^: "set," <^m: 
"turn," arc not identical with the Arabic, for the Arabic long 
A does not ordinarily become ^ or ^ in Ethiopic. The Ethiopic 
forms have been obtained by simple rejection of the vowel of 
the second radical, and subsequent change of the resulting diph- 
thongs an, at, into ^, «*. Thus ratvasa, sayama, became rau^a, 
stiymtt, and then nha^ si^ma. These vowels are retained through- 
out the whole inflexion of the perfect, C8^: Cfill: Ul^l': 

Ul/^Tl: etc. The Hebrew form of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. is 
still more peculiar, and indeed very hard to explain. As Arabic 
long A regularly becomes S in Hebrew, we should have expected 
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^ *• 



DID to yield ^m as the equivalent of Ji kdnia, and not ^dtn. 

How then is this form ^dm. Dp, from ^;//, to be explained? 

Assimilation to the class y"p can scarcely have been in opera- 
tion, for Dp is always carefully distinguished from 3D in its 

punctuation, and besides the fem. and plur. are DDp, Vdp, not 

iDSpy VSp. It would seem as if, in this case, the Hebrew, 

attaching more weight than the Arab did to the characteristic 
vowel of the form, had shortened the original ^aivam into kam^ 
and then derived the other persons from this shortened form as 
a base'. Similarly, the Hebrew differs from the Arabic in the 
turn which it gives to verbs with u and 1 in the second syllable. 

The Arab changes cuu^ into c:^U» and J^b into JIW; but the 

Hebrew attached more weight to the vowels as characteristic of 
the intransitive form, and spoke not uuUh, but HD mlth (for mit^ 

from inawi{)\ not bdsh or 'rfr, but B^3 bdsh and I^N ^ir (for 
bush and *ur^ from bawush^ *awur). These forms resemble those 

of the Arabic 2nd pers. v^,.^, t,^^.^» i^^Jiky for cuyc, o^js^i 



i^^j^. In Aramaic the ordinary form is precisely what we 
should expect, with long d corresponding to the Arabic &\ e.g. 

Dp, Db» ^cuD, ^am; Mand. DKp> {^M£) ''remain"; but tL^, 
Mand. ri^23, corresponding to Heb. flD^ The 3rd pers. sing. 

O^i^ 0<»^ Ox<r» Cxx C^*' 



fem. is in Arabic v::..^li, ls^^o oJU", clJU»> ti^L. The 
Heb. nDp HNS, nntS, nUna, with the tone ordinarily on the 
1st syllable, arc derived directly from the forms of the masc. 
DD. no. B^S; but we also find n3ES^. with older termination, 

Ezek. xlvi. 17. The Aramaic forms are HfiD, Dan. iv. 30; Syr. 

' It may be, however, that the sound of the vowel was even still somewhat 
longer than that of <f, something between it and d^ as the spelling DKjJ in Hos. x. 14 

may se«m to indicate. 
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Z&oo. Zk&ofiO, Z4IS0; Mand. nM29t(p> TXtOM. Similarly in 

.»• *»j>» *»^ •*^ rfi^ 

the 3rd pcrs. plur., |^U> 1yU> tyU^i 1j)U9» 1jjL», corresponding 
to Aramaic, VSe^^ Dan. iii. 12, U3p, Ezra v. 2; Syr. Qiao, 

QiQiX), oZuiD; Mand. hytS^Hbf f):3!SHp (without 1), in the 

fuller form jVtWfi, jVOKp. The Hcb. «3j5, riD, VlO, «^3, 

,> 

)^i with the tone usually on the ist syllable, are derived 

directly from the corresponding singulars, Dp, etc. 

In the 2nd pers. sing, and its analogous forms we find a still 
greater variety among the dialects. In Arabic the 2nd i)crs. 

sing. masc. is ^r..^, i^^Jt^, v^„^^i v^.Jik) or from a verb medial 



^ o 



jjj CL^f vr^oJb* Here the vowels u and 1 are due respectively 
either to the influence of the last radical j or ^^, or of the 
characteristic vowel « or 1: ^^^^^ s i^i--<J> <^r.,.Ha^ =» \.^^% 

In Hebrew the form is fttop, nR32l 1H23B^, DlHlD, *ft*l3, with 
short li^ and >t/i;//irf {&) appears only in pause, ^rilbp> Micha vii. 8, 
*imD» Ps. cxix. 102, ^rv&fe^, Jerem. xxxiii. 25. Before Kimhi's 

* :ir • : It 

time, however, even the ordinary forms used to be pointed with 
kdmes, ttbp, Wbiy, at least when the accent was miftl. From 

jTto we have, unexpectedly, nUiS, UHD (we should have expected 

> > > 

nWb, ^3nb), and in pause ♦WB1, Gen. xix. 19, but also ^JHDI, 

From verbs with <? we get Pt^'H, 'ftB^S. Ut^'a (for bfisht, btishti, 

• • • . 

biishnn). On the other hand, the long vowel is steadily pre- 

> 

served in the Aramaic, not merely in the ist pers., TStXf 
Exra vi. 12, Syr. ASnn, A!ii£D, Mand. n*to«p, n*a«3; but also 
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in the second, M&i^ Dan. iii. 10, Syr. iiiloiD, JMncD, Mand. 

TIT » ^ . 

npKPl = tnL, IIBmS - i^^^ " didst teach." 

Passing on to the imperative, we find the Arabic forms to be 

such as Jl, t_fl^ j ... But the plurals are \y<yi fyU-y \jji-^'f 

fern, ^y , 15*^* sf^* ^" vulgar Arabic the shortening of the 

sing, forms is neglected, J J kA/, wj it ; unless an accus. suflix 

or an enclitic prep, follows, as shil-ni "carry me/' kul-U, kul- 
liUium. In Ge'ez the corresponding forms are V^: 1 fbC: or 

rlvC:, OTv:, m^^^:, exactly like the Heb. D^p, ttsip; Nfe. «<L 

^a, ^tS^^; D^b, S^f In Hebrew tH^ sUnds for Dip; but K^a 

was originally W, for NQ, WS; ^IBha *^A'^ for bifwashn \ n^N 

'/fri, for *Awari, In Ge'ez the form rbC: is difficult to explain ; 
perhaps we may regard it as an example of the change of d into 
d, and as therefore standing for hdr \ if so, then the other form 

rfvC: is only a weakening of the original rbC: » brought about by 

the influence of the common form <fe^: . In Aramaic we find 

nothing unusual ; Bibl. ^tS^ Dan. vii. 5, ^^K^ Ezra iv. 2 1 ; Syr. 
iooo, icu^fl); Mand. Dip, aVl, but also DID- The verb cl>U, 

HD, tuio^ has c:..^! nb, Zak)« Mand. M1&; and in Mand. there 
is one example with a, viz. ^*1 " dwell," by assimilation to the 

class y"y. 

For the imperfect indicative the Arabic has the three forms 
i*^, ujy^, jw, standing respectively for ^yb, t—i^rgu, -y>^. 

The peculiar Ge'cz indicative may be exemplified by such words 

as ^nCD'^:, PrhCD'C:, ^fiCD'Tv:, ^UJ^.^:. It is only the forms 
of the subjunctive that we can compare with the Arabic indica- 
tive. Here then we have ^4,ff:, ^OJ?':, ^0?^:. ^Ifl.^:. The 
verb rhC: ''to go," has the same double formation as in the 
imperative, viz. ^rbC: as well as ^rtvC:» which we must explain 
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in the same way. — In Hebrew the preformatives have usually 
retained the original vowel a, as O^V, t<ta\ D^fc^^, correspond- 
ing exactly to the three Arabic forms, since Uta* was originally 
yabtVu) other examples may be the very doubtful j^T, Gen. vi. 

3, and tote*^ Job viii. 14. The only instance of the weakening of 
the preformative to i is t^l^^ for yabwaslm^ yabAsh^ yibdsh, 



• X «* ^^ X «« ^ Cu^ 



yibSs/i, The jussives of ^^;, uJlicUt ju^j are in Arabic ^, 

O X ^ c ^ 

iJiicUi ^mj, and to these correspond in Hebrew Dp^, Dhtl, D^^, 
7^ . still farther shortened with vftv convcrsi ve into DD*1 . D*lft1 1 
Dfc^*1, /3*1 If however the last radical be *1 or a guttural, tlien 
rf is substituted for 8 or /, as yyv m»1, 1D?\ ITVV, except 1i»1, 
*UW), In the 3rd pers. plur. fem. we should expect, after the 



T T 



analogy of the Arabic ,^^m ^;iiu» eJLr*i» * Hebrew form 
njpbft, and this actually occurs in J^fe'W, Exod. xvi. 55, |t<aj1 
(for iabdna, tabivcifia\ T&)yF\\ but more frequently this form is 
assimilated to that of verbs y"y, and a diphthongal ♦^ inserted, 
with Consequent restoration of the long vowel, H3*31B'l1» nyiMbH. 
The Aramaic forms of the imperfect are just what we should 
naturally expect, viz. D^p*, ^oanj, Soi mi ^ There is however 

another form in use, viz. Syr. ^oanj, Mand. and Talmud. DIpO. 
In Syriac I can scarcely remember any but singular forms, 
^oanj, yxiT)!, though ,^V)oni is quoted'; but in Mand. the 
plural is jW^*! f Nn^23*J, jUn^l etc., while in the verb Dip 
the vowel of the 2nd syllable is rejected, pfip^l f. KtJpO. These 
Mandaitic forms coincide with those from verbs y"y in the same 
dialect, as jU^n^n from M^, p?y3 "sprinkle," from ?», and the 
Syriac variation must be traced to a similar assimilation of V'y 

1 [ NOOni is demanded by the metre in Ephr. Syr., iii. 316 A.— N.] 
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to yy. The verb CL>U» tM2^ AiV) has in all the dialects CLJycjy 

^)&^ ^Qi£U« like 7^^ from 731l> or «oo^ from «o^. In 

Mandaitic we find a future in a, TKTJi TK*iy» "dwell," by 
assimilation to the class y"y. 

The infinitive construct in Hebrew has the simple form tX>» 
for Dp, as in the regular verb Tbp for Tbp, The form vSSi, 

^iHi BHS. probably springs from a long rf, dd\ 'dr, bdsh, for 
bawa\ *awar, batvash, — In the infinitive absolute on the contrary, 
*lto» 3)J5^» flto, are contractions of sawdr, s/tawdb, fuaivdth, — The 

Aramaic infinitive is Dp23* Syr. ^onk), for ^oonlo; the same 
variation occurs as in the imperfect, especially in Mandaitic and 

Talmudic, i.e. ...ikio, D«|TD. |«TD, Talm. Dp»D» flD^D, p^D; 

but the emphatic form of DKD^D in Mandaitic is M23p^23, as if 
from a verb y"y. 

The original form of the participle active must have been 
s ^ s ^ 

^^li, j^L; but in the contracted verbs the j at the beginning of 
the syllable was changed into /latnza, J\S, and the verbs mediae 
^ followed this analogy, JL. These forms are liable to a 

9 ^ S S A. S 

rare contraction into ^li, jU as cJLl for cJ3L& "armed," Jjt 
for ^U " feeble," i«i\t for uHVb " going about," ^^L for ^L, 



"decayed" (a tooth), j\yi\ *U for aSU "cowardly." To this corre- 

sponds the rare Hebrew form tHw, Is. xxv. 7, D^DIH, Zach. x. 5, 
D^&to, 2 Kings xvi. 7, for Idf, btts, ^m. The more usual form is 

however analogous to that of the perf., viz. M3, fem. TIMS. ^T, 

DX, V^l, sometimes written with N, as 0X7, Judg. iv. 21, Utitftff 
Ezek. xxviii. 24, 26,n^OKB^. Ezek. xvi. 57, B'tO, 2 Sam. xii 1,4, 
Prov. X. 4 (compare the perf DKD, Hos. x. 14). This form 
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seems to mc to be best explained as arising from a nominal 
kafal, i.e. fnwdm, rnwdf, datuif, contracted after the analogy of 
the perfect into sam, ras, hn\ In the same way in in trans, verbs, 
with i and in the second syllable, e.g. tSO for n\23 (jnawU, 

tmt), yh for yh {lawl^. lis\ B^S for B^^ (bawiUh, dfis/t), accord- 

S ^ Sax 

ing to the Ilcb. *133, *TJ\ or the Arabic adjectives jj^, liij. 

In Aramaic similar phenomena recur. In Bibl. Aram, the form 
IS D«p Dan. ii. 31, plur. in Kuhibh pjMI, pT«1, py«T, emph. 

K^DMS , constr, ^TMI The Kt!rS usually substitutes ^ for K in 
these plur, forms, P3^. py*? , **1^*1 In Syriac only the singular 

IS written with \ ^|!jd, pronounced however, we are told, 
kdyem. The fem. and plurals are invariably with yfid, )SDjuOy 
,^ iSni n, ^SOi o. In Mandaitic the ^ is written in the sing, 
masc. too, D**Np» H'^Mtoi fem. M&^Mp. — The passive participle 
of the Hebrew is exemplified by 7^&» ^^ fem. n6p, for 
mawAl, sawAg, lilwAtdh, In Aramaic the corresponding form is 
D^fef, *4^. Mand. ^*X, "depicted," S^D "msasured," for siytm. 

&wii, etc. 

I shall now proceed to the derived conjugations of these 
verbs, and go through them as rapidly as possible. 

I. Pi"cl The uncontracted verbs form their Pi"cl quite 
regularly; e.g. .^c, ^J|y icLL, "to blind of one eye," f\)\l 






bend," 5a^ "leap in numbers." The contracted ones too 
exhibit the normal form, that is to say, the weak letter, being 
strengthened by doubling, undergoes no change or only a slight 



^ ^ •© X y tf • 



xv • ywx ^wx y 



one. In Arabic, for example, we have a J, j^^, Jjj, iji^* 

in Ge'ez rh(DR! "inspect," "visit," R(W): "cry out"; in Heb. 
^W "surround," Ps. cxix. 61; Aram. itt. ^^T, W3. Syr. ?oj, ^.o{, 

;oi, ^QD, «u»Ql^ ; Mand. TIKI. But more frequently the middle 
consonant appears as a y, the origin of which I explain thus. 
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In a form like kauwdtn, the initial of the second syllable was 
changed in Hebrew and Aramaic into y^ kauyim (comp. \^^ 



^ ^ X >» 



5j^; nM, MVJ, c^ib), whence, by assimilation of the preceding 
letter, kaiyhn, and finally kiyyim. So in Aram. D^p, Viif) , 

3*n »*^> »>, «M^1) etc. In Hebrew forms like D*p. 3*n, 

belong to the later stage of the language. In place of Pi'^cl the 
Hebrew frequently exhibits another formation, viz. Ptlil^ of 
which the older form was Facial, as D&to, D£)^^, ^*!py> ^^^» 
etc, for kaufnam, raumam, etc. 

2. HipkU and HcpUal. The contracted Arabic form is 

^lii, ^Wf for ^y\, ^\. To this correspond in Ge'ez A?8:i 

Arh^o ATI.?: I which seem to be taken directly from the simple 

forms CAtj rhi^:> X\»£\ • Some verbs however exhibit a short a 
in the 2nd syllable, which before a final guttural may become i\ 

e.g. A4^: 'aidfm; hh^: *andma, as well as ?\V(^:; ?tfn+: 

'afdia, "hem in," as well as A^©+: ; M'hl 'andAa or A^*^: 

•a/«/4rt, "lengthen"; A'ilA: '^^/'^ "bring or put in"; A-flrh: 
*abtlfa, "permit." Such words seem to be really derived from 
the old form *aiwduta, 'auwdtna, 'abwta, ett. ; perhaps with 
doubling of the first letter by way of compensation, as in n^DTI, 

H^Sn. — ^The Hebrew form ON'^H stands far below the Arabic 

^ • • I. •• 

and Ge'ez. The original hakwdina must have already passed 
through the stages of hakwdm, Aiiwdm, hikwlm, Ai^hn, before it 
could become hiktm. The 2nd pers. of the Hebrew is likewise 

far removed from the purity of the Arabic ^^„.^t, for ij:,.^li(» 



j\. The purer form docs indeed occur in such cases as 



r»B3n, nwon. riNan, ftnun, piur. Drwan, DTtfjn; but com- 

monly an assimilation to verbs y"y is effected by the insertion 
of 6, for original A, in which case the vowel of the preformative 
is usually d, sometimes if, and the vowel of the radical syllable 
sometimes i' instead of /; as HTBH, nto^Tl, Hk^^in, nh^Dm, 

nte^'a.!, nb^B'n, nn'wn, nfap>-n; and in the piur. onxfin. 
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trty^n. DMk^^n. Dl^hJJ'n, The Aramaic perfect is In the 

• • • • • 

Old Testament DW, DW\, THTI; 2nd sing. ftOW, ist 

sing. nfi*j5»5, 3rd plur. «5*j5n; in Syr. iQj-ol, %a.*^l; In Mand. 

D*pM. D**TK. In this last dialect the ist pcrs. seems often to be 
identical in form with that of verbs y"y, c.g. n*Dj5K, n^bB^KH 
"I despised," but n^O^TK, M^pHK.— The imperfect is in Arabic 

j^ for A Jo, with the jussive Jb and imperative Jt. In 

Ge'ez the imperfect indicative is ^{\<D'C: J'TljBJ?':, the subjunc- 
tive JPf\,Ci yt\Ji^:, imperative AR-C: AKJP'2- But verbs of the 
form A4^: A-flA: have in the subjunctive JP^/^: yA^fhn^ 

J^-(17v:, imperative l^/^x A-flA:. In Hebrew DW stands for 
ya-hakmm, yakwiin\ the jussive is Dp* the vowel of which is 
still further shortened with \ conversive into Dp^V '" Aramaic 
the corresponding form is Dp^, Voi ni; but in Syriac the form 

Vii ni» participle V)i nV), is admissible, and this is the only one 

found in Mandaitic, e.g. D**Tt<3> D**THD» DN'^Nfi. These are all 
assimilated to verbs y"y, as appears from the plur. iP^ZSpMt) 
as compared with jlSwriKi), "afflicting them." — The passive of 



c» 



this conjugation in Arabic is ^i for ajjU In Hebrew the 

original hnkwdma would naturally become hnkdfna^ hu^m, but 
the form in actual use has been entirely assimilated to that of 
verbs V'6, t38Vl, 3BV1. In Syriac we have only the passive 

participle ^aok), for mupwam, mukdm ; but in Biblical Aramaic 
there is the remarkable survival nttNtXI Dan. vii. 4, wrongly 

pointed rittTJ in verse 5. 

3. Of the reflexive conjugations with prefixed ta, I will only 
notice the Ethplffl^ corresponding to the 8th conjugation of the 



• ^ o 



Arabic. In Arabic the form is, of course, jU^-li contracted for 
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jy<f'\ 9 but the uncontracted form is used in many verbs either 



^ ^^ O «•<*<# ^^y'C 



by itself or along with the other; e.g. tjj^J^t or tjjU:>-t> l^ylcU 

In Ge'ez the corresponding forms are lUOIl: "be agitated/' 
tUJjB^:. The Aramaic of the Bible exhibits tilffF\\, pobW^ 

DB^Wb. but also TW. The one form, Dfe^Wl. comes directly 

* • • • 

from the original tasayama, tasAma, The doubling of the / 
may be an attempt to compensate for the radical which has dis- 
appeared by contraction, and so to give the word something of 

the outward form of the normal 7K)pnn ; or it may be merely imi- 

tated from the Ethtafal iJUafat), The other form, pTIVI, has no 

doubt arisen by assiniilation to the Ethtafal or reflex of i4/W, the 
two being completely confounded in Syriac. £.g. plVI is Eth- 

fi^il of }T, Vi i finZl or Vi i mZZl of Urn); but ^.^^1, ^till. 

*n I N^Zl are Ethtafals from M-^f, ^lf, «a.j^f. In Mandaitic 
however the two conjugations can be readily distinguished ; 

pfi^n^J is Ethpi^el from Cjl*? ; DKT«nO, Ethtafal from DH. I 
find however n\T3ny "I was quieted," which seems to be Eth- 

p^ely whereas %»<..a iZZ^ must be regarded as Ethtafal 



4. The last form to which I shall direct your attention is 
the reflexive and passive Niph'ai The Arabic form may be 



*» C ^ C ^^ ^i» • rf» y<» ^ «»c^ 



exemplified by jUiU ^^tjJt, for jyuU (jm^U iniperf. jUij» 



•* •C*' 



liwljuu' I" Hebrew B^'^li was originally nailAsh, contracted 

from nadwash, as in the Arabic 4th conj. ^lit from ^ Jt ; and so 

fem. nXIW, plur. ^VW. One verb, l^yi, exhibits the weaken- 
ing of a to I in the preformativc. The ist and 2nd persons are 
assimilated to verbs ^"^ by the insertion of a vowel ; viz. 2nd 

plur. DnilfW, DnbW, with d\ ist pers. sing. *ni|!|D3, ♦WUJi, 
*nU3J, with sinking of d to A, The infinitives have the form 
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Sten, nStSn The vowel S (for A) is sunk to A in ttfT^n (Isaiah 

XXV. id); and the prcformative is absorbed in ^H/ (Job xxxiii. 
30), if the reading be correct The imperative is exemph'fied by 
|i3n for hinkAn {fiinkawin\ ^VfeHi ^TTI, the last with irregular 
doubling of the m. The imperfect is, for example, rtS* for 

yinkdn, from yankawin^ y^3\ ^i^\\ \M\ te^Ti with irregular 

doubling of the m. 

Of the frequent and close resemblances in form between 
verbs V'y and y"p we have already had many examples. I may 
add to these such Hiph'Tls as VtSTl, with its Hoph'al JlDH and 

n^Dn, which latter differs only in form from n^DH; whereas in 

some other cases the difference perhaps extends to the meaning 
as well, as H^JH " cause to rest " and H^DTI " lay down." Similar 

is the Niph'al 7te3 for namdl (ftafPtwal), Gen. xvii. 26, participle 
Dvb3 Gen. xxxiv. 22, for namdlfm {namwalim), 

II. C. Verbs of which the ^rd radical is ^ or y. 

We now proceed to the large and important class of verbs 
in which the weak letter occupies the third place in the root. 
In our Hebrew Grammars these are generally called verbs n"7, 
but as the n 's merely a vowel-letter, I prefer speaking of 

them as verbs V7 ^^ ^71 according to circumstances. Verbs 

n"7, strictly so called, are such as aai, which pertain to a quite 

different class, verba tertiae gttttnralis. 

In the first conjugation, the fullest form of the verbs of this 
class has been preserved in Ethiopic, where no contraction takes 
place in the perfect 3rd pers. sing, masc: +rt®: taldiva, "follow"; 
nnP: bakdya, "weep"; rh^®: hdyiva/'WvQ'' \ O^IP: 'rf*;'^, "be 
large"; Cj\?i rlf'ya, "see." The solitary instance that I re- 
member of contraction is in a form corresponding to Heb. Pi"el, 

viz. U/V*: hallS^ for Urt®: Italldwa ["he was"], which arc both in 
use. The final vowel was obviously dropped in this exceed- 
ingly common word, and the resulting diphthong aw then natu- 
rally passed into A — In Arabic the final w appears as such only 
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in verbs of the form JjiJ, as 3-^ "to be noble/' j)l». "to be 

sweet." In verbs third «^ such a form would be impossible; the 
final fc/ would at once influence the vowel // so as to change it 

into I, and the form Jjo, if it ever occurred, would be indistin- 
guishable from Jjti, as ^\^ "be ashamed/' ^^j "be sated 
with drink." Not only so, however, but verbs third j of the form 
Jju are indistinguishable from verbs' third ^, because the in- 



X ^ 



fluence of the vowel kesr necessarily changes j into ^, as _j^ 



y rf» y • 



" be pleased with/' for ^.^j, 1^ " be comforted or consoled/' for 



^ ^ ^ x ^ ^ 



JL»i _;»»- for ^^^. These forms, be it observed, arc all uncon- 

^ Try ^ 



n" x 



tracted (with the exception of ^j^ , which a false analogy has 

shortened into ^^>.); but in the most common form of all, Jjii, 

the contraction, of which we found but a trace in Ethiopic, has 
become customary. Tdlawa and bdkaya drop their final vowel, 

but the resulting diphthongal tcrmincitions a%v and ay both pass 
in Arabic into A, tdld, bdkA. For distinction's sake the gram- 

marians bid us write ILJ with alif^ when the final radical is w% 



^^ 



and ^S^^ with j^, when the final radical is y, but the sound is one 

and the same. 

In Hebrew the tendency of the \ to pass into ^ has almost 
obliterated the differences between verbs Y'7 and *"7. The 
radical xfff alone has preserved the final w in such forms as 

^Pfhtf. Job iii. 25, and, which is more remarkable, in an adjective 

of the form Jjo, viz, pB> or YtV^. Job xvi. 12, xxi. 23, Jercm. 
xlix. 31 (written vSk^)* Neither do intransitive verbs of the 



• y 



form Jjo seem to occur in Hebrew, so that we have only verbs 
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of the form Jjii to deal with. These follow exactly the same 

course as in Arabic ; the final vowel was dropped, and the result- 
ing diphthongal terminations passed into 4, which the Hebrews 
expressed by the vowel-letter H. In this way the original taldwa^ 

bakdya^ became taldiv^ tald\ bakdy^ bakd\ and were written fTJJl 

" hang/' r\Sl " weep." 

T T 

In Aramaic the intransitive forms are not very common, e.g., 

in Syriac, > » -i^, a-^f^, which stand for sJtaliya^ shaliwa, and 

liaMya, hadtxva. So in Mandaitic, V^Ttfj "he swore to me." 
The transitives have undergone the same contraction as in 
Hebrew, only that the termination is here usually expressed by 
) K, and the door thereby opened for further confusion, as in 

vulgar Arabic, with the entirely different verbs K"7, like Vfi^Ki, 

flSo. The words ilZ, )do stand for taldwa, bakdya\ whereas 

14^1 11^, were originally /uifd'a, mald'a. Similarly in Man- 
daitic Ntn "saw," Une^ "drank," N^ "sought for" (for Up). 
In the Dibl. Aram. K and H are used indifferently. 

One verb in Aramaic constantly takes prosthetic aleph, viz. 
^riB^K Dan. v. 3, 4, ^Lm\ . for %^Lm . I mention this for the sake 

of calling attention to the same phenomenon in vulgar Arabic 
(Spttta, p. 232), e.g. ihkd "he narrated," iskd "he gave water," 
innd "he threw or pelted." 

The 3rd pers. sing. fem. must of course originally have been, 
as in Ethiopic, +rt©1'! faldtvat, flUP^: bakdyat (The contracted 
U/V': hallS [infra, p. 271] admits of a contracted U/V*^: hallot, 
for Urt®^: /ia//dwat.) In Arabic and Aramaic the intransitives 

are regular in formation, c:dJl>-» v^^J>^» kz^^^j\ Syr. Ai\>, 

for shaliyat, shaliwat\ Mand. nH^b^D "arrived," ITK^D^D "became 
dense or firm"; vulgar Arabic of Egypt, mishiyet "she went," 
from wij///, or more commonly mishyet, bikyet, nisyet, rufyet 

In the Targftms the punctuation is OK^JlD, H^JlD, but this I 

consider doubtful. But the transitives undergo contraction : 
galdwat or galdyat becomes in Aramaic galdt, which appears in 

W. L. 17 
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Biblical Aramaic as mtH. WH 113*1. my; the form with 
patAacA, though equally common, seems to be less correct, e.g. 

mn, nnO, nbto, njg; in Syr. as AiL^, Zw; in Mand. as 

• • • • ^ 

rmn> nwa (for Air^); in the Talmftd as ntPl, niH, or more 

commonly *KTn. WH, *KnH» where the ^ must be a trace 
either of the lost radical or of the evanishing final soft /, which 

wholly disappears in Mandaitic before enclitics, as il/K&y. "she 
swore to him." In Arabic the same contraction takes place, 
but the Arab has a certain dislike to a long vowel in a shut 



i, ^ ^ 



syllable, and has consequently shortened dt into at, 

i^s^^jy for olU^, cjU;, and these for c:^.ul>- or cl>Jl>- and 

vj:^^jl«^. In Hebrew, according to the analogy of rhpi) for 
JlTtof), we should expect the 3rd pers. sing. fem. to be JlwSi 
(for IVpa), and this form is actually once found, with the older 

accentuation in pause, viz. n^DPl, Ps. Ivii. 2. More frequently, 

TT T ' 

however, the Hebrew takes the same course as the Arabic, and 
contracts the original gcUdyat into galdt, whence with suffix- 
pronouns in sundry derived conjugations, V^^Y, Ruth iii. 6, 

Vny3, Zach. v. 4, V^*l, Pro v. vii. 21. But in pause the vowel is 

slightly lengthened, ^IJli^V Job xxxiii. 4, "HnM^ Job xlii. 5, 
*Jn*n, Ps. xcix. 50, ^illD3 Ps. xliv. 16; and so also in the 

. ■ • ■ 

separate form HbS) Lev. xxv. 21, fi^ri 2 Kings ix. 37 kHhtbh, 
Siloam inscription 1. 3, and from derived conjugations 11Y^*1 
Lev. xxvi. 34, Tixyrs (in pause), Ezck. xxiv. 12, Tl/Jn, Jerem. 
xiii. 19. Far more frequently, however, the Hebrew uses sepa- 
rately the form nflbV, nJTKT, in pause nflfc^, rUlXI. Herein 
there is no great mystery. The language had got accustomed 
to the form iTTbDy and as the old TiO^ (for Tf)ffKi) was no 
longer perspicuous and intelligible, the usual termination H^ 
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was once more appended to it. We ourselves do much the 
same thing when we say than laveST^ with a double pronominal 
termination, to distinguish this form externally from he loves or 
lovcth. It is curious, however, to observe the Mandaite using a 
similar form when he connects the verb with an enclitic, as 

n'^KMNan, "it pleased him," pa^NnxSj, "she revealed to you," 
pf^NHKriK. "she came to them." Here NnK3n etc. stand for 
DMilKin etc., the final / having disappeared as in the ordinary 

n*7NSKS3 or n^KS^Bl "she fell," compared with the separate 
On the 3rd pers. dual, which occurs only in Arabic, I will 



•<*• 



merely remark that the masc. form is uncontracted, t^jj, 

ljL«ji UJ|- \^\ whereas the fem. is directly derived from the 

^ ^ ^ •<*>• 
contracted singular. The form in use is UJl»-, \x^J^ not, as we 



• •• ^ ^ ^ 



should have expected, l5]U., bU^, though these latter are said 
to occur dialectically. The ear having once got accustomed to 



C xx 



, the dual was naturally taken from this form, as was 



IxlAi from 



The 3rd pers. plur. masc. requires a little more explanation. 
Reverting to the Ethiopic, we find in use the uncontracted 

+A(D,: taldwH, flllP: bnkdyn, O'flP: 'dbyn ; to which correspond 
in Hebrew the pausal VDPI, Dcut. xxxii. 37, Vt93, Num. xxiv. 6, 



Vnn, Is. xxi. 14, Jcrem. xii. 9; and so too probably, though out 
of pause, Ps. Ixxiii. 2, h^i VW (for ♦IbJ kiftmh), and Prov. 
xxvi. 7, [where some copies read] HDB& D\*^' V/l (for [the 
Massoretic] V/T = ^^), More usually, however, contraction 
takes place in Arabic, Hebrew and Aramaic. In Arabic the 

form varies according to the characteristic vowel; 1^Jl»^ 
becomes tv-L»-*^ \\ y ^i and \«^L^ also become 1«^, and 

17 — 2 
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L jX ; but a preceding fatha produces a diphthong, \j^ for 

from r«»«<J. but "f«w/«>/J or »«M//yfi from »««Af "go," bikyu, 
nisyn, ri4yu. In Aramaic we may also remark a difference 
between the intransiUve and the transitive forms : .,^ makes 

A.V. shortened into Oi\» , but 11^ makes «oil^, con- 
tracted, after dropping the final «, into oS^ gtid^v for gfliSii. 
The corresponding form in Biblical Aramaic texts is usually read 
with 6 for au, tol, W, ^38, S^S, "^'^ but also VW« Dan. 
V. 3, 4. In the later Jewish writings I find such forms as 03, 

hi and «*inB^. In Syriac the original gHd'A is used with 
' ' . » ... 

_ 

suffixes, as .jJoUjo or ^jJOOio. "they sought mc." In our 
Jewish Aramaic texts the punctuation is exemplified by ^Tt'3^ 

Dan. V. 6, in later texts ^Hto*!, 0«3n. I" Mandaitic the usual 
form is piH. jVW. pnB'. p3 (for py*l), but the « is sometimes 
dropped, 101. laV. SS1\ this latter form is always used with 
enclitics, K»3"iaX, tSiTIW. With suffixes the shorter form is 
employed, e.g. piH "saw me." pa "sought mc" ; but the fuller 
form with » often occurs, as pTH "saw me," p^a^B'. p'^V- In 
Hebrew the prevalent form is identical with that of the vulgar 
Arabic. The normal \hl (for galayf^ has been contracted into 

The corresponding fem. in Ethiopic is taldtvd, bakdyS, 'dbyd. 
In Aramaic the yet fuller form with final « is preserved, e.g. 

Chald. |KT), m (fo'- 1«P:); Syr. ^^^^, ^'t^i but far 
more common arc the shortened nN7jl, iTtJ^iD, ^^^J, «-*r^- 
With suffixes, however, the Syriac exhibits the purer forms 
intact, wfcJ-lila, Lj^- -^'(^ In Mandaitic this form is rare, 
but Noeldekc gives as examples N^ny and KOpy or N^ip, 
which are probably to be read ehzt and ekm^ or em\ for ^\^ 
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7 •• 



and *.i i/> . The Arabic, as you may remember, has adopted 



• c>«>« 



the form AIS instead of the original kataldfta ; whence in this 
class of verbs we meet, according to the vowel of the 2nd 



• o y^* yOyrf* • • x«*y 



syllable, with the forms ^^^^ {ji^J* e;H^» Uj'^" ^**^ ^^^^ 






^^^ stands for ^^^, and ^^U for ^^^ . 

In the 2nd pcrs. sing. masc. the Ethiopic exhibits the oldest 

form \(W{\\ taldtvka, flD^lfl: bakdyka, On,filfl: 'abayka, from 

O'flP:; The contracted form too is common in verbs 3rd w, as 

1'(Vl1: rhM):, much rarer in those 3rd y, as "HU^w Verbs 3rd 
y, of which the 2nd radical is a guttural, weaken the diphthong 

still further into /, as CA.tl! r^tka, C^H: ri^tka, from 0\?\ 

and COP:: In classical Arabic the forms are precisely what we 



••» y ^ %» ^ ^ ^ •• 



should expect from analogy : Jl>. makes c:j^\ ^j and ^jjjc^» 



(j:^..^! and i^s^;^; but 1; and . ^j make c:^Jj and (~^ 

In the modern dialects these words may be pronounced nearly 
as tldt and rVmV, which are weakened in the dialect of N. Africa 

to /) and /, CJ>jjc glizAt and r*;;///. Spitta gives the Egyptian 

forms as sakct and inishtt. In the Aramaic dialects there is a 

considerable variety. The Biblical Aramaic of Daniel exhibits 

nnn ii. 41, 43i 45» >v. 17, H^IH ii. 3i» 34. and 0*31 iv. 19 

•.. '». .. 

{kMlbh, where I do not understand the Massorctic alteration 
into T0^^^ an03 (in some MSS. even MnOSl, with incompre- 

- : -:-|v "^ -;-i"* 

hensible -r or -rr) Dan. iv. 27, all with soft /, which I do not find 
it easy to explain ; in later books we find Tv>^ as well as Rv|, 
but in the plural the weaker form }V1*75 has prevailed, e.g. 
pn^TD Dan. ii. 8. Intransitive verbs of the form *Jtp have of 

course 0*30, pn*2lp. In Syriac only the form AiS ^ ^ A i S ^ 
is used; and from the intransitive •-»f>-»i Ajf^i ^A-*^ likewise 
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with hard /, by way of distinction from the ist pers. ^r*^* 

The Mandaitic appears to have weakened the original vowels 
most, for though the plural exhibits the diphthong |\n^M^*3> 

nn*Nin» more frequently than the weaker }Vl*Tp» pH^Oy (^ or 

/?), yet in the singular we find only tH^lp, iVtUt 0*3 (for 
n^y^). Lastly in Hebrew the weakest form of all has pre- 
vailed ; Ma. DnOa, stand for banitha, b'litthhn, and these for 

batutytay bafiayttUn. 

The 1st pers. sing, and plur. deviate but little from the ana- 
logy of the 2nd. In GS*&z and Arabic the forms, apart from the 
pronominal affix, are identical ; and in the vulgar dialects the 
forms are sakit, sakiftd, mishit^ mishtfid. In Hebrew too ^D^^i 

U^b^y are the exact counterparts in vocalisation of H^fe^y 

standing for 'asdytt, *asdyftA The one form "^PfyXf is remark- 

able as corresponding exactly with the Arabic a:j^. 

The Aramaic forms we must notice with a little more detail. 
The book of Daniel and the Targums offer us fVIT], tV)n» 

• ■ 

Ny25*1> N^ya. with / for ai: the weaker Jl^aV occurs in Dan 

• » ■ • « 

vii. 19; intrans. verbs have naturally the vowel /, t\^Xiy Kj*^, 
Similarly in Syriac, in the singular, /Lkloi rh$iHh (eastern) or 
AiV>3 rhntth (western) ; but the plural retains the older diph- 

thong ^iV>5 or ^1 iV)i' Intransitives have always /, t^^^ 

X f X 

^f^ or ^1 i|»M In Mandaitic the usual form is Tt'^t Tf\\\t 
n*a (for n^a), but whether with / or / is uncertain. The plural 
has not only the weaker form pbn» rnM> pS, but also the 

stronger diphthongal p^NbH, pyKTp. pj^NbD. Before encli- 
tics the plural exhibits both forms, fhvCl'\!0:i\, nSiO^Tp. The 
singular in the same position has only the weak form, but in two 
varieties. Firstly, the final fl may be rejected, as flSnp. H^nH; 
or, secondly, the original termination of the ist person may be 

restored, nS^n^TD, naWTB^, " I dwelt in it." In the Talmud 
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the ordinary form of the ist pcrs. sing, has also lost the final /, as 
^KMK " I came," »«J^a " I asked," VJH "tf^ ^K^j? ^2 " ^^^ *^ 
have I read (the Scriptures), for thee have I repeated" (the 
Mishnah); but the fuller form is found occasionally both in it 

and in the Targums, as ^n^lTK, W7II, WiD. 

Passing on to the imperfect^ I will first invite your attention 
to the forms in GS'Sz of the indie, and subj. In the indie, the 
original forms must have been ylftdlhvu^ y^bdktyu ; but the final 
short vowels were dropped, y\Q\A\T\g y^tdl^v, y^bdkfy\ and the 
contraction took place, giving as the actual forms in use yiftdlA^ 

y^bdkt, yHvH, Z^\\ 3 sing, f Ma^ivt, makfyt\ 3 pi. m. y^ta- 
Ihv/i, yt^bakiyA, In the subj., which corresponds with the ordi- 
nary imperf. of the other Semitic languages, the fuller yttUwy 
yibMy, were contracted \x\X,oyttlA,ytbkt\ 3 sing, f tMhvt, i^bkfyt\ 
3 pi. m. yt^ilhvA, y^bktyA. The forms with a in the 2nd syllable 
mciy be exemplified by yiftaiv^ y?*bny, which become yiftau^ 
ytbai'y the former may be further vocalised mto yiftS. 

The form of the Arabic imperfect is, as you remember, iden- 
tical with that of the Ethiopic subjunctive ; Ar. ydkiulu = Eth. 
ytktt!L We therefore obtain in the imperf. indie the forms ydt- 
luwHy ydbkiyuy yardayu. The rejection of the final short vowels 
reduces these to ydtluw, ydbiiy, ydralay, which then become ydiM 



.•Ox 0<» xCx 



JlSj, ydbit ^iuo, ydrdA ^j). The subjunctive differs from the 

indie, only in its final vowel a, instead of u] but as the combina- 
tions tiwa and iya do not undergo contraction, the forms in use 



<^.«t.x y 0< 



are ydtluwa Jiw, and ydbkiya ^jLxi/<, whereas the combination 



•cy 



aya becomes first ay and then rf, ^j^ ydrdd, which is therefore 

indistinguishable from the indie. The corresponding vulgar 
forms arc yimsht and yirdA. The 3rd Arabic form, the jussive, 
is marked in the regular verb by the absence of any final vowel. 



C .«Oy 



Jiib. Hence in verbs 3rd • and ^j the original form must have 

been ^, ,iJo.' \^ji' ^'^^^'^ would necessarily become ydtlA^ 
ydbkt, yardA^ and thus coincide with the indicative. To obviate 
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this, the langu^e shortened the final vowels, and the result was 

the {oxvti^ydUu JJj, ydbki cJuj, yarda j^^. 

These Arabic forms in their turn cast much light on the 

corresponding ones in Hebrew. If we regard the word rPJl^ by 

itself, we might readily suppose that the final vowel ^ was merely 
a dulling or obscuration of an older {i\ that ^i]f// stood iotyiglA, 

just SLS^HB stands for/i2, Any, or jB/nj for gA, Ar. ^j. Were 

this the case, tl/T would correspond letter for letter to the Ar. 



<# c> y 



yaJ^M, yL^^J' Other circumstances, however, militate against 

I <« C y 

this explanation. For instance, if n/i] = ^^^^' ^^^^ ^^^ 3^^ P'- 



V 
y «• O y 



I ^ ^ yt ^ 

fem. ought to be ni^/^ = ^J^a^. iox yaglntV9M^ whereas the 
form in use is H J vJUl And how about n33^ - , jLxi , and 



^ \0 ^ 



TVXy = irt^ J'^Aj'rf ? It would seem therefore that in verbs of 

this class the vowel a gained the upper hand in Hebrew as the 

characteristic vowel of the 2nd syllable ; and final w everywhere 

gave place to ^ ; so that the oldest Hebrew forms were yaglay, 

^ K, ^ 
yabkay, most nearly resembling the Arabic ^<-^yJ yardd for 

yarday, for the alif maksAra of the Arabic is represented in 
Hebrew by the termination H-^. In the jussive this vowel would 
naturally be shortened to the utmost, whence such words are 

V<y\, 2lB^*1, "13*1. TV^. In course of time, however, as the final 

» • « ■' • • • 

letter became absolutely vowelless, a difficulty would l>e expe- 
rienced in the utterance of the two consecutive consonants. 

Words like fc^^, 7jI^^ \y ^ ^]n\ J^, NTl^ were unpronounce- 

able by the Hebrew organs, and a supplementary or furtive 
vowel had to be introduced to facilitate their utterance. Hence 

such forms as fc^»\ Si^ j^, "IIT (with hard 1), yg^, NT. In 
n^n and n*n, the jussives ^JV and *n* became ^JV and *n\ 
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just like the similar nominal forms ^321, Otf, for ^33. Otf A 

trace of the original a of the first syllable remains, both in verb 

> > > 
and noun, in the pausal forms Vl^ *H* *D3, for the original 

W, W, 'M. 

In Aramaic the same form is dominant as in Hebrew, the 
imperfect being usually of the forms 1*13^ or W!l\ U-^J, Mand. 
K*Ti50. Very remarkable is KVT7 or HVT? in Ezra and Daniel, 

with the plur. masc. fyj? and fem. J'VT? The verb looi has 

' v: iv I t: V |¥ " • 

also in Syriac a shorter form |91J for the common |091J, and in 

Mand. Noeldeke gives K^HO or K\tS as well as K*in*3 or 
^{^^v. Similar varieties occur in Samaritan, 'H*, and in Tal- 

mudic, *Vlv and ♦HJ. In Syriac too the verb U-aj, "to live," 

contracts its impcrf. into U^ or i^J (for I > » » 1 ), but in Mand. 

this does not seem to be the case (K**HO). 

The contractions which the augmented persons of the imper- 
fect undergo, I will illustrate by the 2nd pers. sing. fem. and the 
3rd pers. plural. 

In Ethiopic no contraction takes place : the 2nd pers. sing, 
fem. is maliwt, tUbakfyt ; mitwU itfbkfyt, tUftdwt \ the 3rd pers. 
plur. masc. yttalhvA, f. -ivA^ ytlbakiyA -yd \ ytftlhvA -tvA, yUbkfyA 
-yA^ ytbdyA -yA, 

In the other dialects these forms are more or less contracted. 
In Arabic the 2nd pers. sing. fem. is, for example, ^jjIacO 

from 1>^, io^ir' '""^"^ ltV* ^" *^^ former case, ^^-lacU stands 
for taglmvtita ; in the latter, ^^^j stands for tanniyttta. A verb 

like ^j gives the form ^oJ^y > '<>•' tardaytna. The vulgar forms 

are timsM, tirdt. The corresponding Hebrew forms are j'fe'SIJ'l, 
*bBft, 'Onn, 'San, 'Kin, "nn. Here pbBJn stands for 
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ta^saytn, tibkt for tabkayt, etc. The Syriac has the advantage 
over the Hebrew in having the vowel i instead of the weaker /, 

^^^f for tabkaytn. 
The 3rd pers. piur. masc. in Arabic has the forms ^ji^aj* 

^^, ^o>*^.' '^^^ ^^^^ of these is contracted from yagluw&tia, 

the second from yarmiyAna, the third from yardayAna, The 
vulgar forms are yimsM, yirdA. The corresponding Hebrew 
form occurs not unfrcquently in its uncontracted shape, {VflK^ 

IVTPI*, |V3a\ IVne^^ without final //, Vn«\ V^B>^ with a 

weaker vowel in the 2nd syllable, ^"S^ Deut. viii. 13, p*l* Ps. 

xxxvi. 9. These stand for yabkayAfUi^ yarbayAtia, etc. More 
frequently, however, a still further change takes place: p2l*}^ 

becomes ta*!*. Hence ftby', ^^ ; WH*. W \ «a*, «T.- 

In Syriac the masc form is ^piO|J ftifmidn, according to the 
Eastern pronunciation, for uanpiayAn ; the Westerns weaken the 

vowel of the 2nd syllable to A, uifrmAn, ^cik>|J' The correspond- 
ing Mand. form is written jITp^J* piTI^J; with an enclitic, 
naiOn^J; and in Biblical Chaldce we also find rt33^ rt]W^ 

prp. 

I v:jv 

The 3rd pers. plur. fem. in Arabic is ^^iacu, ^j^^ji^ u^'^A'' 



^C«*(*x 



the first of which, according to the norm ^USj, stands for yag- 

luwna, the second for yarmiyfia^ the third for yardayna. The 
corresponding Hebrew form is HJ^bBRi nJ^THH. ny33r\» for 

TV ":l~ T VV:|V T V ; • 

ta^ say nil, tahsayna, tabkayiia. The Aramaic preserves here an 
older shape than the other dialects, and does not contract In 

Jewish Aramaic we have 1*7^1 PVI/ Dan. v. 16; in Syriac 

^ ' ^7 < ; in Mand. }K*y3^3 or jK^^DO (^ \ snl), corresponding 
very closely to the Ethiopic subjunctive j^/i^^/^^, iox yibkfydn. 

Passing on to the imperative, we find the minimum of con- 
traction in the Ethiopic where the masc. sing, is tilA (for tSlM), 
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f. mhvt, pi m. mhvA \ btkt (for bikty\ f. mtyt, pi. m. h^ktyii ; 
'ibai (for 'fbay), f. 'ndyt, pi. m. '^*/(y/J ; fttan ox ffti {{or fftaw\ f 
fitihvt, pi. m. fiftdwA, In Arabic the 3rd radical has altogether 



«* o •• 



disappeared, as in the jussive, and only a vowel remains : J».t 
uglu for uglnw, ^^t iVmii for irmiy, ^\ irda for i/yAij^ or fW^. 

The vulgar forms have the long vowels, imshl^ irdA, The differ- 
ent persons undergo contraction precisely as in the imperfect. 

For instance the fcminincs of the above words are . \j>\ uzlt for 



^\ ngtt 
Hgluwt, ^Ji innt for irtniyt^ and ^^ irday for irdayt\ their 



c ^x. 



«* C •• .au 



plurals masc, \^j>S figlA for ugluwA, \yj\ irmd for irmiyA, and 

!>f;' iVrfnw for irdayA. The vulgar forms are : fem. itmhl, irdt\ 

plur. ims/iA, irdA. In Hebrew the termination of the imperat. 
sing. masc. is substantially the same as that of the imperfect, but 

with a slight lengthening of the vowel, rpH, flN"), hSv. iTH, 

• . • ' . 

for g^lai^ etc. This lengthening is sometimes found in the im- 
perfect, especially in pause and with a jussive sense; as HI* 

Gen. xli. 33, nbff* Is. Ixiv. 3, iTnn"7K Jerem. xvii. I7. The 
sing. fem. is »Sa, ♦btf, 'K'l, for ^V>/, and that for ^layt. The 

• • . 

plur. masc. is found in the oldest form ^fdln in such words as 
VrU( and Vtf3 ; but far more common are words like )e^» Vn> 
W*1> tt3, for bikJiyA^ etc. The corresponding fem. is exempli- 

Bed by '^^*'**'> Cant iii. 11, for rtayna, in Arabic j^ raitta. In 
Syriac we find a very few imperatives with the original diph- 
thong in the 2nd siyllable, e.g. < iSfii, 1 ■ Si, «^/Il»|; and in the 

Targums the punctuation with i occurs, vjI; but generally 
speaking, in Aramaic the sound of / prevails. So in Dan. ii. 4, 
VP; •" Syr. S^, wju^, -^J; in Mand. N*Tp, N^n. The 
fem. and plurals retain more of the ancient forms than in Hebrew. 
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Thus the fcm. sing, in Syrlac Is > iloS ; in Mand. ^Mlpi ^MIH, and 
in the Tahnud ^K^n " rejoice," ^K^i " get thyself paid." Hence 

it appears that the fern, form ^7^1 in the Targums is to be read 
*7i (and not ^7^, as indeed we might infer from the variant 

M/^ (for ^M7JI). The plural masc. in Syriac is oSo), for rh»i<Su^ 

and that for rhndiin ^]lb} . The Mand. exhibits the contrac- 
tion pin, pnn; the Bibl. Aram, the still greater one of ^TlN, IIH. 

The corresponding fem. in Syriac is ^i iV>> r^ndyin, for r^md- 
ydn, to which answer the Jewish Aram. HXD^ or \tT\^ and the 

Mand. jK^nN. in Syr. ^L 

With regard to the infinitive I will merely remark that the 
Hebrew form rPSi niSf VH* ^IW. has lost its 3rd radical. Ori- 

ginally these were words of same form as the Arabic infinitive 

f La>>i » LAi> ^\Sj» where the 3rd rad. j or ^< appears as a liamza. 

In Hebrew however the luunza fell away after the loss of the 
final vowels, and the preceding d passed as usual into A The 

other infinitive T^\^ ^^13, H^B^y , stands for galdth, bandth, by 



s •-* 



contraction for galawat, batiayat \ just as in Arabic 'SLo stands 

for iijUi if\j^ for ijj^* iUi for XJi. The Aramaic infinitive 
with prefixed m varies slightly in form in the several dialects. 
In Bibl. Aramaic we have MJ^D, vh)b, MTHD, with sufil 



•:iv 



il^SXDd, as contrasted with the Syriac U^^io, ]^iV), with suff. 

<J1 1 \ ^V>. In the form U^^t-^ I see the influence of verbs M"7, 

as well as in the imperatives of Pa^'cl, Aph'cl, etc In Mand. 
both forms seem to occur, KOTDi NHiTD, as well as N3D*D» 
Kai^D ; and so also in the Talmud ^J^t), ^DD, nPiD, as well 

• « ■•■■ 

as KSrD '' to get paid.*' There also occurs in Bibl. Aram, the 
form nOaa'? Ezra v. 9, like KnaO in Targ. Prov. xxv. 27 and 

• . . . • » • 
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M^rtti^23 in Targ. Esther v. 14. The form MJSiS or W^h in Ezra 



• • • 



V. 3, 13, is probably corrupt; in any case it must be meant for 
an infin. Pe'ai and not Hithpe'cl. 

The Arabic participle active has the same form as in the 



S X 5 ^ 



regular verb, but contracted; Jl>., Jj, fjoSj* for iJV* lX*1^* 

y^\j^ fem. £jJU*y etc. The vulgar form is bAkt^ inAsht^ rddt^ 

fem. bA^iye or ^^^ (with short a\ etc. The Aramaic has 
preserved an older form kAfa/^ instead of the prevalent ^Atil\ 

e.g. in Uiblical Aramaic T\XQ^ ^T!^^ P'"**" P^^i H^^i ''^"^' 
TTtn, plur. |0B^*; in Syriac |L^ ,^J^ fem. ll\^ ^JJiJ^; 
and in Mandaitic MnMH. «**Ma. The form pb, r-»^. for 

dAftaytft, is analogous to the Hebrew plurals D^23, D^&fi/y for 

maytm and stiamayhn^ and is probably due to an eflbrt to 
preserve the consonant power of the ydd unimpaired. Similar 
to the Aramaic is the Hebrew form, which appears in its 
integrity in the proper name ^T^h; but ordinarily ai has passed 

into ^^ and wc get the form mh, nuh, construct nth. rWh 

like nfc^, mfc^, »T!^. '^'^^ corresponding fem. is exemplified by 

T Y T , 

mb. nyh, niK which stand tor pAmyat^ rXayat^ zAnayai. The 
fem. n^y. Cant. 1. 7, is like the Aramaic H^OT. or It may 

rather be taken as » Arabic XjJU.» with 1 in the 2nd syllable; 



if so, the other form n*D3, njDTI, n**lfl, HW, is only a slight 

variation, with emphatic utterance of the 3rd radical. 

The passive participle of the Hebrew presents the regular 
form katAly ♦Ma, *^lW, fem. rMi2l, rWfcV, with ♦ at the end, 

whether the third radical be really ♦ or V The final radical is 
sometimes rejected, ^y, ^jflt. which some derive from ^"iff^ 

♦ttUf, others from ViffXI. TIB3f, The original w reappears in the 

T T ' T 

two plurals kWttbh fl^^fefp, 1 Sam. xxv. 18, and TiPtSI^^ Is. iff. 16. 
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In Esther ji. 9 nVt<n seems to be a mistake for HVKTI 

which is found in some MSS. and editions. The corresponding 
Aramaic participle has the form rU3, nTH, WO. KTB^; Syr. 

11^. Mand. iV^JH] the plur. is \^ Dan. ii'i. 2s/in Syr. ^r*. 

l^'^j^ ; the fem. IV^^ ^''^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ would seem then to be 
that of adjectives like ^\2fiD, Ur^fiD ; ^\£L* (or ^\£L*), )£eL» ; 
«0|^, r^hl' y^}* P^}; which spring from an original ^fai 
or ikatil like JL "brave," J^ "handsome," Jjl. "glad," 



S X 



^j "dirty." The nearest Arabic equivalent would be ^ 



S X « ^ 



"in grief," jj "perishing," for ^*^i-&» c5»^» ^^^ either the 

Aramaic words had a in the second syllable, or the termination 
was influenced by that of the active participle. On this sup- 
position ri])2l would stand for danay, plur. ]03 for banaytn, fem. 

M^!l2i for banaya^ banayat. Lastly, the Arabic passive participle 

■ « 

has the form maktAl^ and therefore appears in these verbs as 

s s s s s 

^ifCU) ^e«r*f ij^j^' ^" ^^ ^^^^ ^^ urtr*' sjS^J^* ^^ influence 
of the final >^ has sufficed to transform the original A of ^yf» 

s 

i^yij^i into /. The vulgar forms may be exemplified by i/J^ 

fnahdty*^ which has become f9i4hdt, fem. fnahdtye, plur. mahdiytn. 

In treating of the derived conjugations I can be somewhat 
more brief ^ 

In the intensive or Pi"el the Ethiopic form alone is pure 

in the third person of the perfect: rhAQ): halldwa^ "watch," 

1 [Of the sketch of the derived conjugations of these verbs there is, among Prof. 
Wright's papers, only a rough draft in pencil, not going beyond the intensive or 
Pi "el. There are indications in the MS. that the writer intended to add, in a 
separate paragraph, some remarks on the other derived conjugations; but, as these are 
for the roost part constructed on exactly the same model as the Pi"el, it has seemed 
sufficient to refer to them from time to time, in the course of the discussion of the 
intensive, by foot-notes or insertions within square brackets.] 
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rhrtP: //«/%», "meditate," rhrtO: /lArjrfwtf, "lie," UHp: sanndya, 
"be beautiful," UA0: ftnllthva "become, be," contracted UA* 
halld^. The Arabic exhibits ^^ for j in the 3rd pers. sing., not 



% X 



only here, but throughout all the derived conjugations; jJl>- 

for gallaya, whence plur. masc. \y\j>- for gallayA, fem. , ^ Jl- . 
The vulgar form of the plur. masc. would be gallA. In Hebrew 
we find similar forms prevailing, viz. n?J| {ox gallaya, \^\ for 

gallayA [Niph'al n7M plur. ^7Jl^, and so forth]. In Aramaic the 
vowel of the first syllable has been retained intact, but that of 
the second has been weakened to the utmost, the resulting form 
being in Bibl. Aram. *1ID, ^3") [Haph'cl hVi, WH from nnx 

etc], Syr. *^iJDj, wiOO, Mand. H^DM, M^MK^ for mamtaya, etc., 

[and so throughout the other derived conjugations]. The length- 
ening of the final vowel by the complete vocalisation of the 
radical y has affected the form of the 3rd plur. masc, which 

is now VDB'. VTB^; Syr. o 1 1 •, cuao; the Mand. however 

gives us jUKiy, pbMto for shannayAna. Of the 3rd plur. fem. 
there are no examples in Biblical Aramaic. The Syriac form is 

«.tjD>, shortened from ■ i iO> from an original rabbayAn{a)\ 
Mand. [Aph'el] N*JD«t pSniM - ^ocniD ^'jof.— The 3rd sing, 
fem. of the Arabic is vjuJu>- for gallayat, which appears in 

Hebrew (before suffixes) as gillath, e.g. nWX, V^rr*, ®''» ^'^^ 

> > 

slight tone-lengthening of the vowel ^IHDS, *in*H, The ordi- 

nary form in Hebrew of course is nn^3, nflBS, with double 

termination. The Aramaic inflects regularly, AaJDJ for rabbayat, 
Mand. JTN^iNiy, JTN^'TUB'. The Targums give, it is true, the 
forms rW^pi, ^V?h ^^^ ^^^^ punctuation seems as doubtful as 

' [And so in the other derived conjugations dfiawa, Hsiajm, iqfiUwa^ taMrya, 
etc.; so that the whole inflexion of the petfects is the same as in the strong verb.] 
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in the ist conjugation. The 2nd pers. always retains the diph- 

thong in Arabic, iju*jJl>- gallaita Tor gallayta^ of which the 
vulgar form would be gUliL In Hebrew the vowel is weakened 
to t, Xm, n^M, fern. T\hl, plur. masc. DH^Vs, DH^j;, 
but the older I is sometimes retained in the first pers., e.g. 
Wpi, mt), ^rhl and ^vh^, WW and >Tm\ In Biblical 

Aramaic the only form that occurs is H^IID, Dan. iii. 12. Syriac 
distinguishes the second person A i O > (plur. ^xLi.^}) by giving 



it hard /, while the first person is ill^S with soft /'. The 

former word was originally rabbaiia^ the latter rabbaiti^ and so 
the reason for the different treatment of the two cases lies 
merely in the wish to differentiate the later forms. Whether 
the same rule applies to the Mand. H^^KIi nOMB^i n^b&» we 
cannot tell ; probably not, as the Targums seem to make the 

difference in the vowels, Tfv\ fem. Tv^K but *n*?3. n^/3. 

supposing the punctuation to be correct*. 

In Ethiopic the form of the subjunctive mood of the imper- 
fect is ^i^V-: y^fdnnA, pUA^z yahdllA, ^RA.: y^sallt, prhA : 
yahallt for -fihv^ -Ify, The corresponding indicative, 3rd pers. 



■> X •« *« w X ^ 



sing., in Arabic is ^i^ by regular contraction for ^X:so 



^ [In Uie other derived conjugations the older / occurs also in the second person. 
In the Niph'al it is commoner than /, and in the {lerfects of Po"el and Hoph'al 
t iH never thinnul to / Iwforc consonantal aflixcs.] 

' [So in all the derived conjugations, as in the intransitive form of Pe'al ; su^ra^ 
p. 461 sq.l 

> [This distinction is not uniformly carried out in the printed texts: e.g., in the 

first (Krson, the Uoml)crg editions have ^Tyft Ps. xxx. 3 (Nuhicnsis ^tyg^) "^ty^XOf^ 

Deut. xxxiv. 4 (where the same pronunciation is indicated by means of the Babylonian 
vowels in the MS. of the Brit. Mus. used by Merx, Chresi. Targ, p. 54), side by side 
with ^0^1)^1!^ Qtti, xxxi. 39, Deut. xxvi. 10 (where the edition of Sabbioncta, 
according to Berliner, has ^O^O^II^, hut Compl. agrees with Bomb.), ^r)^|J^^^ Exek. 

xvi. 3. These examples shew how precarious are the rules formulated in ordinary 
**Chaldee" grammars, which for the most part are not even based on the fundamental 
editions of the Taigums.] 
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according to the norm JJJb, the preceding kesr changing every 
tv into y. Wc arc therefore surprised to find in Hebrew H yJ* 

instead of '^yT, I can only explain this by supposing that it is 

due to an effort at uniformity. We found reason to suppose 
that the /i-form prevailed in the first conjugation ; and it is in 

its proper place in the passives: 7V?i\ for yagidlay^ Ar. ^JliCij; 

ri/J* {ox yahnglay^ Ar. ,Jl»:u'; whence, I imagine, it spread to 
the Pi'el, \HiplHl\, and NipKal, giving hVj* instead of *Vj\ 

« a 

Ar. J[^, [nSr instead of ♦^i*. Ar. ^iicu], and nS|» instead 

of r|!, Ar. y^ssyj^^^ As regards the plural of the imperfect 
we find in Hebrew examples of uncontracted forms, |VI3*7rji Is. 
xl. 18, ^iVanri, iWd. ver. 25, ch. xlvi. 5, ttJ^DDV Exod. xv. 5; 

but the ordinary form Is ^7J\ Arabic ^^^jl^j, yugallnna, for 
yngalliynna. A similarly uncontracted participle is the Pu"al 
D^htot) in Isa. xxv. 6. The shortened or jussive form of the 

Imperfect is in Arabic J^asu, to which correspond closely the 
Hebrew W», Dcut xxviii. 8, W»J, -Wft, Ps. cxli. 8*. 

The Aramaic form of the Imperfect differs from the Hebrew, 



^ y *»>• 



' [In like manner n^JJTi; corresponds to Jl-cvx),] 

* [Similnrly in the Iliph'fl the forms without a helping vowel ^D!, |?^1, tnf) 

corrcspoml to the Arnhic «l*cu » while the forms with a helping vowel like 7JJ, 7^!! 

Aland for ^/icA ;vi7, as, in (he case of nouns, 1|^, "V) stand for m/i/>(, naV. In the 
Ilithpa**el the Jussive is ^\T^^\ for yithgall, pi. ^D}^\ in pause ^piT^M, ^ ^^a^. xiii. 6, 
and so without pause "^inTI, Deut. ii. 9, 19 (under the influence of the virtually 
doubled guttural), also MfX\\ Hie Pi'lcl n)r|J9^n has Jussive \NP9^, for ^H^^.] 
W. L. 18 
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being in Biblical Aramaic M?!l^» Mn2d^> often written with ^- 

in the Targums; [and this scrd nins through all the conjuga- 
tions], while seghol appears in the termination only a very few 
times in pause, as mnM« Dan. ii. 24, nVl^» Dan. ii. 4, — a doubt- 

All punctuation. The plural is tfUtf'^i 1^^?^* '^^^ Syriac and 

Mandaitic forms are nearly identical, viz. |2}J, pi. ^^^tJ; 

«»S«n*3, N^i«B^3, pi. p^Kn^i, piXB^^i. in Biblical Aramaic 
the final sere is however shortened with suffixes into Z', ^31IV1\ 
Dan. V. 7, and il3)n^» Dan. ii. 11. which might raise a doubt 
whether M*^, ^~ arises out of ai, as in Hebrew, or out of 1. I 
prefer the former view because of the plural tiSO\% and because 

the participle is M?X£)> Dan. vi. 11, with the plural TyXibf Ezra 

vi. 10, Syr. Mt^> ^ ■ ^ i^i which could only arise out of 

m^sallaytn not mhalliytn. The striving after unity of termina- 
tion in the same part of the different verbal forms has here been 
pushed to its utmost. 

The Imperative has in Ethiopic the form ^V : fdnnA, 8A.: 
sdllt (ov fanfi^, {allty\ fem. dS%\ fannfwt, RAft: salliyt\ plur. 

masc. <^^0.: fannkuA, 8^: ^allfyA. In Arabic the correspond- 
ing form has a short vowel in the singular, J^ for galliy, but 
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the feminine is !». for gaUiyt, and the plural masc \^ for 
gaUiyA, Identical herewith is the shorter Hebrew form IX » ]&, 
Ps. Ixi. 8, 7^9 Ps. cxix. 18, 22, D^> Dan. i. 12, for sauwi etc. The 

longer and commoner form n^X, rt)p9 has arisen under the 
combined influence of the Qal n7li and the normal 7bD* — In 

... M J. 

the Aramaic dialects similar forms prevail. The Bibl. Aram. 

> > 

yields the form ^3D for ^ilD> Ezr. vii. 25. In the Targums you 

will find both '^\ and ^7^> but the former is probably correct 
So in Mand. «^DNT, WnNTI; in the Talmud ^JB^ "'change," 
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"remove/' In Samaritan v&t in modern Syriac ■ iSd ^ «^jZifiO, 
siipl for j/i/^f. In ancient Syriac alone do we encounter a 

different form M-U) which is probably owing to the influence of 
verbs H"7, which would naturally have this vowel'. The fern, 
in Syriac is < '^uy in the Targums My| (or ^M^j; the plur. m. 

in Syriac is c^^^i» in the Targiims ^?a, Mand. pDiH, pDM3; 

the plur. fern, in Syriac ^i '^^u for gallAyAn^ in the Targums 

T T" 

The Infinitive is remarkable for the variety of its forms. 
In Arabic the preference is given to the form ^SjSj^ the real 
origin of which I explained to you before \5upra^ p. 204] ; 
thus X^JuuJ, OLaJi which become in vulgar Arabic, under 



the influence of the accent, tasftye^ Mzlye^ tarbfye. In Hebrew 
the usual form of the inf. abs. is n?2l» !!%?• according to the 

norm *?te|5 [and similarly Hiph. n73n, Hoph. rPiT on the norm 

/toprtf 7topn]i but nij5 occurs in Ps. xl. 2, which was originally 

* [Aft in the tnrinitive Pc'al 11 \1 ^ j see p. 468, snfra. An original gnttay (with 

n in the IaM xyllnltlc, Acconlin|T to the principle of cfTorl nAcr tmirormity of tcrminn- 
ttnn explained in the text) would give gttlt^% ia//f, Init nn originnl maUa* (from |lVo — 

]Le) might nnturnlly 1x:come Pta/M. Now, in Syriac, verbs Hr? (with a very few ex- 

cq>ttons in the intensive stem, such as | ■ O and PO^) have become entirely fused 
with veriM 1"? and ^v, and in the main it u the latter class of verbs that have 
prevailed tn determine the form of the vcrlml inflexions. Dut in the inf. Pe'al and 

also in the imperatives Ta^cK Aph'el and Ethpa'al (IIL, )I^, 1^.^^) ^^^ ^"^ 
form may Ik supposed to have prevailed. The imperative Ethpe'el on the other hand 

has the unwcakened termination ay • i \nZ|^ in Eastern Syriac • ■ i ^hiM 
ffkj^i, with transposition of the vowel and double silent ,^. Duval, p. 193, 

thinks that the imperatives in <f, to which must be added a single Pe'al form, \L 
" come," are relics of the energetic form in «», d; cf. p. 195 w/m.] 

18 — 2 
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kauwd, corresponding to the Arabic form (with weakened vowel) 
kittdl. The inf. const, is rt73» rt*h. rt?3i formed as an inten- 
sive from the Kal Tiw^ etc. ; originally therefore gallAth. In 
Aramaic the different dialects vary considerably. The Targums 
have nt<?il [with suf. TA^Jl; Aph'el in Biblical Aramaic flOB^n* 

TT- T- tt;- 

iT^nn, Targumic MnSjK and so forth], the Talmud Babll **^D«. 

TT-:|- ▼ ▼ : - .. - 

^^^?V> Mand. K^^IDMi M^^1DM^> which form sometimes occurs in 
the later Targums, e.g. ^^^SH* In these dialects forms with 
prefixed m sometimes occur, e.g. Mand. K^^UKK^^t); and the 
same prefix appears in the Syriac forms 1 \ ^V> constr. 

Vk^^* [Aph'el ^ " yi^^ ^"^ ^^ forth, which, apart from the 

initial m^ are of the same type as the Biblical and Targumic 

forms]. 

-• • «* 

The active participle is in Arabic Jl-^u^ for mngalliy*^^ 



: • - 



the passive ^J^i^ for mugallay*'*. Here all is clear and dis- 
tinct, as also in Hebrew fwMi Tw)lb- But in Aramaic 



a 



considerable amount of confusion has been introduced by the 
unlucky as.similation of active and passive forms. Thus the 

absolute singular masc My^i ^?^> ^^^S:^ ^^' ^^ ^^ ^^^> ^^^' 

ciently distinct from the passive ^yXl^t • ^ ^ Vk^' ^^^ ^" ^^^ 

other forms are hopelessly confounded, and can only be dis- 
tinguished with the help of the context. [Similarly in the 



c *• 



causative stem the Arabic active part. J.^u« and the passive 

Aaa^, the Hebrew active H/ip and the passive Tw3lb arc 

clearly distinguished, but in Syriac the active ]V)|V) and the 
passive t i V>|So assume identical forms with inflexional addi- 
tions, (iSoiSo, ^ iSniV) etc.] 
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[Appaidix. Verbs of which one radical is an H. 

Here we must distinguish, in general, between forms in 
win'cli the M retains its original force as a guttural consonant 
{/lavtsa) and forms in which the M is weakened or disappears, 
according to the principles laid down above, pp. 44 sqq. In the 
former case there is no irregularity, properly so called, though 
the M exerts the usual influence of a guttural on neighbouring 
vowels ; in the latter case weak forms arise, some of which can 
be at once explained by the general rules at pp. 44 sqq,^ while 
others involve also the operation of the law of analogy, and the 
influence of weak verbs of the class that have a ^ or ^ among 
their radicals. 

In Ethiopic verbs a radical M is throughout treated as a gut- 
tural. Similarly in Arabic verbs a radical Itamza commonly 
remains consonantal in all positions (except where two ftamzas 
come together in the same syllable) and the inflexion is essen- 
tially regular, though a certain tendency to soften the guttural 
pronunciation in the direction of j or t^, under the influence of 
an // or / immediately preceding or following the hamza^ is indi- 

cated by the orthographic rules which bid us write ^jm^ for ^jmU t 

c c 

ijM^jj for ^jwljj, Aj for Jb etc. For the details of these rules 

it is suflicient to refer to the Arabic Grammar. Further weaken- 
ings of a radical hamza, involving the entire disappearance of 
the consonant or its conversion into w or y^ occur in old Arabic 
in certain parts of very common verbs, or, sporadically, under the 
influence of metrical necessity. It is recorded that in the time of 
Mohammed the people of the Hijaz retained the guttural force 
of liamza less firmly than many other tribes, and to the influence 
of the HijazT pronunciation may be ascribed such readings in the 

Kor'^n as ^\j, ^^^ for ya'tt^ mtimin}. In modern Arabic the 

' In nil awes where raclicnl \ is represented l»y 39 |^ or simple % the consonants, 

taken by themselves, imiicate n pronnncintion in which the radical has ceased to 
lie heard as a guttural ; and this is very intelligible ir we rememlxsr that the laws 
of Arabic orthography are m.ainly basetl on the text of the ^or'ftn, which was first 
written down in the Ilijax, and without * or other diacritical points. But as regards 
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weakening of kamsa has gone much further, so that, for example, 

verbs tertiae hamsatae are entirely merged in verbs icriuic ^. 

The extreme is reached in the Aramaic dialects, where conso- 
nantal M is maintained only as an initial or between two full 
vowels. The Hebrew holds a middle position between the 
Arabic and the Aramaic, but there is reason to think that at 
the time when the oldest Biblical Books were written it retained 
the consonantal force of M much more fully than the Massoretic 
tradition admits. (See below, p. 284.) Of the details a brief 
sketch will suffice. 

A. Verbs M"0. In the perfect of the simple stem M is 
initial, and retains its guttural force, so that the inflexion is 

essentially regular. In Syriac initial 1 demands a full vowel 
instead of a mere vocal sklfvA^ and in the perfect this vowel is 

commonly ^, >Sol, with the same thinning of the original a as in 
the fem. ASfto, Zf^o]. But in some verbs the Eastern Syrians 

have the older and stronger pronunciation ^1, ^d^li PI, )£)|^ 
In Mandaitic also the vowel of the first syllable is generally ^, 
*1M23M, and so too in the fem. we have HM^lDK, DM/TK as well 
as nMl&y* nK/iy* in Biblical Aramaic the vowel ap^xrars to 
be shorter, IDKi 7TM'* In Syriac a few verbs assume in the 
perfect the form of verbs ^"D, «2^1> < *^N i> ^m» ^<^2u. 



c c 



In the imperfect the Arabic has J^bi u^lii to which such 



the piununciation ofllic tcxl ihe iiinuciicc uf the Uijax wax liiuilu«l, anil must readers 
preserved liumethini; uflhe guttural suuuil in very uiauy cases where there was nolhitig 
to indicate thi« in the consonautal text. 'Hie insertion of the sign « is therefore a sort 
of corrective, warnmg the careful reader to retain, in spite of the consonants, at least a 
trace of the original guttural. 

* So too ^S\ for )n|Ps^/0;^« The Western Syrians write ^\\^ and even 

9 jl2^, the ^ before (ji being pronounced by them as |. 

" A fuller vowel, ^, ^, is given in uss. and early editions of the Targums and 
even in some copies of the Bible ; but these forms, and others to be mentioned below, 
with ^^, Ifl instead of a haUph^ are now explained as due to transcription from Mss. 

with Assyrian punctuation in which there were no distinctive signs for the haiephs. 
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Hebrew forms as *Tfal<*, *lK)Mn closely correspond. But in Heb., 

where the K retains its guttural force, the pronunciation is usually 
facilitated by the insertion of a Itatcph or a short vowel, C|bK^» 

!)riM^9 2 fern. ^£)DMJl etc. By this means the radical M may 

- v:|if • : -| - 

remain consonantal even in the first person, bfoMK> whereas in 

c 

Arabic J$ \ \ necessarily becomes J^ | Akulu^ because two hamzas 
cannot be pronounced in one syllable. The same contraction 
sometimes appears in old Arabic in the other persons, and in 
modern Arabic the pronunciation yAkul^ ydmur is the rule. 

Simihirly Hebrew n3K, na«, SSN, tJK, HfiM form the impcr- 

-T TT -▼ -T VT 

fects nasiN nfiN*. 7?N* etc.; yS- standing as usual for yd-. 

The first persons are written lait etc. with a single K, which 

.• 

probably indicates that the contraction began, as in Arabic, 
with the part in which two hamzas came together. King 
Mesha' also writes T&K1, "and I said," 1. 24, nTHW 1. u, 20, 
but 'TOX*! I. 6, 14. The i of the second radical, which becomes 

a, ^ in current discourse or with retracted accent, nSN*, z^*^*!* 
^>lbK*l» extends through all these verbs, and similarly TIlM 
makes THK* and Tn«^ ftDK, tm\ ftDKn and ftD^I, ftOh 

v:iT •• I- T I y:iv I v:iT iv - !•• 

(with omission of the K). In all these cases the broader prefix 
seems to have thinned the //, d of the second radical to Z', c, 
a vowel which the Hebrew imperfect usually avoids. Similar 
forms from stative verbs with imperfect a are 3ilkl« Mai. i. 2, 

Tll*1 (for TIM*)), 2 Sam. xx. 5, K^d ; but beside these we find 

also 3riK> Prov. viii. 17, IHSI* Gen. xxxii. 5, and probably 

AT •• - -It 

TH**1, 2 Sam. xx. 5 KMiIbh, with similar forms from HflU and 

7TK. Those from the two last verbs may be mere Aramaisms ; 
the others seem to be genuine Hebrew forms and may be com- 

pared with the dialectic Arabic >\>j? from Jt . 

In the Aramaic imperfect (and inf.) the contraction into t 
(for <t, a\ as in the particle |J=:M, ua*) is universal ; Jewish Ar. 
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TDKS Sdn\ inf. TOKD etc., Syr. ^do)j. ^ISo. But in verbs 

imperfect ^ the West Syrians further thin ^ to /; thus ^^Ij* 

jV)]^ are in the East nititar, vUniar^ but in the West ntviar, 
fntmar. 

The Arabic imperative is necessarily ^m«j[\ not -Jl, J,<J not 

J^y *. Three verbs commonly reject the first radical, j^^t, .«<, 
J^, making jk^>^> J^, whence in vulgar Arabic we even find 






the perfects Ao^ and Ao/. So from ^) we have ^^^ and 

in pause «?• A similar apocope takes place in Syriac in the 

imperatives \l "come" and ^f **go"". Apart from these 
anomalous forms the only point to be noted about the Syriac 
imperative is that the full vowel necessarily assumed by the 

initial ] is ^ before 6 but e before a^ ^^o] , »So) — a distinction 
which does not appear to be carried out in the other dialects 
of Aramaic. In Biblical Aramaic and Targumic, as in Hebrew, 
a /lafeph commonly takes the place of a full vowel ; yet wc find 

in the Targums such forms as *1&^Mt /U^M> and even in Hebrew 
the plurals U)K and VMM* In the passive participle the Syriac 
has f, but in Daa iii. 22 we have SlIM- 

In the reflexive of the simple stem the Arabic Juut, imper- 






feet i;\j, perf. pass. A:f^t, requires no explanation. But the verb 

^ '^ t • >• ^ ••^ ^^^ • • « 

jk^t makes iXkGl, and so also we find ^jjt as well as jjljf .^^ul 

* But jM)li> iJ^l^ '^ ^ forth. So also ^). as well as ^., but i\d».| t\S^» 

* Talm. B. K^, S^I; but in Bibl. Aram. Sj^^ Ezra v. 15 (in the Targums ^\t^fij(, 
Numb. zxii. 35, Compl., Bomb.); tfl^,), Dao. iii. a6(in the Targums Kri^K^ t^ptJU* 
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as well as >scuoU and more rarely a few other cases of the same 

kind. Similarly in Aramaic t^*^^l» "T?^ with sporadic cases 
of the same kind in other verbs. The ordinary Syriac reflexive 

is ^Klt fcni. Z^]Z|, by the general rule of Syriac that ] 

gives up its vowel to a vowellcss consonant and disappears in 
pronunciation. In the Targums this elision seems not to take 
place and the forms are regular. In the intensive stem the \ in 
Syriac also mostly surrenders its vowel and is elided after prefixes 

with a vanishing vowel: imperf. ^\f)]j for liakkcl (ist person 

^^1) part ^o|So etc. Similar forms are found, though less 

consistently, in Jewish Aramaic and occasionally in Hebrew, 

*3*Wro* 2 Sam. xxii. 40, for 0"WWrt» Ps. xviii. 40, h?D, Job 

XXXV. 1 1, and so forth. In Aramaic the extensive stem (Aph'el 
and Shaph'cl with their reflexives) passes wholly over into the 

forms of verbs V'D, except in the two verbs p*n, ^IOjOI and 

*n*n, WN, Palmyrene ^flN, De Vog. 15, 1. 4, wiA^f, where the M 

becomes *; compare the Hebrew imper. Hiph. VJlHi Jer, xii. 9, 
and the part. MD "giving car," Prov. xvii. 4. The Hebrew 
forms are generally regular, but in a few cases we find the con- 
traction of M into dy as V^i^y Hosea xi. 4, and so in the 

Niph'al ^THMi Numb, xxxii. 30, or even into A, ^N*1» Numb. 

xi. 25, y^\ I Sam. xv. 5. The passage of K into \ which plays 

so large a part in Syriac, is sometimes found also in the Arabic 
verb, but in a dtflcrent connexion and mainly in the later 

language. Thus a\t often becomes awd^ Ij^^y for Ij^ Lj ** they 
deliberated together," and so too initial 'd sometimes becomes 

%vd in stem III., JS<^ for ^ \, In modern Egyptian Arabic we 
even find wakkil (ox Jil, pcrf. of J$\ II. 
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B. Verds H"y. In Ethiopic, Arabic and Hebrew the forms are 
generally strong throughout ; and strong forms are also common 
in Eastern Syriac\ But in Arabic these verbs are sometimes 
assimilated to hollow verbs, or, when the hamza begins a syllabic 
and is preceded by a vowelless consonant, it is elided and throws 
back its vowel on the consonant before it. This happens mainly 

with the verb JL* "ask/' from which we have such forms as 
JLii c:,Ju«i9 JUji or more frequently, with elision, J^* Simi- 

larly the common ^^j^ for ^<\J " he will see/' and a few others. 

In Western Syriac the elision of 1 is the rule, whether at the 
beginning or end of a syllable, unless it stands between two full 
vowels ; but the otiant letter is generally allowed to remain in 

writing; thus perf. Peal ^|ji (E. Syr. ^t), imperf. ^|^, pi. 

^N]a 1 (E. Syr. ^Va-J, pi. ^N]a 1, where the subscript line 

denotes a kind of vocal sAi^a), Ethpe'el ^1^| (E. Syr. ^]A^])> 

1st pers. A!ilA]«l, and so forth. When the first or third radical is 

an aspirate we sometimes find forms like AiDp , .^Icaj, where 
the hardening of the aspirate represents an older doubling, pre- 
sumably due to assimilation of the X In Biblical Aramaic the 
M maintains itself, as in E. Syriac, and so apparently in the Tar- 
gums. In the latter K may pass into * when it is doubled, e.g. 

*V^t^ {yV^) Pa"el of tub'. So too many Syrians pronounced 

•^lo as Aayes/i, and the verb *^Xi forms the Pa"el %£iLl ; but 

in the latter case it is the form of the PC'al that is secondary. The 
transition of verbs M"y to hollow verbs, of which we have found 

some examples in Arabic, prevails within the Aramaic field in 

^ See for the Syriac Nestle in Beiir. %ur AssyriaiogU^ i. 153 sqi/, (where however 
in Noldeke's judgment the case is ovenrtated, and insufficient weight is given to the 
numerous instances in which the ancient Ncslorian Massora (of A.i>. S99) forbids the 

I to lie pronounced). All Syriac verbs of this class are stative in form. In Hebrew 
the only cases of contraction are )1K) pi. of the Pi'lel H)^) (if this is not rather an 

old Niph'al from HIK) and possibly fKj;, Eccles. xii. 5. 
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Mandaitic. A transition to K"fi sometimes occurs, in Syriac, 
eg. --^l^, ^U (from ^]Sd), %Q^]j, Ps. xli. 2; but most 
forms of this kind are only graphical errors. 

C. Verbs (("7. Here the tendency of the languages,completely 
carried out in vulgar Arabic, and almost completely in Aramaic, 

is to entire assimilation with verbs ^7. In the intensive stem 
of a very few Syriac verbs a final ], though it is no longer 
actually pronounced, retained its guttural force to so late a date 

that the forms are still I^jd, V>^^]» \^^ (with a for e in the 
last syllable under the influence of the guttural), and are com- 
monly inflected regularly, except that the ) throws back its 



r r 



vowel in forms like 3rd pi. pcrf. o)i.o etc. In Hebrew alone do 
the K' 7 form a distinct class of weak verbs, the M retaining its 

consonantal force whenever it has a vowel, ^MYD* MYD^y ^XYD^t 

• ' • • ■ • 

or even a vocal sfitfva^ ^MYpMy but being absorbed into the 

previous vowel when it closes a syllable. In a final syllable this 
absorption produces no change in the quality of the vowel, 

though it lengthens a to A, MYD« stattve vh^% imperf. MYD^ 

T T - T T . • 

(for yimsa\ with characteristic a before the guttural), Niph'al 

NXW, «5fe\ Hiph. M^XDT etc. In the perfect of the simple 

• • • • 

stem the normal vowel is also retained in syllables not final 
flKy&f flK7239 but the other perfects in such cases uniformly 

TTtT"T 

take i f1KYibJ> lIKXlbn etc A similar law of uniformity pre- 

vails in all imperfects (so far as the few examples allow us to 
judge), but here the vowel is st!glwl ; HDNYibF^* HDMY^r^ etc. 

So also the impcr. of the simple stem jKYib; in the derived 

stems there are no examples of the imperative with consonantal 
aflix. If we compare these forms with the corresponding parts 
of verbs third guttural we see that the e of the perfect and the 
sifgliol of the imperfect alike represent an older a\ and it seems 
most likely that the deflection to 6, ^, has been produced under 
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the influence of verbs ^"7. The two classes of verbs often run 
into one another, as may be seen from the lists of mixed forms 
in any Hebrew Grammar. 

In what has been said above as to the treatment of radical M 
in Hebrew we have had to do with the stage of the language 
represented by the Massoretic pronunciation ; but before wc 
leave the subject it will be well to glance at the reasons, already 
alluded to on p. 278, for concluding that traces of a more 
primitive pronunciation are preserved in the spelling of the 
consonantal text. It is not doubtful that when Hebrew and 
the neighbouring Canaanite dialects were first committed to 
writing, spelling went by sound and not by etymology, so that M 
would not be written unless it was actually heard as a guttural. 
Let us first apply this consideration to ancient inscriptions, in 
which we are sure that we have the actual orthography of the 
first writers, untouched by subsequent correction. On the stele 
of Mesha' we have B^*l, "head," IV\ " gazingstock," T&«1 "and 
I said," all with omission of a radical M which was already lost 
in pronunciation. But on the other hand we have ^1&MM> {JlKfi 
(Heb. D^nMD)» {MY ''sheep." The last example is particularly 

noticeable in contrast with lSt^\ for while the spelling jUMD 
might conceivably be aided by the singular HMD (1* 20) there 
was nothing to help the retention of the M in \H)t unless it was 
actually sounded when this spelling was chosen. So again 
when the Phoenician writes rOi '*I built" (C L S, 3, 1. 4) but 
HMTp " I called " ijb, i, I. 7) we are certainly not justified by the 

rules of Phoenician spelling in taking the « to be merely the 
sign of the vowel a. When we pass from inscriptions to the 
Biblical texts we are met by the difficulty that the spelling has 
undergone later revision, especially by the insertion of vowel 
letters in cases where these were not used in old times. But K 
is not a mere "^nater lectionis \ the rule that prevails is that K is 
inserted wherever it is etymologically justified, whether it is 
sounded or not, and the exceptions to this rule arc merely 
sporadic, except in such cases as *>DX for *>DXM> where the 
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second M mtist have lost its sound in very ancient times. It is 
incredible that any systematic correction of the orthography, 
by the h'ghts that the later Hebrew scribes possessed, could have 
given us a system so correct etymologically as the Old Testament 
displays; and the same degree of correctness already appears on 
a small .scale in the Siloam inscription (D*nW5. MYtt3> &H\ 
against Moabite and Phoenician fiS^l). The conclusion is inevit- 
able that when Hebrew first came to be written to an extent 
sufficient to give a tolerably fixed orthography, radical K still 
retained in most cases its guttural sound.] 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 



P* 3> 1- 35* Since this was printed Prof. Kautzsch, now of Halle, has 
brought out the 25th edition of Gesenius' H^, Gr. (I^ipzig, 
1889) with considerable additions and improvements. 

P* 7> !• 35* Pof 42' f^^ 42o< 

P. \2^ footnote. Still later are the cursive tablets of the Arsacid period, 

some of which Strassmeier has published in Ztitschr. / Assyr, 

vol. iii. (1888) p. 129 sqq. One of these (p. 135) of the year 

80 U.C. is, as Mr E. A. W. Budge kindly informs mc, the latest 

example of the Assyrian writing of which we have certain 

knowledge. 

P. 17. I'he Aramaic inscriptions will form the second part of the great 
Paris Corpus. The first fasciculus, edited by M. de Vogii<^ has 
appeared (Paris, 1889). 

P. 20, 1. 10. For 1865 read 1855. 

Ibid.t footnote i. Further information about the dialect of Ma'lula is 
given by Mr F. J. Bliss in the Qu, Statement of the JPdI. Expi, 
Fund^ April, 1890, p. 74 sqq, 

P. 25, footnote. The text of the inscription, in Hebrew square cha- 
racters, with translation and notes, is given in Prof. Driver's 
Notes on . , . Samuel (Oxf. 1890), p. Ixxxv sgg. 

P. 29, footfwte. A substantial addition to our stock of dated Himyaritic 
inscriptions is promised by E. Glaser from the epigraphic collec- 
tions formed during his journeys in S. Arabia. 

P. 34. In Zeitichr, f aegypt, S/r, u. Alterthumsk, 1889, p. 81, Krman 
has indicated the existence in Egyptian of a tense precisely cor- 
responding to the Semitic Perfect. (Nold.) The forms of the 
singular and plural are as follows — 

SING. PLUR. 

3 m. hbs 3. hbsw 

3f. hbsti' 

2 m. hbsti' 2C. hbstint 

I. hbskwi' (cf. Aeth. -kQ) i. hbswin 
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P* 35* For the history of Semitic, and especially of Hebrew, writing 
the student will do well to consult the introduction to Prof. 
Driver's Notes /»//... Samuel^ Oxf 1890 (with facsimiles). 

P. 40, fooUiole. It should be stated that the quotation at the close of 
this note is from Prof. Miiller's article '' Yemen" in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. His paper in the Vienna Denkschriften^ 
which had not reached England when the note was printed, 
deals with the Minacan inscriptions of ]*)uting's collection, of 
which the dialect and character are S. Arabian, and with one 
group of inscriptions of N. Arabian type, which, on the ground 
of their contents, are called Lihyilnite. A large number of in- 
scriptions, provisionally classed together as Proto-Arabic, are 
reserved for future publication. Thus it is not yet possible to 
say anything definitive about the history of the old Arabian alpha- 
bets ; the materials already published have given rise to lively 
controversy. 

P. 44, 1. 34. Prof. Noldeke observes that the form derived from . 

shanCal^" by elision of \ would be shamal^^^ not shamai"^. The 
latter therefore must be derived from a secondary form skam^dr^\ 
cf. the Hebrew and Aramaic forms. 

P. 48, I. 15. See p. ^\^ footnote r. 

P. 48, 1. 31. Prof. Noldeke "cannot recognise the weakening or loss 
of y in any one of the three cases adduced. In 3Mf>23 the 
change of y to K bas been deliberately introduced to change the 

sense" [Geiger, Urschrift und Uehers, p. 349], " 73 is Babylo- 
nian, and that ^3 stands for ^^3 is improbable." There are, 

however, other probable examples of the occasional weakening 
of y in Hebrew, notably Ditflfi side by side with yjlfi. Such 

readings as T\Sllff^ for nVpB^^, Amos viii. 8, Kethlbh^ to? for 

toV7» Ps. xxviii. 8 (LXX. rti^ Xaov avrov), are probably due to 

a pronunciation in which y was not sounded ; but to ascribe this 
vicious pronunciation to the original writers is not justifiable; 
the readings in question are presumably errors of later scribes. 

P* S'f )• 5* "I" many parts of Syria ^ seems to be pronounced like 
the French J" — (Nold.). In upper Egypt one sometimes hears 
a pronunciation intermediate between English hard and soft ^, 

but nearly approaching the latter. In Arabia ^ is hard in Ncjd, 
and soft (f in ^em) in the HijJlz (Mecca, Taif ). 
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P. 58, L 4. This paragraph and those that follow it should be read in 
the light of p. 41, where the author takes it to be probable that 
the proto-Semitic had three sibilants besides z and /. All three 
appear distinct in Hebrew as {{f , {{f and D respectively ; but in 
later times the sounds of {{^ and D were so much alike that the 
one was sometimes written for the other. In Syriac (but not in 
the oldest Aramaic ; see p. 74 footnote) ^ has been absorbed in 
D (•OD) ; in Arabic, on the contrary, the primitive sound repre- 
sented by Hebrew fef remains distinct (as ^), while the other 

two old sounds ({i^, D) Are both represented by ^/m. For an 
attempt to work out the history of the Semitic sibilants see 
D. H. MuUer, Zur Gcsch. d, Sem, Zischlautc, Vienna, 1888 (from 
the Abfiandlungm dl the 7th International Congress of Orienta- 
lists, Sem. Sect., p. 229 sqq*\ 
P. 73, 1. 9 sqq, \ and p. 256, 1. 16. Prof. Noldeke observes that the 

distinction between "^ and ^^ cannot be regarded as the in- 
vention of the grammarians, inasmuch as it was carefully observed 
by the writers of the oldest copies of the Kor'dn. These scribes, 

he believes, made a distinction in pronunciation between t-^ and 

cf^; we know indeed that many KoPftn teachers pronounced 

ci^ with Imala. See Geschuhte des Qordns, p. 252 sqq, 

P. 94, 1. 14. For ]Ai\on\o read ]t\% sonsn. 

P. 100, 1. 17. Pro£ Noldeke remarks that to connect ^nW with t jj^ 
appears to be inadmissible, since to do so involves two irregu- 
larities (Hebrew ft^ should correspond to Arabic (jm), and that 

]nt j^o is a mere transcription of the Arabic j^Jbf' The 

genuine Syriac form is ]»» Tftg). n 



THE END. 
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